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Joseph  Wittlin 

BY  JOSEPH  WITTLIN 

I  FIND  it  hard  to  write  about  myself,  for  I  am  aware  of  the  pitfalls  facing 
every  autobiographer,  smugness  above  all,  and  the  desire  to  make 
the  self-portrait  as  attractive  as  possible.  Few  have  ever  kept  clear  of 
this  hurdle,  nor  need  they  necessarily  be  either  Narcissists  or  seek  to 
appear  as  saints.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  flirting  with  evil.  We  often 
read  life  confessions  that  seek  to  overdo  the  subject’s  share  of  evil  so  as 
to  invest  him  with  greater  importance.  Even  Stendhal,  half  of  whose 
lifework  consists  of  self-contemplation,  was  not  free  of  such  self-com¬ 
placency. 

A  second  great  danger — especially  in  the  case  of  well-known  writers 
— lies  in  the  fact  that  the  opinion  and  the  conception  the  public  evolves 
of  us  is  readily  accepted.  We  think  of  ourselves  in  the  terms  in  which 
the  so-called  public  thinks  of  us.  I  have  met  more  than  a  few  who  had 
yielded  to  their  own  image  as  established  by  public  opinion.  Their  lot 
is  not  an  enviable  one.  Once  they  have  been  stamped  revolutionaries, 
revolutionaries  they  must  remain  to  the  end  of  their  days,  though  inclina¬ 
tion  and  development  may  make  them  conservatives. 

To  come  to  my  subject.  I  was  born  many  centuries  ago  though 
according  to  the  calendar  I  have  “roamed”  this  earth  short  of  half 
a  century.  I  was  born  in  northeastern  Galicia,  on  the  border  of  Russia, 
in  a  part  of  Poland  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Austria.  I  spent  part 
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of  my  childhood  in  the  country,  the  other  part  in  the  city  of  Lwow. 
It  really  seems  to  me  as  though  I  had  been  born  centuries  ago.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  first  electric  lamps  in  Lwow,  the  first  water  pipes,  the  first  elec¬ 
tric  streetcar,  the  first  automobile,  the  first  movie,  the  first  airplane.  I  even 
remember  times  in  which  no  one  among  us  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  a  war  in  Europe  since  this  would  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
general  progress  of  civilization. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  I  played  at  being  the  Japanese 
General  Nogi.  I  was  very  belligerent  in  1905.  Even  when  I  was  still 
a  child,  the  countryside  taught  me  the  ruthlessness  as  well  as  the  beauty 
of  nature.  The  beauty  I  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  I  would  not 
always  accept  the  barbarous  features.  Though  today  I  can  hardly  survive 
without  nature — trees,  fields,  meadows — nevertheless  I  do  not  permit 
the  champions  of  nature  to  turn  me  against  all  human  culture.  It  is 
precisely  because  I  have  grown  up  in  the  country  and  have  learned  many 
of  nature’s  secrets  at  first  and  not  merely  at  second  hand,  that  I  must 
admit  that  the  ruthlessness  of  nature  is  more  to  my  liking  than  that  of 
man.  Nature  is  cruel  but  not  mendacious,  but  man  will  justify  any  per¬ 
fidy  by  some  fine  theory.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  fight 
against  the  laws  of  nature.  Whenever  he  submits  to  them  without  a 
fight,  his  spiritual  development  runs  dry.  I  don’t  think  it  is  pure  vanity 
if  I  say  that  I  had  humanist  inclinations  even  as  a  child.  I  was  a  weakly 
child  and  had  a  melancholy  childhood.  Life  later  on  was  no  more  en¬ 
joyable  though  I  got  used  to  it.  At  ten  I  came  to  Lwow  to  start  my 
humanist  education  at  a  Gymnasium  (a  school  specializing  in  ancient 
languages.)  At  first  this  kind  of  education  bored  me  to  distraction 
though  my  teachers  were  excellent.  In  the  lower  classes  my  interest  in 
football,  the  movies  and  detective  stories  was  much  greater  than  that 
for  Latin  and  Greek  grammar.  I  improved  in  the  higher  grades.  I  loved 
music  and  wanted  to  become  a  musician.  My  interest  in  literature 
awakened  only  when  I  was  about  fifteen.  I  began  to  write,  melancholy, 
pathetic  poems  about  graveyards,  or  patriotic-revolutionary  topics.  At 
the  time  we  had  a  magnificent  theatre  at  Lwow.  About  once  every  week 
I  wrote  a  historical  tragedy  in  the  style  of  Wyspianski,  or  a  psycho¬ 
logical  drama  a  la  Ibsen.  Lwow  was  in  those  years  one  of  the  liveliest 
centers  of  the  Polish  struggle  for  freedom.  The  Austrian  Government 
tolerated  this  movement  since  it  was  primarily  aimed  at  Russia.  I  be¬ 
longed  to  various  patriotic  youth  groups  whose  ideal  was  a  military 
uprising  against  Poland’s  oppressors.  When  the  war  against  Russia 
broke  out  in  1914,  I  joined  the  so-called  “Eastern  Polish  Legion,”  an 
organization  that  was  dissolved  a  month  later  since  it  refused  to  swear 
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allegiance  to  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The  Russians  had  meanwhile 
occupied  all  of  Eastern  Galicia  and  Lwow;  I  went  to  Vienna,  where 
I  graduated  and  began  to  study  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
The  excellent  music,  the  contact  with  intellectuals  of  various  nationali¬ 
ties  and  above  all  my  blind  egotistical  youth  made  me  forget  that  war 
was  raging  during  these  two  years:  I  was  happy.  My  friendship  with 
the  great  Austrian  writer  Joseph  Roth  began  in  those  Vienna  days, 
a  friendship  that  lasted  until  his  untimely  death  in  1939.  I  read  a  great 
deal  in  Vienna;  I  was  especially  inspired  by  Friedrich  Hebbel,  and  I 
wrote  a  great  deal  too,  naturally  in  Polish.  1  translated  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  who  was  to  me  the  great  master  of  poetry,  into  Polish.  Life  and 
art  were  like  a  drug  to  me  until  at  the  end  of  1916  I  was  called  to  serve 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  army.  In  the  beginning  Joseph  Roth  was 
my  comrade-in-arms.  The  two  years  spent  in  the  army  as  a  private  and 
as  an  aspiring  officer  opened  my  eyes  to  human  conditions.  I  witnessed 
so  much  human  misery  and  human  degradation,  and  so  little  spiritual 
greatness  that  to  my  mind  the  war  was  the  most  depraving  influence 
that  ever  befell  mankind.  And  yet  it  was  an  idyllic  war,  compared  to 
what  happened  in  Poland  in  September  1939. 

1  returned  to  Lwow  in  1918,  sick,  tired  and  with  profound  faith  in 
God  and  human  worthlessness.  In  addition  to  my  disillusionment  I 
brought  back  from  the  war  a  few  cantos  from  Homer’s  Odyssey  which 
1  had  translated  into  Polish  hexameters  while  confined  to  a  Polish 
hospital.  I  continued  my  studies  at  the  University  of  Lwow,  but  was 
soon  forced  to  interrupt  them.  Soon  after  the  Great  War  a  second, 
smaller,  although  very  savage  Polish-Ukrainian  war  that  lasted  six 
months  broke  out  in  Galicia.  The  city  of  Lwow  was  divided  into  two 
fronts.  After  three  weeks  the  Poles  were  in  possession  of  both,  but  there 
followed  a  Ukrainian  siege  that  lasted  from  the  end  of  November  to 
April.  I  probably  learned  more  during  this  period  than  I  ever  did  at 
the  University  of  Vienna.  In  1920  another  war  followed,  between  the 
Poles  and  the  Bolsheviks.  Thus  I  was  a  witness  to  three  wars  in  my 
childhood,  and  I  think  that  is  enough  to  encourage  early  maturity  and 
to  fill  one’s  life  with  epic  themes. 

Nevertheless,  my  literary  career  started,  not  with  epic  prose,  but 
with  poetry.  It  happened  that  my  first  volume  of  poems  appeared  in 
Poznan  in  1920  under  the  title  Hymns.  At  that  time  I  still  believed  that 
the  world  could  be  changed  by  poetry.  I  thought  that  literature  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  mission  during  the  post-war  period,  a  mission  which 
religions  neglected  to  fulfill  during  the  war.  My  disappointment  came 
much  later. 
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For  several  years  I  taught  at  a  Gymnasium  in  Lwow;  then  I  went  to 
Lodz,  where  I  briefly  served  as  a  director  (dramaturg)  at  the  Municipal 
Theatre.  My  entire  spare  time  up  to  1924  was  devoted  to  the  translation 
of  the  “Odyssey,”  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  that  same  year 
with  a  long  preface  in  which  I  told  the  reader  that  1  saw  in  the  story  of 
Ulysses  the  heavenly  martyr,  a  symbol  of  our  whole  misguided,  suffer¬ 
ing,  unenlightened  humanity,  led  by  blind  fate  and  unable  to  grope  its 
way  home.  The  work  on  the  Odyssey  took  many  years  and  was  a  great 
experience  to  me — and  a  great  lesson.  Homer  taught  me  how  to  treat 
of  color,  sound,  images,  metaphors,  how  to  conjure  up  specific  evoca¬ 
tions.  This  labor  was  also  a  language  crucible  for  me.  To  render  Homer’s 
language  into  equivalent  terms  1  had  to  fall  back  on  the  Polish  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  the  meanwhile  I  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  version  of  the  Babylonian  epos  Gilgamesh. 

I  mentioned  before  that  in  my  youth  I  had  wanted  to  become  a  mu¬ 
sician,  but  did  not.  Next  I  yearned  to  become  a  playwright  and  conse¬ 
quently  worked  in  a  theatre,  yet  up  to  this  very  day  I  have  not  written 
a  single  play.  It  was  rather  late  when  I  realized  that  epic  prose  was  my 
vocation.  Apart  from  the  Bible  and  Homer  I  learned  much  from  the  great 
French  novelists,  Flaubert  particularly.  Above  all,  I  learned  from  them 
the  magic  of  syntax.  And  thus,  in  1925,  I  resolved  to  write  a  trilogy 
about  the  great  war:  The  Saga  of  the  Patient  Footsoldier.  I  began  to  col¬ 
lect  documents  and  material,  and  to  study  specific  terrains,  and  ten  years 
later  the  first  part  of  the  trilogy  appeared  under  the  title:  The  Salt  of 
the  Earth.  It  was  to  be  a  saga  of  the  great  war,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
plain  man,  the  most  unknown  of  all  unknown  soldiers.  Meanwhile 
I  had  published  two  volumes  of  essays:  War,  Peace,  and  the  Soul  of  the 
Poet,  and  Phases  (Ettappen).  In  them  I  described  my  impressions  of  the 
war  and  the  post-war  world  in  several  European  countries  and  dealt 
with  contemporary  problems  in  ethics  and  esthetics.  In  1925  and  1926 
I  was  in  Italy,  chiefly  in  Assisi  where  I  commenced  to  write  a  book  on 
Saint  Francis.  This  book  was  never  finished.  I  published  only  the  first 
part  under  the  title:  The  Youth  of  Saint  Francis.  I  wrote  more  and  more 
prose  and  less  and  less  poetry ;  I  was  a  dramatic  critic,  essayist,  translator. 

I  lived  ten  years  in  Warsaw,  several  years  in  France.  Next  to  Poland, 
France  is  the  country  closest  to  me,  the  one  I  love  most.  It  was  there, 
in  the  Foyer  de  I’Abbaye  de  Royaumont,  in  an  old  Gothic  Cistercian 
Abbey  which  was  built  near  Paris  by  Saint  Louis  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  that  the  new  World  War  caught  up  with  me  while  I  was  work¬ 
ing  on  the  later  volumes  of  my  Saga  of  the  Patient  Footsoldier.  It  came 
as  no  surprise  to  me.  I  belonged  to  those  pessimists  who  have  unfortu- 
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nately  turned  out  to  be  right  in  predicting  this  world  disaster  for  many 
years  past.  And  yet,  the  news  of  the  bombing  of  Warsaw,  where  I  had 
left  my  wife  and  little  daughter,  completely  paralyzed  my  capacity  for 
clear  thinking.  I  saw  the  beginning  of  an  Apocalypse  on  our  unhappy 
earth.  I  went  to  Paris.  Seven  months  later  I  succeeded  in  bringing  my 
family  from  Poland  to  France.  But  then  France  went  to  war  and  the 
country  collapsed,  a  totally  unexpected  event  to  me.  Our  flight  began 
toward  the  end  of  May.  On  June  23  I  was  to  leave  that  beautiful  country 
to  embark  for  England,  where  our  Government  and  our  army  had  gone. 
For  three  days  and  three  nights  I  waited  in  the  small  port  of  St.  Jean 
de  Luz  for  a  boat — in  vain.  On  this  occasion  I  lost  almost  all  my  manu¬ 
scripts,  materials  and  books.  Happily  my  notes  were  saved.  My  peregri¬ 
nations  through  southern  France  ended  in  October  1940.  We  arrived  in 
Portugal  and  from  there,  in  January  1941,  sailed  for  New  York  where 
1  have  to  begin  anew.  The  most  important  building  in  this  city  so  rich 
in  buildings  was  the  Public  Library,  where  I  found  much  of  the  material 
lost  in  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  with  whose  aid  I  hope  to  reconstruct  my 
manuscripts. 

My  apartment  in  Warsaw  with  my  library  was  bombed;  I  had  to 
give  up  my  Paris  home.  It  may  be  better  for  a  writer  to  have  no  home 
on  this  earth,  to  have  no  ties  that  can  be  destroyed  by  human  hand  and 
human  inventions.  I  have  lost  much.  Yet  I  still  believe  that  I  have  trans¬ 
ferred  my  inner  economy,  my  inward  home,  intact  from  burning  Europe 
to  the  hospitable  United  States. — Neiv  YorJ(  City. 


Como  nace  un  soneto 

Como  la  luz  naciente,  trazo  de  obscura  plata, 
surge,  en  sombras,  la  idea;  trasluce,  se  precisa; 
y  cual  aurora  pleno,  de  subito,  se  irisa 
en  explosion  de  luces,  del  lila  al  escarlata. 

Chisporrotear  informe,  al  punto  se  desata 
y  rueda,  inconsistente ,  y  cual  flama  indecisa, 
ya  en  filigrana  de  oro,  recogese,  remisa, 
ya  en  fulgor  que  se  expande,  serena,  se  dilata. 

En  desarrollo  pleno,  se  irisan  sus  cristales; 
y  hay  un  chocar  de  versos  en  rutilar  de  aurora, 
mas,  sigilosos,  graves,  ante  el  concurso  inquieto, 
se  mueven  los  catorce  tentdculos  iguales, 
la  oprimen,  y  la  idea,  torndndose  sonora, 
es  sonata  en  la  urdimbre  musical  del  soneto. 

(From  Leonardo  Garcia  Fox,  Refiejos  en  el  agua.  La  Habana,  Ucar,  Garcia  y  Cia., 
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Mythology  of  the  Amazon 
Country 

BY  GAST6N  FIGUEIRA 

The  myths  of  the  vast  Amazon  plain  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  which  are  purely  indigenous,  and  those  which  arc 
mestizo  or  Creole,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  autochthonous  elements 
are  mingled  with  those  of  European  origin.  The  Negro  has  had  little 
influence  on  Amazon  folklore,  in  fact  almost  none.  This  is  natural  in  view 
of  the  sparsencss  of  the  African  population  in  that  region.  In  the  folklore 
of  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  even  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  Negro 
influence  is  preponderant.  Thus,  for  example,  the  “bereguenden,”  the 
“orichas”  and  the  “Xango”  are  Afro-Brazilian  mythological  elements. 
And  the  last-mentioned  is  also  the  God  of  thunder  in  Afro-Antillean 
mythology. 

In  the  Amazon  folklore,  it  is  the  indigenous  flavor  which  is  most 
prominent.  The  “lingua  geral”  is  the  Tupi-Guarani  idiom,  spoken  more 
or  less  generally  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  Amazon  jungles.  When  a  myth 
is  of  Guarani  origin,  we  find  it  also  in  other  parts  of  Brazil,  in  Paraguay 
and  in  the  northwest  of  Argentina.  Thus  Tupan  and  Anang,  the  good 
and  the  evil  spirit,  are  equivalent  to  God  and  the  Devil.  Similarly  with 
others  of  the  Amazon  deities,  Ruda,  God  of  love,  who  lives  in  the  clouds, 
Guaracy  (the  sun),  father  of  the  animals,  Jacy  (the  moon)  mother  of 
the  vegetables.  Common  to  the  Amazon  territory  and  neighboring 
regions  are  other  deities,  two  of  the  most  poetic  of  whom  are  Caire  and 
Caitity,  the  full  moon  and  the  new  moon.  Both  have  listened  to  count¬ 
less  native  prayers  inspired  by  the  belief  that  the  light  of  the  moon 
possesses  the  virtue  of  awakening  tender  emotions  in  the  breast  of  the 
absent  loved  one. 

But  the  Amazon  has  also  its  special  myths.  And  the  one  which  should 
certainly  be  mentioned  first  is  the  one  which  gave  the  region  its  name, 
the  myth  of  the  Amazons.  For  a  study  of  the  most  varied  and  most  cred¬ 
ible  testimony  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  a  fancy  which  had  its  birth  in  the  ardent  Spanish  imagination  of 
Francisco  de  Orellana,  who  explored  and  christened  the  river  in  the  year 
1540,  and  who  declared  that  he  had  battled  there  with  female  warriors. 
The  myth  attracted  interest,  shedding  as  it  did  a  ray  of  light  from  Greece 
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on  the  South  American  forest.  Even  at  the  court  of  England  the  chron¬ 
iclers  and  tellers  of  tales  repeated  the  fable.  The  Amazons  were  to  be 
seen  now  and  then  in  the  company  of  the  Guacaris,  native  youths  to 
whom  they  gave  as  amulets  the  muiraJ^itans,  cut  from  the  jade-like 
nephrite.  The  children  of  these  nights  of  love  went  to  live  with  the 
Guacaris  if  they  were  boys.  If  they  were  girls,  they  remained  with  the 
Amazons,  Indian  women  with  braids  of  hair  wrapped  about  their 
heads,  proud  and  skilful  in  the  handling  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  There 
are  still  in  existence  a  few  of  these  muirakjtans,  with  stylized  figures.  But 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  bears  the  image  of  a  horse,  an  animal  which 
was  unknown  in  America  till  the  arrival  of  the  Conquistadores,  raises 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  these  green  stones. 

The  Yara  is  the  Amazon  siren,  the  Loreley  of  the  dense  selva.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  in  some  settlements  in  that  region  individuals  who  still 
affirm  that  on  certain  nights  you  must  take  care  if  you  cross  the  river 
in  a  canoe  or  walk  along  its  banks,  not  to  succumb  to  the  singing  and 
the  beauty  of  the  fair-haired  white-skinned  Yara  who  sings  so  marvel¬ 
ously. 

Akin  to  the  Yara  is  the  Boto,  whose  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
fish  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  region  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Boto  is  a  handsome  young  man,  like  a  prince  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  charming  in  manner,  who  lies  in  wait  for  the  maidens  when 
they  come  to  bathe,  to  drink  or  to  wash  their  clothing  in  the  stream. 
The  Boto  lures  them  with  false  promises,  seduces  them,  and  then  flees 
in  spite  of  their  tears  and  entreaties.  Then  he  assumes  his  real  shape, 
that  of  a  reddish  fish. 

Curupira  is  the  God  who  defends  the  selva.  When  the  woodcutters 
fell  the  trees  or  when  they  burn  over  stretches  of  jungle,  they  must  keep 
their  eyes  open  for  Curupira,  who  loves  and  protects  the  trees  and  is 
offended  if  they  are  destroyed.  He  takes  vengeance  on  the  woodcutters 
by  causing  them  to  lose  their  way  in  the  mysterious  tangled  paths. 

Allies  of  Curupira  are  Caapora  and  the  “white  deer.”  Caapora  de¬ 
fends  the  animals  of  the  selva.  The  Indiai.s  say  that  they  have  seen  him, 
and  that  he  is  a  dark,  hairy  giant  mounted  on  a  peccary  (a  small  wild 
hog).  On  this  strange  mount,  Caapora  drives  the  fauna  of  the  Amazon, 
monkeys,  cavies,  cuties,  to  keep  them  out  of  reach  of  the  hunters.  When 
Caapora  meets  a  human  being,  he  is  sure  to  ask  him  for  tobacco  to  fill 
his  pipe.  If  the  man  does  not  comply  with  his  request,  Caapora  will 
cast  an  evil  spell  over  him. 

The  white  deer,  sometimes  called  Anhanga,  defends  the  animals 
in  the  open  country  where  they  have  no  forest  to  conceal  themselves 
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in.  When  the  birds  see  Anhanga  they  sing  songs  of  praise,  because  they 
know  that  this  white  deer  with  eyes  of  fire  is  able  to  defend  them  from 
arrows  and  bullets.  And  they  know  that  when  a  hunter  meets  Anhanga, 
the  deer  drives  him  mad  with  the  flame  of  his  eyes. 

One  of  the  most  charming  myths  of  the  vegetable  world  is  the  one 
called  tamba-taja.  This  is  the  name  of  a  plant  which  has  a  large  leaf 
joined  to  a  small  one.  According  to  the  popular  tradition,  this  plant 
grew  on  the  tomb  of  an  Indian  who  wandered  for  a  long  time  through 
the  selva,  carrying  the  dead  body  of  his  sweetheart,  and  finally  buried 
himself  alive  with  the  body.  The  large  leaf  symbolizes  the  Indian,  em¬ 
bracing  the  small  leaf,  his  sweetheart.  This  leaf  is  thus  a  symbol  of  true 
love. 

The  jurutahy  is  a  brown  nocturnal  bird.  According  to  the  legend,  one 
night  the  jurutahy  fell  in  love  with  the  moon  and  confessed  his  love 
to  her.  But  since  the  bird  is  very  ugly,  the  moon  laughed  at  him  and 
disdained  his  love.  But  the  jurutahy  still  continues  to  sing,  repeating 
the  tale  of  his  love  for  the  moon,  who  refuses  to  listen  to  him.  It  is 
a  noble  symbol,  the  figure  of  a  poet  enamored  of  life  and  happiness, 
who  sings  and  sings  although  life  and  happiness  will  not  hear  him. 

Another  bird  is  the  yrapuru,  which  represents  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  Amazon  myths.  The  belief  is  that  when  this  bird  sings,  all  the 
animals  gather  around  to  hear  him,  the  gentle  and  the  savage,  the  good 
and  the  bad.  And  the  magic  of  the  yrapuru’s  song  fills  the  souls  of  all 
the  animals  with  happiness  and  fraternal  love,  even  of  those  which  are 
natural  enemies.  It  is  the  power  of  inspiration,  the  magic  of  art.  The  yra¬ 
puru  is  thus  a  sort  of  Orpheus.  In  many  sections  of  the  Amazon  country, 
especially  in  the  city  of  Santarem,  there  is  a  belief  that  the  possession 
of  the  embalmed  body  of  an  yrapuru  brings  good  fortune. 

Matimtaperera,  of  the  Amazon  region  and  other  parts  of  northern 
Brazil,  has  its  equivalent  in  Sacy-Perere,  in  the  south  and  center  of  that 
country.  It  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  birds.  But  according  to  the  legend, 
the  bird  in  question  is  really  a  little  Negro  who  carries  off  mischievous 
and  disobedient  children.  Sacy-Perere  and  Matimtaperera  figure  largely 
in  the  Brazilian  cradle  songs. 

Purely  Amazonian  is  the  acutipuru,  a  small  monkey  which  appears 
also  in  a  native  cradle  song.  The  acutipuru,  it  seems,  is  a  great  sleepy¬ 
head.  In  the  lullaby  he  is  called  on  to  aid  the  mother  with  a  share  of  his 
somnolence  to  coax  an  over-wakeful  youngster  to  Sleepytown. 

The  Boiuna  or  “great  cobra”  is  a  serpent  which  popular  superstition 
sees  floating  down  the  great  river,  in  the  form  of  a  silver  ship,  which 
has  hoisted  for  sail  a  black  winding-sheet,  with  a  death’s  head  at  the 
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prow.  Its  ropes  and  shrouds  are  made  of  dead  men’s  hair.  It  appears  at 
midnight.  Someone  on  board  is  moaning  pitifully.  At  the  top  of  the 
mainmast  is  an  ignis  fatuus.  This  nightmare  of  the  primitive  imagina¬ 
tion,  this  dream  of  troubled  nights,  this  serpent  disguised  as  a  funeral 
ship,  rules  over  all  the  Amazon  waters,  the  parands,  lakes,  bays,  igapds, 
igarapes  and  waterfalls.  Hence  we  must  name  him  and  describe  him, 
for  all  his  grewsomeness.  And  like  the  “great  cobra”  is  the  mboi-tatd  or 
serpent  of  fire,  a  mythical  entity  whose  business  is  the  avenging  of  the 
useless  fires  started  in  the  selva  by  men.  The  legend  affirms  that  this 
serpent  is  terrible  and  voracious.  When  a  traveler  meets  him,  he  must 
become  absolutely  quiet.  He  must  not  even  breathe.  If  he  flees,  he  is 
lost.  The  body  of  mboi-tata  is  luminous  because  when  he  kills  a  man  he 
devours  only  his  eyes. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  Amazon  folklore  without  mentioning  the 
assahy  and  the  tacacd.  The  assahy  is  a  beautiful,  delicate,  graceful  palm- 
tree.  Along  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  these  palm-trees,  especially  on  the  islands, 
where  the  assahys  and  assahyseiros  flourish  so  luxuriantly  that  they  look 
as  if  they  were  growing  directly  out  of  the  water.  They  bear  a  small  fruit 
from  which  a  violet-colored  drink  is  brewed,  a  beverage  which  is  very 
popular,  especially  in  Para.  The  tacaca  is  a  dish  made  of  manioc,  salt, 
garlic  and  pepper,  also  a  favorite  in  the  Para  region.  And  I  know  of  no 
more  effective  way  to  explain  the  attributes  popularly  imputed  to  the 
assahy  and  the  taca,  than  to  transcribe  two  charming  popular  songs.  They 
run: 

Vino  a  Pard 
par6. 

Tom 6  assahy, 
quedd 

and: 

Quien  toma  el  tacacd, 
quien  hebe  el  assahy, 
si  no  fuera  de  acd 
no  sale  mds  de  aqui. 


The  folklore  of  the  Amazon  has  been  worked  into  music,  especially 
by  Hector  Villalobos,  one  of  the  greatest  modern  American  composers, 
who  has  given  new  life  to  Brazilian  music.  He  has  created  various 
“ballets”  on  the  theme  of  the  yrapuru,  the  yara,  and  others.  Sometimes 
he  has  merely  stylized  popular  productions.  Waldemar  Henrique,  too, 
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a  native  of  the  Amazon  region,  has  incorporated  Amazon  motifs  in 
musical  compositions.  His  sister  Mara,  who  has  a  charming  singing 
voice,  interprets  these  songs  for  him.  Notable  are  his  songs  about  the 
tamba-taja,  the  yrapuni  and  the  “great  cobra.”  In  poetry,  Raul  Bopp, 
Oliveira  e  Silva,  Cassiano  Ricardo  and  Carlos  de  Paula  Barros,  the  last 
a  native  of  Para,  have  stylized  Amazon  myths. 

There  is  much  still  to  be  done.  The  Brazilian  artist,  the  American 
artist,  who  exploits  vigorously  the  rich  vein  of  folklore  motifs,  will  find 
marvelous  inspirations  in  the  mythology  of  Amazonia,  the  vast  plain 
which  includes  the  enormous  river,  its  affluents  and  its  territory,  five 
million  six  hundred  thousand  square  kilometers  spreading  luminously 
from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic. — Montevideo. 


Selvinsky’s  “Knight  John” 


BY  VERA  SANDOMIRSKY 


Although  the  historical  novel  appeared  early  in  Soviet  literature— 
such  skillful  researchers  and  literary  technicians  as  A.  Tolstoy, 
O.  Forsch  and  J.  Tynianov  wrote  their  best  works  between  1920 
and  1930 — it  remained  for  a  member  of  the  “new  intelligentsia,”  llja 
Selvinsky,  to  offer  a  historical  tragedy  in  verse.  The  group  to  which 
he  belongs  accepted  and  welcomed  the  revolution  and  the  new  recon¬ 
struction,  but  not  being  proletarian,  it  is  preoccupied  with  the  problem 
of  its  own  position  in  the  new  state;  moreover  it  is  being  constantly 
watched  by  the  leading  critics  to  see  whether  it  shares  sincerely  and 
devotedly  the  new  beliefs.  Selvinsky’s  masterpiece,  Knight  ]ohn,  even 
though  incidentally  and  unconsciously,  is  the  tragedy  of  an  individualist. 

As  long  as  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  Selvinsky  had  proved  his  capacity 
to  deal  with  larger  poetical  canvases  than  is  usual  with  a  lyric  poet; 
this  he  accomplished  in  part  by  adapting  prose  technique  to  poetry.  His 
previous  major  works  were  two  novels  in  verse,  Uljaevtschina  (1927) 
and  Pushtorg  (1931),  and  a  drama  in  verse  Komandarm  2.  In  all  these 
he  had  tried  to  set  forth  the  problem  of  the  individual  in  the  new 
society,  but  without  offering  any  solution. 

In  many  respects  Knight  John  is  typical  of  the  cultural  tendencies  of 
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today’s  Russia.  It  is  a  historical  drama,  but  the  love  of  detail  characteristic 
of  the  previous  period  is  sacrificed  to  the  advantage  of  a  more  general 
conception.  “Orthodox”  soviet  criticism  now  permits  looking  back  with 
the  perspective  of  patriotism  rather  than  of  Marxist  research.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  utterly  patriotic  and  is  bound  to  the  soil  by  a  passionate 
human  attachment.  The  finest  lines  in  the  drama  portray  this  sentiment: 

Day  dawns  over  my  Rus  . . .  my  native  land! 

Thy  simple  width  is  dear  to  me, 

T hy  brookj  in  alder  groves, 

Cheerless  and  tired  fields 

And  in  the  sl(y  . . .  the  silver  song. 

And  this  feeling  for  the  natural  scene  is  inseparable  from  his  indigna¬ 
tion  against  oppression : 

My  cursed  shabby  huts  . . .  Arise! 

Take  pickets,  hay-forks,  axes — 

We  shall  go  forth  against  the  red-haired  tyrant 
And  shall  enthrone  a  tsar  of  our  own, 

A  peasant  tsar,  although  of  kingly  blood. 

And  he  shall  serve  to  his  last  heart-beat. 

Yet  with  all  this  Bolotnikov  has  only  a  very  superficial  understanding 
of  the  problems  he  faces  and  of  the  people  he  leads.  In  Selvinsky’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  Bolotnikov  is  a  synthesis  of  Stenka  Razin’s  naive  and  boastful 
carthiness  and  of  Pugachev’s  military  and  intellectual  capacity.  In  one 
respect,  however,  Bolotnikov  is  unlike  them:  he  is  not  shrewd;  he  is  a 
dreamer.  Precisely  this  feature  of  his  character  makes  his  rebellion  so 
tragically  unsuccessful. 

Little  is  known  about  the  historic  personality  of  Bolotnikov.  He  was 
a  runaway  serf  in  the  epoch  of  the  “Smuta”  (a  period  of  violence  be¬ 
tween  the  reigns  of  Boris  Godunov  and  Michail  Romanov).  The  usurper 
Dmitri  was  killed  by  the  boyars,  whose  intriguing  leader,  Vassilij 
Shuisky,  made  himself  tsar.  Russia  was  torn  to  pieces ;  Poland  and  Swe¬ 
den  fell  upon  her;  the  peasants  suffered  more  than  ever.  Out  of  this 
chaos,  several  pretenders  to  the  throne  arose,  claiming  to  be  Dmitri 
miraculously  saved  from  the  Moscow  slaughter.  Bolotnikov  offered  his 
own  sword  to  the  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  authentic.  Whether  or 
not  the  historical  Bolotnikov  really  proclaimed  freedom  among  the 
peasants  and  incited  them  to  rob  and  murder  the  boyars  is  not  known. 
Chroniclers  who  did  not  sympathize  with  Bolotnikov,  and  later  on,  oral 
tradition,  called  him  the  “Thief.”  The  princes  who  first  were  allied  to 
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him,  became  aware  of  the  difference  of  their  interests  and  betrayed  him. 
During  the  tsarist  attack  at  Tula  in  1607  Bolotnikov’s  army  was  destroyed 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  enemies.  He  was  probably  hanged. 

Selvinsky’s  Bolotnikov  is  certainly  not  a  thief.  He  endows  him  with 
quite  improbable  culture  and  learning,  making  him  thoroughly  cog¬ 
nizant  of  Campanella,  of  More  and  their  dreams.  Selvinsky  is  consis¬ 
tent.  But  in  making  him  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  his  Bolotnikov  has 
only  a  very  superficial  understanding  of  the  peasants  he  leads,  and 
this  is  more  convincing  reason  for  his  failure  than  his  betrayal  by  his 
allies.  This  is  a  point  where  Selvinsky  proves  to  be  an  able  psychologist 
and  where  “orthodox”  Soviet  criticism  attacks  him  violently;  according 
to  its  standards  the  honor  of  being  a  tragedy  can  be  accorded  only  to  a 
disaster  in  which  the  personification  of  the  masses  is  the  protagonist, 
whereas  the  failure  of  an  individual  is  merely  dramatic. 

The  climax  of  the  tragedy  comes  in  Act  IV,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  Bolotnikov  becomes  aware  of  his  own  aloofness.  In  his  camp  he 
hears  an  old  beggar  singing  a  ballad  about  him,  a  song  which  anticipates 
future  events.  With  the  intermezzo  of  the  ballad  Selvinsky  proves  the 
possibility  for  the  poet,  even  now,  of  creating  vital  folksongs,  which  are 
more  than  mere  imitation. 

Far  away,  far  away  in  the  empty  field 
T wo  brave  armies  met. 

And  the  one  army  was  the  tsars. 

Tsarist  army  of  the  mighty  tsar. 

At  the  head  was  Vassilij,  Ivan's  son, 

Vassilij  Ivans  son,  the  dog-tsar. 

He  sits  on  a  horse  lil{e  a  wine-shjn  bag  . . . 

. .  .with  other  uncomplimentary  details.  On  the  other  side  was  the 
army  of  the  Cossacks,  Mujiks  from  North  and  South,  with  Ivashka,  son 
of  Isai,  Vanjushka  Isaevich,  himself  a  peasant. 

He  sat  his  horse  lil{e  a  candle-light. 

Straight  as  the  flame  of  a  blazing  candle; 

His  body  was  li\e  the  amber  wax. 

His  fiery  head  was  crowned  by  a  helmet. 

His  keen  sword,  unbreakable,  lashed  like  the  folds 
Of  a  striking,  stinging  serpent. 

This  Bolotnikov  had  been  a  soldier  of  fortune  with  the  Turks  and 
Magyars  and  Poles;  he  had  traversed  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  Pope’s 
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domain.  Then  the  poem  goes  on  to  talk  of  the  lot  of  the  common  man: 
how  they  pine  and  toil  in  anguish  and  bitterness  of  heart.  So  that 

Ivans  eager  heart  flared  up  and  flamed 

and  he  determined  then  and  there  to  drive  away  from  the  peasants’  soil 
the  princes  and  landlords  and  boyars. . . . 

For  the  people,  my  friend,  must  live  anew. 

For  the  ploughman,  my  friend,  must  become  a  man. 

A  short  while  later  we  see  Bolotnikov’s  awakening: 

How  stupid  I  was  . . .  O  Godl 
I  dreamt  of  a  fairy-tale  landl 
Of  kind-hearted  shepherds  of  noble  blood. 

Of  tender  wolves,  caressing  foxes. 

Of  lynxes  full  of  most  devoted  love. 

I  was  a  corpse  in  iron  armor! 

A  wretch,  by  destiny  set  on  a  battle-horse 
To  fight . . .  under  a  banner! 

‘'Give  me  the  land,”  he  says  in  the  song, 

“Give  me  the  land,  if  you  please.” 

T he  land — a  useful  word  it  is. 

Not  “throne”  not  “tsar,”  not  “Dmitri,” 

And  even  not  a  “holiday” — but  land. 

Her  widespread  fields . . .  and  deep  low  valleys  . . . 

Ravines  . . .  and  in  the  ravines  tiny  springs 
And  over  tiny  springs  . . .  crude  images  of  saints 
In  shabby  peeling  colors  and  greenish  copper  . . . 


In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
Enlighten  me  and  bless  me  for  the  fight. 

But  it  is  too  late.  Understanding  comes  to  Bolotnikov  only  to  increase 
his  pain,  because  he  remains  a  dreamer.  After  the  first  severe  defeat,  he 
lacks  the  realism  to  understand  that  the  peasants  have  nothing  to  fight 
for  and  that  for  the  survivors  there  is  nothing  but  flight. 

He  surrenders  in  order  to  stop  the  slaughter.  Had  Selvinsky  not 
made  him  a  dreamer,  meditating  over  good  and  evil  from  the  very 
beginning,  this  final  scene  would  have  been  untrue.  At  the  end  he  is 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  shrewd  clown  and  coward  Vassilij,  a  char¬ 
acter  well-known  in  Russian  literature  and  which  in  Selvinsky’s  inter¬ 
pretation  is  not  a  caricature,  but  a  masterpiece  of  plastic  psychology. 
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Without  boasting  Bolotnikov  tells  him  that  the  war,  in  spite  of  his  own 
defeat,  still  goes  on.  As  Vassilij  laughs  nervously,  a  messenger  suddenly 
appears  with  the  news  that  a  new  partisan  army  is  in  formation : 

At  the  head  of  the  troops — with  trappings  of  battle, 

In  armor,  with  sword  and  blunderbuss 

Rides  a  hazy  shadow 

And  when  one  makes  it  “Bolotnikov' 

It  turns  around  . . . 

Bolotnikov: 

There  comes  my  double 

And  leads  again  the  rebel  people! 

Thou  hardly  hadst  time  to  delight 
In  my  death,  when  the  peasants 
Already  revived  me. 

In  the  country  where  dreams  are  at  home  since  time  immemorial, 
we  see  once  more  that  the  dream  is  lasting  and  imperishable.  When  it 
approaches  the  limits  of  reality  and  is  on  the  verge  of  changing  into 
reality  itself,  it  becomes  unbearably  intense — and  turns  back  to  a  dream, 
powerful  and  simple,  the  dream  of  freedom. — Chicago. 


Mexico’s  “Noblesse  Oblige” 

BY  JOAQUfN  XIRAU 

I  HAD  been  invited  to  come  to  Mexico  and  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 
at  the  National  University  in  the  year  1938,  during  Spain’s  war 
in  defense  of  a  cause  which  the  world  has  come  to  see  was  worth 
defending,  although  much  of  the  world  came  to  see  it  too  late.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  to  call  attention  to  the  nobility  of  Mexico’s  gesture.  Even  then 
she  was  exerting  herself  to  save  a  part  of  intellectual  Spain  from  the 
catastrophe.  My  responsibilities  at  home — I  was  then  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Barcelona,  which  functioned  normally 
till  the  end — made  it  impossible  for  me  to  accept  the  generous  offer. 

I  reached  Mexico  in  August,  1939,  with  my  soul  torn  by  the  enormity 
of  our  spiritual  disaster.  In  Mexico  I  experienced  a  literal  resurrection. 
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It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  write  of  this  country  in  detail.  I  had  always 
been  keenly  interested  in  it,  and  I  had  thought  that  my  reading  had 
given  me  a  relatively  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  represents. 
But  as  I  have  come  to  know  it  better,  I  have  discovered  how  completely 
ignorant  I  was  of  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  this  nation,  both 
in  body  and  in  soul. 

But  there  is  one  quality  of  the  country  which  stands  out  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  with  intuitive  clarity  and  brilliance.  Mexico  is  a  part  of  the 
Great  Spain,  of  the  “Espaha  de  todos”  as  Rafael  Campalans  happily 
called  it.  Certain  of  the  aspects  of  Spain  are  more  evident  here  than 
anywhere  else.  1  remember  an  occasion,  in  my  own  home  in  Barcelona, 
when  in  a  conversation  with  the  great  poet  Gabriela  Mistral  concerning 
the  problems  of  Hispanic  America,  I  said  to  her:  “I  am  dreaming  of  a 
Spain  which  shall  include,  with  entire  liberty  and  dignity,  Catalans,  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  Indians.”  Since  I  have  known  Mexico,  the  complete  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  dream  seems  to  me  perfectly  possible. 

Hence  my  conviction  that  Mexico’s  decision  to  receive  the  Spaniards 
is  not  merely  a  noble  and  generous  gesture,  exemplary  and  unique  in 
the  history  or  the  world.  If  this  had  been  all,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  and  would  have  earned  the  deepest  gratitude  of  all  of  us.  But 
besides  this  there  is  another,  higher  gratitude.  More  or  less  consciously, 
Mexico  caught  the  intuition  of  her  historic  responsibility  and  met  it 
with  steady  determination.  She  has  taken  upon  herself  the  historic 
destiny  of  the  Hispanic  soul.  In  this  sense  she  merits  the  gratitude 
of  Spain  and  of  the  entire  world;  Spain’s  gratitude  because  she  has 
saved  Spain’s  soul ;  the  world’s  because  the  Spanish  soul  has  been,  was 
about  to  be  again,  and  will  be,  thanks  to  the  Mexican  republic,  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  any  moral  structure  which  the  world  may  erect. 

One  day  as  I  was  traveling  with  some  good  Mexican  friends  through 
the  State  of  Michoacan,  we  talked  with  an  Indian  family  in  the  village 
of  Santa  Fe.  They  received  us  into  their  home  with  the  most  delicate 
courtesy.  The  business  of  these  Indians  is  the  decoration  of  pottery,  and 
they  do  it  with  fine  skill.  One  of  our  group  asked  the  head  of  the  family 
why  they  followed  this  occupation.  The  Indian  answered  with  dignity 
and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  affectation:  “Because  Don  Vasco 
de  Quiroga  commanded  us  to  follow  it.”  Don  Vasco  de  Quiroga  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  spirit  is  still  present  and  potent  through 
all  the  region  of  Michoacan. 

Modern  Mexico  was  not  founded  by  adventurers,  traders  or  plebeian 
farmers.  Don  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  Motilinia,  Fray 
Alfonso  de  la  Veracruz,  Zumarraga,  belong  to  the  choicest  European 
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strata  of  their  time.  They  brought  Occidental  culture  to  America  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  its  maturity.  The  founders  of  New  Spain  belong  to  the  same 
spiritual  group  as  the  founders  of  modern  Spain.  We  might  add  to  the 
illustrious  names  we  have  listed  above,  without  a  spiritual  break  and 
without  any  change  in  cultural  level,  the  names  of  Luis  Vives,  Juan  de 
Valdes,  Nebrija,  Luis  de  Leon,  Vitoria;  and  beyond  them,  the  names  of 
Thomas  More  and  Erasmus.  Spain  was  the  highest  incarnation  of  the 
ideals  of  the  Philosophia  Christi  and  uplifted  by  these  ideals  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  what  is  most  progressive,  universal  and  generous  in  the  spirit 
of  modern  humanity.  In  her  thought  may  be  found  the  germs  of  present- 
day  psychology  and  pedagogy  and  the  clear  formulation  of  international 
law  conceived  as  the  legal  order  of  an  organic  community  of  peoples  liv¬ 
ing  harmoniously  on  a  plane  of  perfect  dignity.  This  is  the  Spain  whose 
roots  were  in  Ramon  Lull  and  which  culminates  in  Cervantes. 

Because  of  historical  accidents  which  are  beside  the  immediate  ques¬ 
tion,  this  generous  and  fertile  Spain  suffered  a  severe  catastrophe.  But  the 
germs  of  her  ambition  remained  alive  here  and  there  in  the  souls  of  her 
people. 

Silently  and  cautiously,  the  Spanish  people  strove  for  four  generations 
to  remake  themselves,  in  body  and  soul.  No  well-informed  person  is 
ignorant  of  the  profound  spiritual  rebirth  of  contemporary  Spain.  For 
almost  a  century  it  had  been  in  progress  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  noble 
men  like  Sanz  del  Rio,  Javier  Llorens,  Francisco  Giner,  Cossio.  In  our 
generation  a  new  Siglo  de  Oro  was  clearly  on  the  way.  A  symptom  of 
the  new  day  was  the  prodigious  dawn  of  the  Republic.  Grave  errors 
which  grieve  us  all  enabled  human  bestiality  to  crush  these  high  hopes. 
Mexico  has  found  a  way  of  taking  to  her  bosom  a  large  number  of  the 
individuals  who  cherished  these  hopes  and  were  realizing  them.  Thanks 
to  Mexico,  the  soul  of  Spain  is  still  alive. 

When  we  came  to  this  country,  we  spiritual  sons  of  Ramon  Lull, 
Vives  and  Vitoria,  we  found  ourselves  in  profound  and  perfect  harmony 
with  the  sons  of  Vasco  de  Quiroga  and  las  Casas.  And  at  the  first  personal 
contact  we  were  clearly  conscious  that  our  separation  was  a  “sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,”  that  we  have  a  common  destiny  to  fulfil,  and  that 
if  we  fail  to  fulfil  it,  God  cannot  pardon  us. 

At  this  moment  it  is  the  responsibility  of  America  to  save  Europe. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  Mexico  and  of  Hispanic  America  to  save  Spain. 
Nobody  could  have  demanded  of  Mexico  what  she  has  done.  But  since 
she  has  involved  herself  in  this  noble  historic  undertaking,  we  all  have 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  expect  her  to  realize  it  in  all  its  fulness,  and 
to  aid  her  in  its  accomplishment.  He  who  has  much  or  promises  much, 
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of  him  shall  much  be  required.  We  are  not  foreigners  in  Mexico.  We  are 
all  citizens  of  one  great  Hispanic  nation. 

I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  know  your  admirable  Northern 
republic  personally.  I  do  know  and  admire  the  lofty  virtues  of  the 
English  people.  I  know  that  these  virtues  are  incorporated  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soul.  In  the  terrible  tragedy  which  afflicts  humanity  at  this  time, 
the  hopes  of  the  world’s  elite  rest  on  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  are  approach¬ 
ing  a  time  of  the  gravest  responsibility  for  the  destinies  of  the  race.  I 
hope  that  when  that  time  arrives,  those  who  bear  the  world’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  will  not  forget  the  existence,  one  and  multiple,  of  a  Hispanic 
community  which  has  hopefully  in  germ  the  elements  of  a  generous 
human  brotherhood.  I  know  that  the  discriminating  citizens  of  England 
and  North  America  appreciate  this  thoroughly  and  share  with  us  our 
hopes  for  a  living  and  fruitful  Hispania,  bearer  of  the  highest  moral 
values.  To  these  persons  I  am  moved  to  address  myself  very  specially. 
The  chief  defect  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  its  excessively  symmetrical 
and  abstract  conception.  It  rested  on  a  fiction.  An  effective  league  can 
be  built  only  upon  an  organic,  living  and  harmonious  basis  like  the  one 
advocated  long  ago  by  Francisco  de  Vitoria.  The  Hispanic  world  is  the 
living  incarnation  of  a  spirit.  It  must  therefore  be  a  vital  organ  in  any 
human  community  which  aspires  to  live.  The  time  is  coming  when  the 
possibility  and  the  urgency  of  world  reconstruction  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  This  will  be  one  of  the  heaviest  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  destinies  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
may  come  to  depend  on  an  intimate  compenetration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Hispanic  groups.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  spite  of  their 
diametrical  differences — which  in  themselves  are  fruitful — there  are 
profound  spiritual  affinities  between  the  two  races.  The  Spanish  Cabal¬ 
lero  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  English  gentleman. . . — Mexico  City. 


Pablo  Palant  and  Enrique  Scholnik 
have  launched  from  Corrientes  1515, 
Buenos  Aires,  a  fortnightly  magazine 
called  Teatro,  of  which  each  issue  con¬ 
tains  several  current  plays. 

Dorcas  Worsley  Reid’s  article  on  Lat¬ 
in  American  Novels  in  English  Trans¬ 
lation,  in  The  Inter-American  Quarterly 
for  July,  1941,  gives  complete  bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  a  list  of  some  30  South  Ameri¬ 
can  novels  which  have  been  translated 
into  English. 

The  group  of  Spanish  expatriates  or¬ 


ganized  as  the  Junta  de  Cultura  Espa- 
nola  in  Mexico  City  publish  from  Dina- 
marca,  80,  a  monthly  magazine  called 
Espana  Peregrina. 

The  Prix  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  just 
founded  by  the  Editions  des  lies  de  Le- 
rins,  of  Nice,  will  be  awarded  annually 
on  the  poet’s  birthday  for  the  best  book 
of  poems  written  in  the  Apollinarian 
spirit.  The  jury  consists  of  Francis 
Carco,  Andre  Billy,  Philippe  Chabaneix, 
Henry  Derieux,  Jean  Lebrau,  Paul  Aes- 
chimann  and  Henri  de  Lescoet. 


Modern  Albanian  Literature 


BY  ANTHONY  J.  KLANCAR 


Few  students  of  comparative  literature  know  of  the  literary  wealth 
of  Albania.  What  little  information  the  literary  historian  does  un¬ 
earth  is  found  in  the  native  language  of  the  Albanians.  Even  here 
one  encounters  but  few  instructive  volumes  on  the  people,  language  and 
literature  {Popolo,  lingua  e  letteratura  by  G.  Petrotta,  1931 ),  a  biography 
of  Albania’s  great  poet,  Rada,  Gerolamo  de  Rada  by  J.  Rrota,  1930),  and 
a  history  of  Albanian  literature  {Letratyre  shgype,  1925).  Using  these 
and  other  sources,  the  writer  hopes  that  this  article  will  serve  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  comparatively  unknown  literature  to  students  interested  in  the 
less  publicized  cultures  of  the  Balkans. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  Balkan  countries,  centuries  of  bondage  under 
the  Turkish  yoke  have  retarded  the  cultural  development  of  the  Alba¬ 
nian  people  so  that  during  four  centuries  dating  from  the  fifteenth  they 
produced  little  else  but  a  body  of  folklore  and  a  series  of  religious  works. 
With  a  change  in  their  historical  fortunes,  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century  marks  the  appearance  of  the  first  great  literary  works,  the  foun¬ 
tainhead  of  the  modern  literature  of  Albania. 

Working  under  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  in  Serbia,  the 
first  Albanian  writers  directed  their  moral  and  intellectual  energies  to 
the  liberation  of  their  enslaved  country.  The  present  revival  of  national 
consciousness  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  truly  remarkable  works  of  Gero¬ 
lamo  de  Rada,  Pashko  Vasa  Pasha,  Naim  Frasheri,  Zef  Schiru  and 
Gjergj  Fishta.  These  were  followed  by  another  group  of  talented  writers, 
among  whom  Zef  Serembe,  A.  Z.  ^ajupi,  Faik  Konitza,  Luigj  Gurakuqi 
and  Fan  S.  Noli  must  be  given  special  mention.  In  all  their  poetic  pages, 
vibrant  with  patriotism,  this  small  band  of  patriots  worked  to  throw 
off  the  foreign  yoke  and  deliver  their  people  from  religious  fanaticism. 
Still  other  writers  tried  to  create  a  cultural  life  for  Albania  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  world  literature. 

The  leader  of  these  writers  was  Gerolamo  de  Rada  ( 1814-1903),  who 
lived  as  a  virtual  exile  in  the  Albanian  colony  in  Italy.  From  his  pen 
same  a  steady  flow  of  such  romantic  masterpieces  as  Milosao  and 
derbeg;  besides  these,  he  published  several  volumes  of  poetry  in  a  rhythm 
strangely  reminiscent  of  the  popular  ballads  of  Albania.  The  keynote  of 
Rada’s  work  quite  naturally  is  nostalgia  for  his  country,  a  yearning  for 
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the  happy  days  he  had  spent  by  the  family  hearth  when  Albania  was 
a  free  and  prosperous  country.  During  the  long  years  of  his  exile,  Rada 
was  also  editor  of  the  literary  review  Fiamuri  Arberit,  in  whose  flaming 
pages  he  became  the  undaunted  defender  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
his  people.  His  co-worker  was  the  very  young  Zef  Schiru  (1865-1927), 
whose  untiring  efforts  to  maintain  a  high  national  ideal  among  the 
Albanian  emigres  in  southern  Italy  deserves  special  mention  here. 

Among  the  younger  poets  of  Rada’s  generation,  Zef  Serembe  is  un¬ 
surpassed  in  the  delicate  lyricism  of  his  poetry.  Indeed,  he  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Austrian  poet  Lenau.  Himself  a  pensive  soul,  weighed 
down  by  fatalism,  the  eternal  voyager,  Serembe  came  to  maturity  in 
far  off  Brazil. 

One  of  the  most  influential  agitators  in  the  movement  to  free  Albania 
from  its  centuries-old  lethargy  was  the  soldier-poet  Pashko  Vasa  Pasha 
(1827-1892),  of  Scutari.  A  lover  of  liberty,  he  enlisted  in  the  army 
defending  Venice  from  the  Austrian  hordes  which  inundated  Italy  in 
1848  and  1849.  Later  on,  when  Pasha  was  decorated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lebanon,  he  wrote  his  famous  elegy  O  Albania,  my  poor 
Albania. 

On  the  other  hand  his  younger  contemporary,  Naim  Frasheri  (1846- 
1900),  distinguished  himself  as  a  popular  teacher  who  is  constantly  at 
war  with  Turkish  barbarism.  Written  in  Istanbul  and  published  in 
Bucharest,  his  books  were  secretly  distributed  throughout  Albania, 
where  they  became  a  sort  of  breviary  for  all  patriotic  Albanians. 

Frasheri’s  poetry  combines  epic  and  lyric  qualities.  According  to  the 
literary  critics,  his  work  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  periods. 
The  first  of  these  periods,  which  also  constitute  the  essential  plan  of 
his  epic  poems,  is  called  Qerbelaja,  the  merit  of  which  is  slight  because 
of  its  excessive  religious  fervor;  the  second  is  entitled  Historia  e  Skender- 
beut.  Written  in  a  robust  style,  it  retraces  the  story  of  the  legendary 
struggle  of  Albania’s  national  heroes  against  the  soldiers  of  the  Crescent. 
Besides  this  monumental  work,  which  any  literature  would  be  proud 
to  call  its  own,  Frasheri  also  wrote  a  pastoral  poem,  Bageti  e  Bu]kesia, 
which  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  purest  masterpieces  of  this 
genre  in  Albanian  literature,  although  it  has  not  been  completely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  recreating  the  manners  of  Albanian  rustic  life. 

In  the  Reverend  Father  Fishta  (b.  1871),  Naim  Frasheri  has  found 
a  truly  worthy  successor.  But  there  is  this  essential  difference  between 
them:  Fishta’s  themes  are  imbued  with  a  regionalist,  often  Nordic  spirit, 
while  Frasheri  has  given  himself  the  task  of  translating  the  spirit  of  the 
Albanian  people,  without  distinction  as  to  province  or  tribe,  into  popular 
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works  of  art.  Written  in  a  period  when  the  entire  Albanian  nation  vehe¬ 
mently  desired  its  independence,  Fishta’s  epic  masterpiece,  Lahuta  e 
Molds,  failed  to  excite  national  interest  precisely  because  its  spirit  was 
foreign  to  the  people.  It  is  entirely  different  when  we  come  to  Fishta’s 
Mrizi  i  Zanavet,  in  which  we  get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  genuine  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  man  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  religious 
fervor;  and  so  in  his  elegy  Too  Flower  of  Autumn  the  poet  gives  free 
rein  to  the  plaints  and  lamentations  of  a  generous  but  bruised  heart. 

Difficult  as  it  is  for  critics  to  say  who  is  the  greater  epic  poet,  Frasheri 
or  Fishta,  the  concensus  of  literary  opinion  is  that  Fishta,  the  greatest 
satiric  poet  of  Albania,  is  also  its  greatest  lyric  poet.  This  difference  of 
opinion  issues  in  the  main  from  the  fact  that  Fishta’s  expression  of  senti¬ 
ments  has  unfortunately  been  somewhat  shackled  by  the  severe  disci¬ 
pline  of  a  Franciscan  monk. 

When  we  come  to  the  more  recent  Albanian  literature,  one  poet 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  rest.  That  one  is  Lasgush  Pora- 
deci  (b.  1899),  an  austere  poet  and  a  philosopher  of  merit,  on  whose 
brow  literary  criticism  has  unhesitatingly  placed  the  laurel  crown  of 
poesy.  Of  proletarian  origin,  he  has  risen  above  the  realities  of  his  environ¬ 
ment  and  become  an  artist  whose  credo  is  “Art  for  Art’s  Sake.”  Express¬ 
ing  universal  ideas  and  sentiments  in  his  poems,  Poradeci  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  any  Albanian  political  frontiers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  draws  his 
inspiration  not  only  from  the  popular  poetry  of  Albania,  but  also  from 
that  of  other  nations.  It  is  here  that  he  finds  the  heroes  of  his  poetic 
novels,  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine  are  often  only  a  personification 
of  physical  and  moral  beauty.  So  much  for  origins.  A  skillful  literary 
craftsman,  Poradeci  has  divided  his  work  into  cycles,  and  it  is  in  the 
quatrain  cycle  that  his  erotic  poetry  finds  its  finest  expression.  Like  the 
poets  of  all  small  oppressed  nations,  he  finds  his  most  vibrant  lyric  cord 
in  the  nostalgia  of  parting:  “To  part  is  to  die  a  little,”  a  theme  which 
our  poet  renews  in  endless  variations. 

We  have  already  said  that  Poradeci  was  a  philosopher  of  merit. 
Besides  his  poems  of  nostalgia,  he  has  written  a  cycle  of  philosophic 
poems.  Thus  the  word  “life,”  which  recurs  again  and  again  in  these 
poems,  has  the  meaning  of  “struggle”  and  “action.”  Three  titles  partic¬ 
ularly  strike  our  attention:  Gjeniu  i  Anies,  Lundra  che  Flamuri  and 
Vdekja  e  Nositit,  which  form  a  trilogy,  summing  up  the  eternal  struggle 
for  life,  and  the  names  of  which  are  figures  or  symbols :  the  “ship”  (man), 
“genius”  and  the  “standard”  (ideal),  and  finally  the  “struggle”  which 
is  the  struggle  for  liberty.  The  dominant  note  in  his  Golgotha,  however, 
is  action-struggle — at  once  profound  and  optimistic. 
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Although  Fan  Noli  was  born  ( 1880)  abroad  and  lived  in  the  capitals 
of  Europe  most  of  his  life,  he  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  fortunes 
of  his  people,  always  keeping  in  close  touch  with  them.  In  a  poetic  style, 
occasionally  colored  by  humor  but  more  often  reaching  sublime  and 
pathetic  heights,  he  has  tried  to  interpret  the  sentiments  and  aspirations 
of  Albania.  His  Story  of  Sf^enderbeg,  his  translations  from  the  works  of 
Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  Ibsen  and  particularly  Poe’s  “The  Raven”  and 
the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  are  proof  enough  for  the  literary  world 
of  the  great  possibilities  of  his  native  language,  capable  of  expressing  all 
the  human  sentiments  when  used  with  the  sure  knowledge  of  a  great 
writer  like  Noli. 

Today,  there  is  a  whole  coterie  of  young  writers  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  Albanian  masters;  Koste  Cekrezi,  Gj.  Bubani, 
S.  Maleshova,  and  Z.  Fundo  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  literary 
reviews  of  Albania.  Tajar  Zavalani,  writing  in  the  popular  language,  has 
shown  the  Albanian  people  the  beauties  of  Russian  literature  through 
his  translations  of  Tolstoi,  Chekov  and  Gorki;  and  Ernest  Koliqi,  known 
also  for  his  excellent  translations  of  Italian  classics,  has  written  tales 
dealing  with  the  Albanian  bourgeois  milieu  in  an  easy,  pleasant  style. — 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  “Indispensable”  Spanish- 
American  Books 

A  SYMPOSIUM 


A  SHORT  time  ago  Miss  Madaline  W.  Nichols,  who,  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  occupies  a  strategic  position,  submitted  to  the  editors  of 
>•  Boof{s  Abroad  a  list  of  100  Spanish- American  books,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  nucleus  for  a  working  library.  Miss  Nichols 
appeared  to  be  uncertain  herself  about  some  items,  and  there  were  some 
pretty  obvious  gaps,  as  well  as  some  doubt  about  certain  books.  On  the 
other  hand  the  list  seemed  to  be  in  the  main  sound,  and  likely  to  make 
a  good  basis  for  a  selection.  It  was  therefore,  submitted  to  twelve  addi¬ 
tional  scholars,  writers,  and  teachers,  with  the  request  that  they  approve. 
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reject  or  amend  as  they  saw  fit.  These  are:  Irving  W.  Leonard  of  Brown; 
Carlos  Garcia-Prada  of  The  University  of  Washington;  Federico  de 
Onis  of  Columbia;  John  Read  of  Duke;  Sturgis  W.  Leavitt  of  North 
Carolina;  Samuel  Putnam,  the  well  known  critic;  Pedro  Hennquez 
Urena  of  Harvard;  Alberto  Rembao  of  the  staff  of  La  Nueva  Democra- 
da;  Carlton  Beals;  W.  K.  Jones  of  Miami  University;  Hayward  Keni- 
ston  of  Michigan ;  and  Alfred  Coester.  The  last  two  declined  to  approve 
or  revise.  Keniston,  however,  feels  that  more  works  of  a  general  nature, 
of  travel,  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  fine  arts  and  music,  archae¬ 
ology,  geography  and  history  should  be  included.  He  is  also  doubtful  of 
the  literary  merit  of  most  of  the  novels  listed.  Coester  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  probably  fifty  per  cent  of  the  titles  given  are  out  of  print 
and  unobtainable.  There  is  also  a  quiet  irony  in  his  remark  that  the  list 
contains  many  items  he  has  never  seen. 

The  following  table  is  a  compilation,  based  on  Miss  Nichols’  list, 
with  additions  suggested  by  the  others,  and  showing  the  number  in  favor 
of  each  item.  There  was  so  much  independence  of  opinion,  so  little 
agreement,  that  the  final  decision  was  to  include  any  title  for  which 
as  many  as  two  voted. 


PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

Mariategui,  Jose  Carlos  Siete  ensayos  dr  interpretacion  de  la 

realidad  peruana  2 

Marti,  Jose  Obras  2 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


Gonzalez  Prada,  Manuel  Horas  de  lucha 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  Comentarios  reales 

Lugones,  Leopoldo  La  guerra  gaucha 

Sarmiento,  Domingo  Faustino  Facundo 

Vasconcelos,  Jose  Ulises  criollo 


2 

2 

6 

10 

5 


Ibarguren,  Carlos,  et  al 
Menendez  y  Pelayo,  M. 

Sinchez,  Luis  Alberto 

Torres  Rioseco,  Arturo 


Arevalo  Martinez,  Rafael 
Campo,  Estanislao  del 
Cruz,  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la 


LITERATURE 


El  paisa je  y  el  alma  argentina  5 

Historia  de  la  poesta  hispanoameri- 
cana  9 

Historia  de  la  literatura  americana  9 
La  vida  y  pasidn  de  America  latina  2 
La  novela  en  la  AmSrica  Hispana  8 


Novelistas  contempordneos  de  America  2 


VERSE 

Llama 

Fausto 

Poesias 


4 

6 

2 
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VERSE  {Continued) 


Dan'o,  Ruben 

Cantos  de  vida  y  esperanza 

2 

Prosas  profanas 

2 

Ercilla  y  Zuniga,  Alonso 

La  Araucana 

7 

Gutierrez,  Eduardo 

Juan  Moreira 

5 

Santos  Vega 

3 

Hernandez,  Jose 

Martin  Fierro  y  La  vuelta  de  Martin 

Fierro 

9 

Lugones,  Leopoldo 

El  pay  ad  or 

6 

Mistral,  Gabriela 

Desolacidn 

8 

Neruda,  Pablo 

Residencia  en  la  tierra 

5 

Noe,  Julio 

Antologia  de  la  poesia  argentina 

moderna 

6 

Onis,  Federico  de 

Antologia  de  la  poesia  espanola  e 

hispanoamericana 

10 

Oyuela,  Calixto 

Antologia  pohica  hispanoamericana 

r  2 

Reyes,  Alfonso 

Visidn  de  Andhuac 

2 

FICTION 

Acevedo  Diaz,  Eduardo 

Ismael 

4 

Alegria,  Giro 

Los  perros  hamhrientos 

7 

La  serpiente  de  oro 

9 

Argiiedas,  Alcides 

Raza  de  bronce 

8 

Arevalo  Martinez,  Rafael 

El  h  ombre  que  pared  a  un  cab  alio 

9 

Azuela,  Mariano 

Los  de  abajo 

9 

Barrios,  Eduardo 

El  hermano  asno 

9 

Barros  Grez,  Daniel 

Pipiolos  y  pelucones 

6 

Blanco-Fombona,  Rufino 

Hombre  de  hierro 

8 

H ombre  de  oro 

8 

Blest  Gana,  Alberto 

Martin  Rivas 

8 

Bombal,  Maria  Luisa 

La  amortajada 

6 

Cuadra,  Jose  de  la 

Los  sangurimas 

3 

Delgado,  Rafael 

La  calandria 

4 

Diaz  Rodriguez,  Manuel 

tdolos  rotos 

6 

Dickmann,  Max 

Madre  America 

4 

Edwards  Bello,  Joaquin 

El  roto 

9 

Fernandez  de  Lizardi,  Jose  Joaquin 

El  periquillo  sarniento 

10 

(iallegos,  Romulo 

Canaima 

6 

Cantaclaro 

12 

Doha  Barbara 

11 

Pobre  Negro 

2 

Galvez,  Manuel 

La  maestra  normal 

8 

Nacha  Regules 

6 

La  pampa  y  su  pasidn 

3 

Gamboa,  Federico 

Santa 

7 

Garcia  Calderon,  Ventura 

La  venganza  del  cdndor 

6 

Garcia  Godoy,  Federico 

Rufinito 

3 

Giiiraldes,  Ricardo 

Cuentos  de  muerte  y  de  sangre 

3 

Don  Segundo  Sombra 

10 

Guzman,  Martin  Luis 

El  dguila  y  la  serpiente 

0 

La  sombra  del  caudillo 

4 
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FICTION  {Continued) 


Icaza,  Jorge 

Cholos 

2 

En  las  calles 

3 

Huasipungo 

9 

Isaacs,  Jorge 

Maria 

8 

Larreta,  Enrique  Rodriguez 

La  gloria  de  don  Ramiro 

9 

Zogoibi 

3 

Latorre,  Mariano 

Chilenos  del  mar 

2 

Lopez  Albujar,  Enrique 

Matalache 

3 

Lopez  y  Fuentes,  Gregorio 

Arrieros 

2 

El  indio 

10 

Loveira,  Carlos 

Los  ciegos 

3 

Juan  Criollo 

8 

Lynch,  Benito 

Los  caranchos  de  La  Florida 

8 

El  ingles  de  los  giiesos 

6 

El  romance  de  un  gaucho 

4 

Magdaleno,  Mauricio 

El  resplandor 

6 

Mallea,  Eduardo 

Historia  de  una  pasion  argentina 

7 

Mirmol,  Jose 

Amalia 

10 

Martinez  Zuviria,  Gustavo 

La  casa  de  los  cuervos 

6 

(Hugo  Wast) 

Desierto  de  piedra 

6 

Matto  de  Turner,  Clorinda 

Aves  sin  nido 

8 

Orreco  Luco,  Luis 

Casa  grande 

2 

U n  idilio  nuevo 

2 

Othon  Diaz,  Enrique 

Protesta 

3 

Palma,  Ricardo 

T  radiciones 

10 

Pareja  y  Diez  Canseco,  Alfredo 

Baldomera 

2 

Parra,  Teresa  de  la 

Memorias  de  Mama  Blanca 

8 

Payro,  Roberto 

El  casamiento  de  Laucha 

Las  divertidas  aventuras  del  nieto  de 

8 

Juan  Moreira 

6 

Pago  Chico 

6 

Picon  Febres,  Gonzalo 

El  sargento  Felipe 

3 

Portillo  y  Rojas,  Jose  Lopez 

La  parcela 

7 

Prado,  Pedro 

Alsino 

3 

Prieto,  Jenaro 

El  socio 

7 

Quiroga,  Carlos 

Raza  sujrida 

2 

Quiroga,  Horacio 

Anaconda 

8 

La  vuelta  de  Anaconda 

8 

Reyles,  Carlos 

El  embrujo  de  Sevilla 

7 

El  gaucho  Florido 

5 

Raza  de  Cain 

7 

El  terruho 

5 

Rivera,  Jose  Eustacio 

La  vordgine 

9 

Romero,  Jose  Ruben 

Anticipacidn  a  la  muerte 

3 

Desbandada 

2 

La  vida  inutil  de  Pito  Perez 

8 

Salaverri,  Vicente 

F.ste  era  un  pais 

4 

Torres  Bodet,  Jaime 

Domingo 

2 

Viana,  Javier 

Campo 

5 

Gaucho 

4 

Villaverde,  Cirilo 

Cecilia  Valdes 

7 

Zavala  Muniz,  Justino 

Crdnica  de  la  reja 

4 
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ESSAYS 

Montalvo,  Juan  Capitulos  que  se  le  olvidaron  a  Cer¬ 


vantes  4 

Siete  tratados  8 

Rodo,  Jose  Enrique  Ariel  10 

Mirador  de  Prdspero  4 

Motives  de  Proteo  5 

DRAMA 

Ascasubi,  Hilario  Santos  Vega  6 

Gorostiza,  M.  E.  de  Contigo  pan  y  cebolla  6 

Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  Juan  Las  paredes  oyen  4 

La  verdad  sospechosa  4 

Sanchez,  Florencio  Barranca  aba]o  9 

En  familia  8 

La  gringa  9 

M’hijo  el  dotor  9 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ANTHOLOGIES,  TRANSLATIONS,  Etc. 


Coester,  Alfred  Anthology  of  the  Modernista  Move¬ 
ment  6 

Literary  History  of  Spanish  America  8 
Goldberg,  Isaac  Studies  in  Spanish  American  Litera¬ 
ture  2 

Harvard  Council  of  Hispanic  American 

Studies  Bibliographies  7 

Martin,  Percy  A.  Who’s  Who  in  Latin  America  9 

Bierstadt,  Edward  Dale  Three  Plays  of  the  Argentine  4 

Blackwell,  Alice  Stone  Some  Spanish  American  poets  5 

Frank,  Waldo  Tales  From  the  Argentine  5 

Owens,  Walter  Martin  Fierro  5 


A  few  observations  are  interesting  as  well  as  pertinent.  Thus  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leonard  insists  that,  despite  birth  and  residence,  Alarcon  and 
Gorostiza  belong  not  to  Mexican  nor  Spanish-American  literature,  but 
to  Castillian.  Beals  refers  to  the  works  of  Alarcon  as  “necessary  ancient 
classics,  but  not  to  my  taste.”  Professor  Leavitt  also  classes  Alarcon  and 
Gorostiza  as  Peninsular;  he  suggests  too  that  such  a  list  should  con¬ 
tain  full  bibliographical  information.  Torres-Rioseco  thinks  the  list 
should  be  greatly  expanded,  and  Henriquez  Ureha  finds  it  woefully 
inadequate  as  regards  poetry,  which  is,  after  all,  the  most  abundant 
and  probably  the  best  manifestation  of  the  Spanish-American  crea¬ 
tive  genius.  Samuel  Putnam  calls  attention  to  the  lamentable  fact  that 
much  of  the  best  writing  in  Latin  America,  especially  that  of  the 
essayists,  has  appeared  only  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  is  not 
available  in  book  form.  He  also  thinks  the  list  should  be  stronger  in 
works  on  literature  and  criticism  and  he  insists  that  the  Negro  element 
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in  Spanish-American  literature  cannot  be  overlooked.  W.  K.  Jones 
objects  to  the  neglect  of  short  story  collections,  of  which  a  great  many 
are  available. 

Certain  pithy  comments  on  individuals  and  titles  are  amusing  and 
illuminating.  Read  has  “always  thought  Ascasubi’s  Santos  Vega  over¬ 
rated.”  Rather  than  an  American-printed  anthology  of  Dario  he  would 
choose  a  Spanish  edition  of  selections.  He  turns  thumbs  down  on 
Eduardo  Gutierrez  and  all  his  works.  Henriquez  Urena  would  offer 
from  Dario  Azul,  Prosas  prof  anas  and  Cantos  de  la  vtda.  He  also  thinks 
the  list  over-crowded  with  novels,  many  of  them  second  rate  or  lower; 
specifically,  the  works  of  Hugo  Wast  are  “very  bad;  mere  pot-boilers.” 
Alberto  Rembao  writes  an  emphatic  “No!”  after  Jose  Mancisidor’s 
La  Ciudad  roja,  the  work  of  Wast  and  Alfredo  Pareja  y  Diez  Canseco’s 
Baldomera,  preferring  his  La  beldaca. 

Carleton  Beals  rates  La  Araucana  “a  classic,  but  dull,”  Jorge  Isaacs’ 
Marta  a  “classic  romance  for  14  year  old  girls,  equivalent  to  Gene 
Stratton  Porter,”  Eduardo  Mai  lea’s  Historia  de  una  pasidn  argentina 
“Terrible!  not  a  novel,”  Wast  as  “enjoyable  but  overrated,”  Teresa  de  la 
Parra’s  Memorias  de  mama  Blanca  as  “terrible.” 

Thus  Miss  Nichols’  list  of  100  emerges  cut  approximately  50  per  cent, 
with  many  severe  criticisms,  and  with  some  of  its  more  glaring  omissions 
pretty  well  indicated.  It  is  offered  here  as  being  farther  than  ever  from 
conclusive  but  perhaps  as  worthy  of  further  discussion;  and  at  least  as 
though  t-provok  i  ng. 

stockings?’  The  saleswoman  answered: 
‘God  bless  the  King!  Turn  to  the 
right.’” — Jacob  Worm-Miiller,  in  The 
A merican-Scandinavian  Review. 

The  Ostdeutsche  Beobachter ,  quoted 
in  Nation  und  Stoat  (Vienna),  ap¬ 
proaches  the  long-moot  question  of 
whether  Brussels  is  principally  a  Flem¬ 
ish  or  principally  a  French  city.  The  cen¬ 
sus  for  the  year  1930  showed  that  of  the 
city’s  population  126,796  spoke  only 
Flemish,  334,937  only  French,  and  406,- 
528  spoke  both  languages.  This  would 
seem  at  first  blush  to  indicate  a  French 
majority.  But  since  Flemings  learn 
French  and  practically  no  Walloons 
learn  Flemish,  the  Beobachter  %  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  practically  all  but  the  334,937 
were  Flemings,  and  that  Brussels  is  a 
Flemish,  hence  a  Germanic,  city. 


i. 


An  obligatory  grace  in  German  or¬ 
phanages,  as  reported  by  Stanley  High 
in  The  Living  Age,  runs: 

For  this  food,  my  Fiihrer,  my  thanl{s  J 

[  render. 

Protector  of  age  and  childhood  tender. 

The  first  bilingual  (Italo-German) 
newspaper  has  made  its  appearance,  in 
Catania,  Sicily.  It  is  issued  by  the  Fas¬ 
cist  party,  and  circulates  for  the  most 
part  in  the  German  aviation  camps  in 
Sicily. — From  Le  Travailleur,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts 

“Columbus  wrote  a  mixture  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese.” — Ramon  Menen- 
dez  Pidal,  in  Revista  Cubana. 

“One  day  a  German  came  into  the  de¬ 
partment  store  Sten  &  Strom  in  Oslo, 
and  said:  ‘Heil  Hitler!  Where  arc  the 
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Necrology’ 

F.  Britten  Austin,  British  novelist  and 
playwright,  in  Wcston-Supcr-Mare 
(Somersetshire)  March  12,  age  55. 

Cecil  io  B4cz,  Paraguayan  educator,  his¬ 
torian,  diplomat  and  statesman,  in 
Asuncion  June  18,  age  79.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  historical,  literary  and 
scientific  works,  of  which  the  His- 
toria  Colonial  del  Paraguay  y  del  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  and  the  Cuestidn  de  Lt- 
mites  entre  Paraguay  y  Bolivia  are  out¬ 
standing. 

Michele  Barbi,  famous  Dante  scholar,  in 
Florence  October. 

Signora  Mantica  Barzini,  Italian  novel¬ 
ist,  in  Milan  July  9. 

Mary  Annette  Beauchamp  (“Eliza¬ 
beth”),  English  novelist  and  author  of 
the  best  seller  Mr.  S/^effington,  in 
Charleston  February  9,  age  74. 

Henri  Bergson,  French  philosopher,  au¬ 
thor  and  the  1928  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature,  in  Vichy  January 
4,  age  81. 

Elie  Joseph  Bois,  ex-editor  of  the  Paris 
newspaper  Le  Petit  Parisien,  in  Lon¬ 
don  April  27. 

Natalio  Botana,  publisher  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  newspaper  La  Critica,  in  Jujuy, 
Argentina  August  7. 

Sir  Emsley  Carr,  British  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  Walton-on-Hill,  Surrey  July 
31,  age  74. 

Dr.  Ernest  Choquette,  Canadian  author, 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  age  78. 

Rudolph  de  Cordova,  actor,  dramatist, 
author  of  film  version  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  in  London  January  11,  age  81. 

Jos6  de  la  Cuadra,  Ecuadorean  writer, 
educator  and  public  official,  in  Guay¬ 
aquil  February  26,  age  37.  He  was 
the  author  of  novels,  short  stories  and 
poems. 

Tristan  Dereme,  French  poet,  in  Oloron 


ZIPPERMANN 


(Pyrenees)  October,  age  53.  He  was 
an  authority  on  meter  and  versifica¬ 
tion. 

Carlos  Malheiro  Dias,  Portuguese  au¬ 
thor,  in  Lisbon  October  19. 

Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  Mexican  lawyer 
and  journalist,  in  Mexico  City,  No- 
veml^r  21,  1940,  age  62. 

Agustin  Edwards,  Chilean  statesman 
and  publisher  of  the  newspaper  El 
Mercurio,  in  Santiago,  Chile  June  18, 
age  63. 

Tolsten  Fogelquist,  author  and  one  of 
the  fourteen  members  of  the  Swedish 
Academy,  in  Darlekarlien  January  23, 
age  61. 

Sir  James  George  Frazer,  British  folk¬ 
lore  scholar  and  anthropologist,  in 
Cambridge,  age  87. 

Emetrio  Gonzalez,  Paraguayan  states¬ 
man,  teacher  and  writer,  in  Asuncidn 
April  23,  age  77. 

Shigure  Hasegawa,  Japanese  authoress, 
summer  of  1941. 

Walter  Hasenclever,  novelist,  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  in  France  upon  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  of  Northern  France. 

Frederick  Robert  Higgins,  Irish  poet, 
in  Dublin  January  8,  age  44. 

Antonio  Jose  Iregui,  Colombian  jurist, 
author  and  teacher,  in  Bogoti,  May 
26,  age  77. 

James  Joyce,  Irish  novelist,  author  of 
Ulysses,  in  Zurich,  Switzerland  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  age  58. 

Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan,  British  novel¬ 
ist,  in  Fairlight,  Sussex,  January  17, 
age  84. 

Yoriye  Kubo,  Japanese  poetess,  summer 
of  1941. 

Pierre  de  Labriole,  member  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Inscriptions  and  Paris  Uni¬ 
versity  Professor  of  Letters,  in  Nantes, 
France  January  15,  age  66. 

John  R.  Lumby,  Canadian  journalist,  in 
Fort  William,  Ontario,  July  6,  age  73. 
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Maurice  Leblanc,  author  of  the  Arsene 
Lupin  stories,  in  Perpignan  early  in 
November,  aged  76. 

Archibald  G,  MacDonnell,  British  satir¬ 
ical  novelist,  in  Oxford,  England  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  age  45. 

Carl  Georg  von  Maassen,  literary  his¬ 
torian,  in  Munich  December  22,  1940, 
age  60. 

Leopold  Mabilleau,  French  scholar  and 
philosopher,  in  La  Baule  February  16, 
age  88. 

Pierre  Mille,  French  author  of  novels 
and  of  Colonial  Historical  works,  in 
Paris  January  15,  age  76. 

Jose  Moselli,  novelist,  in  Cannes,  France, 
age  59. 

Ramsay  Muir,  British  historian  and  au¬ 
thor,  in  Middlesex  May  4,  age  69. 

Dr.  Carlos  M.  Noel,  Speaker  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a 
leading  Argentine  writer,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  January  3,  age  54.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de 
Lettres  of  Paris  and  the  author  of 
works  on  criticism,  sociology  and  the 
theatre. 

Jacques  Normand  (Jacques  Madeleine), 
French  poet,  in  Paris  August  2,  age  82. 

Israel  Okun,  Yiddish  journalist,  in  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada  October  22,  age  64. 

John  Oxenham,  prolific  British  writer 
of  novels,  essays  and  verse,  in  Sussex 
January  24,  age  80. 

Marcel  Prevost,  French  novelist  and 
playwright,  near  Vienne,  France, 
April  8. 

Guy  de  Pourtales,  French  novelist  and 
biographer,  in  Montana-Vermala, 
Switzerland  June  13,  age  57.  He  wrote 
nearly  a  dozen  books,  plus  essays, 
many  of  which  were  translated  into 
English,  German,  Czecho-Slovak, 
Swedish,  Hungarian  and  other  lan¬ 
guages.  His  La  Pec  he  Miraculeuse 
(Shadows  Around  the  Lake)  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  the  Prix  Gobert 
of  the  French  Academy  and  the 
Heinemann  Prize  in  England. 

Victor  Manuel  Rendon,  Ecuadorean 
author  and  diplomat,  in  Guayaquil, 
October  9,  1940,  age  81. 

Gino  Rocca,  Italian  playwright  and 


journalist,  in  Milan  February  13,  age 
50. 

Andre  Romane,  French  poet,  in  Aix-en- 
Provence  February  27. 

Johannes  Schlaf  (Naturalismus),  Ger¬ 
man  author,  in  Querfurt  February  1, 
age  78. 

Constance  Smedley,  British  author  and 
playwright,  in  London  March  9. 

Count  Antoni  Sobanski,  Polish  author 
and  journalist,  in  London,  April  13, 
age  42. 

Felix  von  Stenglin,  German  author,  in 
Berlin  middle  of  January,  age  80. 

Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  famed  as  In¬ 
dia’s  greatest  modern  poet,  composer, 
historian,  educator  and  winner  of  the 
1913  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  in 
Calcutta  August  7,  age  80.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  some  3,000  verses,  innumer¬ 
able  songs,  about  50  plays,  some  40 
works  of  fiction  and  50  volumes  of 
essays,  he  did  much  toward  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  unified  India. 

Joaquin  Tamayo-Alvarez,  Colombian 
writer  and  literary  historian,  in  Bo¬ 
gota  March  29. 

Georges  Thenon  (“Rip”),  French 
review  writer,  in  Paris  May  26. 

Adolfo  Venturi,  Italian  art  authority 
and  author  of  a  monumental  thirty- 
volume  history  of  Italian  art,  in  Ligu- 
re,  Italy  June  9,  age  84. 

R.  Verhulst,  Dutch  author,  March  26, 
age  75. 

Alberto  Munoz  Vernaza,  Ecuadorian 
jurist,  literary  historian  and  diplomat, 
in  Cuenca  May  5. 

Henry  Mackinnon  Walbrook,  British 
playwright,  drama  critic  and  author, 
in  London  February  13. 

Sir  Hugh  Walpole,  prolific  British  nov¬ 
elist,  in  Manesty,  England  June  1,  age 
57. 

Virginia  Woolf,  leading  British  novelist, 
essayist  and  author  of  such  famous 
works  as  Orlando,  Three  Guineas  and 
The  Years. 

Distinctions 

The  Swedish  Government  has  decided 
that  Nobel  Prizes  shall  not  be  award¬ 
ed  this  year. 
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The  Czecho-Slovak  State  Prize  for  Lit¬ 
erature  for  1940  to  Maurice  Hindus. 
The  1940  Bialik  Prize  of  the  Tel  Aviv 
Municipality,  >^100,  was  divided 
equally  among  the  Hebrew  authors 
Yehuda  Borula  {Adventures  of  Ako- 
via);  Asher  Barash  {Alien  Love)',  Dr. 
M.  Zagarodsky  {Lexicon  of  Agricul¬ 
ture)’,  Dr.  Zvi  Rudi  {Lexicon  of  Phi¬ 
losophy). 

Ada  Negri,  greatest  living  modern  Ital¬ 
ian  poetess,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Royal  Italian  Academy. 

The  1940  James  Tait  Black  Memorial 
Book  Prize  to  Charles  Morgan  for  his 
novel  The  Voyage. 

Swiss  Schiller  Prize  to  Robert  Crottet 
for  his  novel  Maouno. 

The  1940  Anglo-Silvio-Novaro  Prize  to 
Francesco  Chiesa,  Italian  author. 
Gakushi-in  Sho  (Academy  Prize).  Es¬ 
tablished  in  1911  and  awarded  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  Imperial  Academy  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  contributions  to  science 
and  culture. 

Literary  Awards  in  1940: 

Saito  Mokichi  for  Ka/(inomoto-no- 
Hitomaro  (An  ancient  poet). 
Ishida  Motosuye  for  Haibungaku  Ko- 
satsu  (A  Study  of  Haiku  Litera¬ 
ture).  Haiku  is  the  seventeen-syl¬ 
lable  Japanese  verse. 

No  Literary  awards  in  1941. 

Mita  Bungakji  Sho  (Mita  Literature 
Prize).  Established  in  1935  by  the 
Mita  Literature  Society. 

Literary  Awards  in  1940: 

Ishikawa  Joji  for  H6\ab6  (Apart¬ 
ment). 

Yokoyama  Shige  for  Shomotsu  Sosa 
(Search  for  Books). 

Bungei  Hanron  Shishu  Sho  (Bungei 
Hanron  Poetical  Anthology  Prize). 
Established  in  1940  and  awarded 
annually  by  the  Bungei  Hanron  Mag¬ 
azine. 

Literary  Awards  in  1941: 

Okazaki  Seiichiro  for  Ni^utai  Koei 
(Body  Beautiful). 

Takeuchi  Teruyo  (Miss)  for  Shizul{a 
Nari  Ai  (Peaceful  Love). 

Kikuchi  Sho  (Kikuchi  Prize).  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1939  and  awarded  annually 


by  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Japanese  Literature. 

Literary  Awards  in  1940  (Second): 
To  Mushakoji  Saneatsu,  Satomi  Ton 
and  Uno  Koji. 

Literary  Awards  in  1941  (Third): 
Muroo  Saisei  for  Sens  hi  (Death  in 
Military  Action). 

Tanaka  Kotaro,  posthumous  award 
for  his  literary  contributions 
throughout  his  long  life. 

Akutagawa  Sho  (Akutagawa  Prize). 
Established  in  1930  and  awarded  an¬ 
nually. 

Literary  Award  in  1941  (Twelfth): 
Sakurada  Tsunehisa  for  Hiraga  Gen- 
nai  (name  of  person). 

Naoki  Sho  (Naoki  Prize).  Established 
in  1935  and  awarded  twice  annually. 
Award  for  1940  (Twelfth,  or  second 
award  for  the  year) : 

Murakami  Genzo  for  Kazul^a  Fudo- 

. 

Shincho-sha  Sho  (Shincho  Magazine 
Prize).  Established  in  1938  and 
awarded  annually. 

Awards  for  1941  (Fourth): 

In  literature  to  Tsuboi  Sakae  for  Ko- 
yomi  (Calendar). 

In  fiction  to  Hojo  Hideji  for  Kal{l{a 
(His  Excellency). 

Humor  Sho  (Humor  Prize).  Establish¬ 
ed  in  1940  and  awarded  annually  by 
the  Humor  Story  Writers’  Club. 

No  information  available  on  awards 
for  1940  or  1941. 

Shijin  Konwa  Kai  Sho  (Poets’  Society 
Prize).  Established  in  1939  and 
awarded  annually  by  the  Poets’  So¬ 
ciety. 

Award  in  1941  (Third): 

Nishimura  Kozo  for  Isho  (A  Will). 
Manshu  Bunwa  Sho  (Manchurian 
Literary  Prize).  Established  in  1940 
and  awarded  annually. 

Award  in  1941  (Second): 

(a)  Literary  Award: 

Hyaga  Nobuo  for  Dai  Hachi-go 
Tenl{etsuki  (Switch  No.  8). 
Takagi  Kyozo  for  Karasu  no  Sue 
(The  Crow’s  Descendants). 

(b)  Award  for  contributions: 

Jo  Ko-usu. 
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Asahi  Bunka  Sho  (Asahi  Cultural 
Prize),  awarded  annually  by  the  Asa¬ 
hi  Shimbun  newspaper  for  distin¬ 
guished  contributions  to  culture  in 
general. 

Award  for  literature  in  1940: 

Hino  Ashihei  for  his  trilogy  Mugi  to 
Heitai  (Wheat  and  Soldiers),  Tsu- 
chi  to  Heitai  (Mud  and  Soldiers) 
and  Hana  to  Heitai  (Flower  and 
Soldiers). 

Jido  Bunka  Sho  (Children’s  Culture 
Prize).  Established  in  1939  and 
awarded  annually  by  the  Japan 
Cultural  Society. 

Awards  in  1939  (First),  selected  in 
February,  1940: 

Hamada  Horosuke  for  Hiragana 
DdwaShU  (Collection  of  Children’s 
Stories). 

Hayashi  Takashi  for  Watashi-tachi 
no  Karada  (Our  Body). 

Yoda  Junichi  for  Yagi  to  Osara  (Goat 
and  Dish). 

Award  in  1940  (Second),  selected  in 
1941: 

Fujita  Mitsuko  (Miss)  for  Kamisama 
no  H anas  hi  (Story  of  God). 

Note:  The  last  name  is  given  first  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Japanese  custom. 

The  Chilean  review  Atenea  prize  to 
Chela  Reyes  for  her  novel  Puertas 
verdes  y  caminos  blancos. 

Losada’s  new  Ricardo  Giiiraldes  prizes 
of  2000  and  1000  pesos  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  books  have  been  awarded 
to  Bernardo  Verbitsky  for  his  novel 
Es  dificil  empezar  a  vivir  and  to  Juan 
Carlos  Oneti  for  T terra  de  nadie. 
The  Instituto  de  Literatura  Puertorri- 
quena,  which  was  created  by  the  Puer¬ 
to  Rican  legislature  for  stimulating 
literary  production  among  the  island’s 
writers,  has  awarded  a  $1000  prize  to 
Fernando  Sierra  Berdecia  for  his  com¬ 
edy  Esta  noche  juega  el  joiner,  and 
two  $500  prizes,  one  to  Joaquin  Lo¬ 
pez  Lopez  for  his  volume  of  poems, 
Romancero  de  la  luna,  and  the  other, 
to  Julia  de  Burgos  for  her  Cancidn  de 
la  verdad  sencilla. 

The  Latin  American  novel  contest  prize 


of  $2,500  awarded  to  Ciro  Alegria  for 
his  El  mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno  (Broad 
and  Alien  Is  the  World).  Alegria  is 
the  author  of  La  serpiente  de  oro 
(Serpent  of  Gold),  published  in  1935, 
which  won  the  literary  prize  of  the 
Nascimento  publishing  house  and  Los 
perros  hambrientos  (Hungry  Dogs), 
1940. 

The  3,650  mark  Erzahler  prize  of  the 
neue  linie  divided  among  Gerhard 
Denecke,  Anny  Berg  v.  Linde,  Ger¬ 
hart  Weise,  Georg  von  der  Vring, 
Gunther  Wandel  and  Marga  Taut. 
The  Oberdonau  Gaupreis  awarded  for 
the  first  time  to  Richard  Billinger. 
The  Wien  Dichterpreis  awarded  to 
Josef  Weinheber,  Mirko  Jelusich  and 
Ina  Seidel. 

The  Reichshauptstadt  Literaturpreis  to 
Kurt  Kluge  for  his  Die  Zauberberge, 
to  Friedrich  Griese  for  Die  Weiss- 
l{dpje  and  Herbert  von  Hoerner  for 
Der  graue  Reiter. 

The  1940  Volkspreis  to  authors  Hans 
Venatier  and  Ulrich  Sander. 

The  Prague  Kunst  and  Wissenschaft 
prizes  (5000  Kronen  each,  1940)  to 
Rudolf  Slawitschek  for  his  novel 
Hans  Adam  Lowenmacht,  Franz 
Hauptmann  for  his  play  Bauem- 
hrieg,  and  to  Erich  Bachmann  and 
Professor  Langer  for  scholarly  stud¬ 
ies. 

One  of  the  most  important  literary 
events  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  the 
award  of  Stalin  Prizes  for  outstanding 
literary  works  of  the  past  6  years. 

Stalin  Prizes  were  instituted  by  the 
order  of  the  Council  of  the  People’s  Com¬ 
missars  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  honor  of  the 
60th  birthday  of  J.  Stalin,  and  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  categories: 

First  prize  1 00,000  rubles 

Second  “  50,000  “ 

Third  “  25,000  “ 

Following  are  the  persons  who  were 
awarded  Stalin  Prizes  by  a  decision  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  March  16,  1941: 
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Writers — First  Prize 

A.  N.  Tolstoi,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  for  his 
novel  Peter  I. 

S.  N.  Sergeyev-Zensky  for  his  novel 
Sevastopol  Rises  published  in  1939- 
1940. 

M.  A.  Sholokhov,  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
his  novel  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don 
published  in  1940. 

Writers — Second  Prizes 

N.  E.  Virta,  for  his  novel  Odinochestvo 
(Loneliness),  published  in  1935. 

Leon  M.  Kiachelli,  Georgian  writer,  for 
his  novel  Gwadi-Bigva  published  in 
Georgian — 1928  and  in  Russian — 

1939. 

Alexei  S.  Novikov-Priboi,  for  his  novel 
Zuzima  published  in  1935  (2nd 
part). 

Poetry — First  Prize 

Nicolai  N.  Asseyev,  for  his  poem:  Ma- 
ya/^ovs/^y  Begins  published  in  1940. 

Ivan  D.  Kupala,  for  his  collection  of 
poems  From  the  Heart  published  in 

1940. 

Pavel  G.  Tychina,  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  of  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.  for  his  collection  of  poems 
Spirit  of  the  United  Family  published 
in  1938. 

Poetry — Second  Prize 

Jambul  Jabayev,  People’s  poet  of  Va- 
zakh  S.S.R.,  for  his  entire  poetic  work. 

Vassili  T.  Lebedev-Kumach,  for  his 
texts  to  popular  songs. 

Cjeorgi  N.  Leonidze,  for  his  poem 
Childhood  of  a  Leader  published  in 
1939. 

Sergey  V.  Mikhalkov,  for  his  poetry  for 
children. 

Alexander  T.  Tvardovsky,  for  his  poem 
Strana  Muravia  (Land  of  Muravia) 
published  in  1936. 


Dramaturgy — First  Prize 

Konstantine  A.  Trenev,  for  his  play 
Lyubov  Yarovaya,  staged  in  a  new 
version  in  1937. 

Alexander  E.  Korneychuk,  for  his  plays 
Platon  Krechet  and  Bogdan  Khme- 
lintsky,  staged  in  1936  and  1939. 

Nicolai  F.  Pogodin,  for  his  play  The 
Man  With  the  Gun  staged  in  1937. 

Dramaturgy — Second  Prize 

Samed  Vurgun,  (Armenian  dramatist) 
for  his  play  Vagiff  staged  in  1939. 

Krondrat  K.  Krapiva,  for  his  play  Who 
Laughs  Last  staged  in  1939. 

Vladimir  A.  Solovjev,  for  his  play  Field 
Marshal  Kutuzov  staged  in  1940. 

Literary  Critics — First  Prize 

Igor  E.  Grabarj,  professor  of  Art,  for  his 
book  Repin,  published  in  1937. 


Dr.  John  D.  Fitz-Gcrald  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  is  preparing  a  bio¬ 
graphical  and  bibliographical  directory 
of  Spanish  American  writers. 

The  Caracas  weekly  Elite  is  running 
a  serial  “anthology  of  Venezuelan 
prose,”  consisting  of  a  selection  each 
week  from  a  different  Venezuelan  writ¬ 
er,  together  with  a  brief  appreciation  by 
some  well-known  critic. 

“The  criticism  of  foreign  books  ought 
to  be  left  to  specialists  who  would  concern 
themselves  less  with  reviewing  books 
than  with  placing  the  authors  in  the 
general  atmosphere  of  their  country.” — 
— Andre  Billy. 

“. . .  modern  Spanish  poetry  was  born 
in  Latin  America  and  the  bulk  of  twen¬ 
tieth  century  Spanish  poetry  is  Latin- 
American.  Since  the  subjugation  of 
Spain  and  the  exile  or  death  of  her  most 
important  contemporary  poets,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Spanish  literature  of 
the  immediate  future  will  also  be  written 
in  the  New  World.” — H.  R.  Hays,  in 
Decision. 
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RONDEL  DES  MAITRES  QUEUX* 

By  Wm.  Leonard  Schwarz 
Stanford  University 

Partir,  cest  manger  b'ten  mieux, 
C’est  manger  de  ce  quon  aime. 

On  ne  mange  plus  du  meme 
En  toute  heure  et  dans  tout  lieu 

C’est  un  menu  plus  heureux, 

Un  bon  verre  d’Angouleme: 

Partir,  c’est  manger  bien  mieux! 

Et  I’ on  mange  et  c’est  un  jeu, 

Et  jusqu’au  festin  supreme, 

C’est  son  argent  que  I’on  seme, 

Oue  I’on  seme  aux  maitres  queux: 

Partir,  c’est  manger  bien  mieux. 

•  Larousse  du  XXe  siecle:  maitres  queux,  cor¬ 
poration  dc  cuisinicrs  dits  aussi  cuisimers  porte- 
chape  et  traiteurs  de  la  ville  et  faubourgs  de 
Paris,  organiscc  cn  1599;  Lcs  maitres  queux 
avaient  le  privilege  de  porter  a  domicile  lcs 
mets  rccouvcrts  d’unc  chape  dc  fer  blanc. 

Fugitives  and  Boof(s 

A  Parenthesis  in  the  Erench  Debacle 
By  Ruth  Lenz 
(For  Boof{s  Abroad) 

Seventeen  days  of  flight  before  Hit¬ 
ler’s  men,  seventeen  days  and  nights  on 
motor  lorries,  peasant  carts,  bicycles, 
with  nights  spent  in  ditches  or  aban¬ 
doned  barns,  inclined  us  to  forget,  in 
June,  1940,  that  there  were  such  things 
as  books  and  cool,  meditative  libraries. 
The  Sorbonne,  the  seminaries  about  the 
Place  du  Pantheon,  lay  behind  us  like 
a  dream  from  another  life.  Realities  were 
the  sweaty,  hunted  faces  of  the  fugitives 
on  the  roads,  the  cannon  of  the  fleeing 
wagon-trains,  the  peasants  beating  their 


straining  horses,  reality  was  the  town 
just  beyond  us,  the  next  scrap  of  bread 
and  glass  of  water, — reality  no  longer 
were  the  towns  and  bridges  behind  us, 
with  the  thunder  of  the  bombs  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance. 
Could  it  be  that  there  were  any  longer 
such  things  as  newspapers  and  books 

We  saw  our  first  pap)er  in  a  village 
beyond  the  Loire.  There  was  just  one 
sheet  of  it.  It  traveled  from  one  soldier’s 
fist  to  the  next  one.  It  was  three  days 
old  already.  “Impossible” — “That’s  a  lie” 
— came  from  dusty,  dry  lips.  This  paper, 
the  Paris  Soir,  consisted  entirely  of  an 
appeal  to  the  population  of  Paris  to  be 
calm  and  reasonable,  since  the  Germans 
were  in  possession  of  the  city  and  life 
would  go  on  there  quietly  and  decently. 
Life  on  the  roads  did  not  go  on  so.  The 
soldiers  who  read  the  pap)er  rushed  out 
of  the  tavern  where  they  had  stopped  to 
rest,  climbed  into  autos  or  bestrode 
motor-cars  and  were  on  their  way  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Whither.^  To 
save  weapons  and  munitions,  to  take 
ship  for  the  colonics.  We  followed  them. 
We  left  behind  us  the  Loire  and  its 
castles,  places  I  had  read  about  in  books, 
famous  and  charming  for  their  age  and 
their  beauty.  We  did  not  even  look  back. 
We  were  part  of  a  mighty  stream  of  fugi¬ 
tives,  on  foot,  in  horsedrawn  carts,  in 
autos,  the  same  stream  which  had  swal¬ 
lowed  us  on  the  other  side  of  Paris  and 
never  rested  night  or  day. 

We  had  scarcely  passed  the  bridge  at 
Meung,  when  it  burst  and  flew  into  the 
air.  Names  like  Perigueux  and  Bergerac 
bored  themselves  into  my  brain  for  a 
moment.  I  had  read  of  them,  heard  about 
them,  in  some  other  life;  now  we  strug¬ 
gled  through  their  main  streets,  airplanes 
hovering  over  us,  and  left  them  behind. 
Men  and  women  came  out  of  their 
houses  with  bundles  in  their  hands  and 
joined  us.  Southward! 
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We  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
to  a  little  old  city.  We  had  plenty  of 
time,  and  so  had  the  thousands  of  other 
fugitives  from  Belgium  and  the  North  of 
France.  In  this  little  old  city,  which  had 
been  the  second  headquarters  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France,  there  was  a  little  lib¬ 
rary,  “Bibliotheque  populaire,*'  founded 
in  a  liberal  impulse  of  the  seventies.  It 
was  open  twice  a  week  for  a  few  hours, 
in  charge  of  certain  city  teachers  and  offi¬ 
cials  who  gave  their  services  without  ad¬ 
ditional  compensation.  These  incidental 
librarians  were  swamped  with  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  patrons  who  all  at  once  invaded 
their  neat  little  rooms.  Laborers  from 
Lille  and  the  Borinage,  Spanish  fugitives 
from  the  Civil  War,  held  Flaubert, 
France,  Daudet,  Maupassant,  Zola  in 
their  hands  and  read  them.  These  crea¬ 
tive  works  which  have  made  France  so 
famous  in  the  world  of  European  culture 
experienced  a  strange  rebirth  in  the  days 
of  France’s  terrible  collapse.  In  other 
days  only  the  schoolchildren  had  come 
and  gone,  carrying  the  books  in  their 
childish  book-bags;  now  came  men  with 
heavy  hands  and  wrapped  the  books 
carefully  in  newspapers  before  they 
thrust  them  into  the  great  pockets  of 
their  rough  working  clothes.  I  read  Ana- 
tole  France’s  Revoke  des  Anges,  and  a 
Spanish  refugee  who  had  been  reading 
it  over  my  shoulder  begged  me  to  save 
it  for  him.  Certainly  books  have  rarely 
been  read  so  attentively  and  meditated 
by  so  many  and  various  brains  as  in  that 
short  time  in  the  little  city.  The  Spaniard, 
who  had  learned  to  read  and  write  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  was  doubtless  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  word  “Revolte,”  whereas 
I  came  to  think  of  those  hunted  fugitives 
on  the  high-roads  as  the  angels  of 
France,  outlawed  by  a  self-complacent 
God. 

In  two  months  the  little  city  was 
empty  again,  the  fugitives  had  crept  back 
apprehensively  into  their  war-devastated 
houses  and  cities,  and  the  hard-worked 
books  reposed  quietly  once  more  on  their 
shelves. 

But  w'ho  knows  in  what  form  Zola’s 


/'accuse  and  the  restless  angels  of  Ana- 
tole  France  may  come  to  life  again  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  readers.? 

Foreign  Language  Instruction 
in  Latin  America 

(From  a  Lecture  by  Dean  Henry  Grat¬ 
tan  Doyle) 

“. . .  the  Latin  Americans  ...  do  in 
general  a  better  job  on  foreign  languages 
than  we  do.  Why.?  Not  only  because 
of  the  natural  asset  known  as  the  ‘Latin 
head  for  languages,’  but  because  they 
allow  time  enough,  and  provide  the 
necessary  facilities,  to  do  a  decent  job. 
They  start  their  children  young  on 
English  and  French.  They  send  their 
teachers  to  France  or  England,  or  even 
here,  to  study  and  perfect  their  pronun¬ 
ciation.  In  the  last  few  years  I  have  met 
in  Washington  at  least  a  dozen  Chilean 
and  Argentine  teachers  of  English,  who 
had  come  here  for  a  cherished  year  or 
more  of  study  and  practice  in  English. 


RAFAEL  HELIODORO  VALLE 
(Mexican  Poet,  Scholar,  Bibliographer) 
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JORGE  CARRERA  ANDRADE 
(Ecuadorian  Poet) 


A  Brazilian  supervisor  of  English  teach¬ 
ing  spent  a  whole  year  here  a  few  years 
ago.  And  these  were  secondary-school 
teachers,  not  university  professors  or 
graduate  school  fellows.  In  other  words, 
they  try  to  do  a  decent  job  on  foreign 
languages — a  job  that  in  point  of  the 
time  allotted  to  foreign  language  study, 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  the  support  of  the 
efforts  of  foreign  language  teachers  by 
those  in  control  of  educational  policy 
and  educational  planning,  leaves  us  far 
behind.  When  we  compare  our  record  as 
a  nation  in  foreign  language  education 
with  Europe,  or  make  what  is  perhaps  a 
fairer  comparison,  with  Latin  America, 
we  have  reason  to  be  ashamed — ^ashamed 
of  our  lack  of  educational  vision,  our 
narrowness,  our  secret  prejudices,  our 
feeling  of  race  superiority,  our  ‘dumb- 

9  99 

ness. 


The  Passing  of  Mihaly  Babits 

(Contributed  by  Joseph  Remenyi) 

The  death  of  Hungary’s  great  poet 
was  almost  unnoticed  by  the  outside 
world.  He  died  in  Budapest  at  the  age 
of  58,  on  the  fifth  of  August.  It  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  point  out  how  seemingly  negative 
the  contributions  of  an  exceptionally 
gifted  poet  are  when  he  writes  in  an 
isolated  language.  Babits,  the  poeta 
doctus,  and  the  humanist,  the  poet  of 
artistic  intuition  in  a  Bergsonian  sense 
and  of  intellectual  intuition  in  a  Tho- 
mistic  sense,  was  a  stranger  to  most  read¬ 
ers  abroad,  although  some  of  his  works 
were  translated,  and  even  in  his  native 
land  only  the  discriminating  appreciated 
him.  Inspired  by  a  tragic  sense  and  yet  by 
a  grotesque  and  fantastic  feeling  about 
the  formlessness  of  things,  his  novels  and 
short  stories  were  considered  “heavy” 
by  those  who  were  unable  to  understand 
the  synthetic  visions  of  a  feverish  imagi¬ 
nation  and  a  universal  intelligence.  His 
translations  of  Greek  tragedies,  of 
Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  of  mediaeval 
Hungarian-Latin  hymns,  of  West  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  poetic  works  into 
Hungarian,  implied  a  union  with  the 
timeless  spirit  of  destiny.  His  literary 
and  philosophical  essays  and  his  activi¬ 
ties  as  an  editor  of  Nyugat,  Hungary’s 
leading  literary  monthly,  proved  that  his 
critical  atitude  was  uncompromising, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  make  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  populace. — The  poet  of  a 
small  nation  had  the  greatness  of  cosmic 
responsibility. 

Memories  of  Luis  G.  Urbina 

(From  the  Prologue  to  Urbina’s  Cancio- 

nero  de  la  noche  serena,  by  Alfonso 

Reyes.  Imprenta  Universitaria  de  Me¬ 
xico,  1941). 

“. . .  A  keenly  sensitive  and  thoroughly 
Mexican  nature. . .  His  talent  was  only 
one  phase  of  his  goodness.  His  profound¬ 
ly  human  sense  inclined  him  always  to¬ 
ward  charity.  He  had  understood  and 
pardoned  everything  before  it  happened. 
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The  very  fact  that  he  had  been  born 
without  any  sort  of  physical  elegance — 
except  the  delicate  hands  which  he  wrote 
about  with  frank  admiration — obliged 
him,  like  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  to  find  else¬ 
where  the  different  and  supreme  beauty 
which  in  his  days  seemed  to  change  his 
appearance  and  today  casts  a  halo  about 
him  in  our  memory.  He  was  vaguely 
like  Morelos,  vaguely  like  Socrates:  a 
Socrates  sans  beard,  sans  extravagance 
and  sans  cross-examinings,  since  this 
subtle  Mexican  practised  his  maieutics 
through  simple  spiritual  compenetra- 
tion. 

“I  always  remember  the  figure  of  the 
‘Viejecito’  wrapped  in  his  Spanish  cloak 
and  with  the  great  slouch  hat  which  ac¬ 
centuated  the  shortness  of  his  stature. 
His  assured  manner,  the  perfect  placing 
of  his  voice,  played  their  part  in  making 
of  him  the  most  admirably  simple  and 
natural  reader  I  have  ever  heard  in  my 
life.  I  do  not  recall  him  seated  among 
his  papers  and  books.  Nor  do  I  ever  think 
of  him  as  walking  alone.  I  see  him  mov¬ 
ing  along  the  street  with  his  short  little 
steps,  slowly,  stopping  every  few  seconds 
to  salute  every  one  in  sight,  to  say  a 
kind  word  to  anyone  who  may  be  pass¬ 
ing.  In  Mexico  and  Madrid,  everybody 
knew  him. . . 

“. . .  When  I  came  to  Mexico  City,  my 
youth  and  my  profound  awe  of  him 
held  me  at  a  distance  from  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  scholar  and  writer.  When  he 
was  Professor  in  the  Preparatoria  I  used 
to  slip  into  his  lecture-room  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  read  aloud  a  few 
passages  from  El  Sombrero  de  tres  picos 
or  a  morsel  of  poetry.  All  of  a  sudden 
I  found  myself  implicated  in  the  birth  of 
a  new  generation  of  writers  w’ho,  al¬ 
though  we  were  respectful — respectful¬ 
ness  was  the  fashion  in  those  days — rec¬ 
ognized  no  affinity  with  older  genera¬ 
tions — in  this  regard  all  ages  are  alike. 
And  I  have  told  elsewhere  how  this 
eminent  poet,  this  highly  regarded  jour¬ 
nalist,  this  master,  took  sympathetic 
notice  of  us,  shared  our  anxieties,  and 
now  and  then  even  opened  a  book  in  our 
company. . . 


LUIS  G.  URBINA 
(From  Letras  de  Mexico) 


“On  Sundays  he  lay  in  bed  till  late.  He 
received  his  friends  in  his  bed-room. 
Attendance  at  the  ‘petit  lever’  of  Luis 
G.  Urbina  was  a  literary  rite.  He  was  a 
very  neat  old  man.  He  stood  extraor- 
rinarily  well  that  acid  test  of  intimate 
contact. . .  He  used  to  say:  ‘I  make  my 
bed  like  the  birds,  of  the  sweepings  in 
the  streets.”  He  loved  simple  lives.  Cats 
and  dogs  were  always  welcome  in  his 
house.  Any  street  dog  had  the  right  to 
enter  and  install  himself  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed.  When  he  had  eaten  his  break¬ 
fast,  he  would  distribute  among  his 
dogs  what  bread  was  left.  Then  he 
would  recite  some  picturesque  verses,  in 
which  the  phrase  occurred:  ‘Todos  se 
van  alejando.’  And  it  was  remarkable  to 
see  how  at  this  phrase  the  dogs  would 
take  their  leave. . . 

“. .  .His  verses  to  (his  dog  Baudelaire, 
who  had  died)  were  critically  handled 
by  his  colleagues  of  the  Revista  Moder- 
na.  He  discovered  this  by  accident,  one 
day  when  he  went  to  visit  Jesus  Valen¬ 
zuela,  another  poet  whose  door  was  al¬ 
ways  open,  and  who  in  those  days  was 
confined  to  his  bed  most  of  the  time  by 
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the  illness  that  Anally  carried  him  off. 
Luis’s  steps  were  muffled  by  the  carpet, 
and  without  intentional  eavesdropping 
he  heard  what  was  being  said  around 
Valenzuela’s  bed.  No  voice  was  raised 
in  his  defense  but  the  cracked  voice  of 
Manuel  Jose  Othon,  who  happened  to 
be  spending  a  few  days  in  Mexico  City. 
Luis  slipped  away  on  tiptoe  without  be¬ 
traying  his  presence.  The  next  day  he 
met  Chhon. 

“  ‘I  am  grateful  to  you,’  he  said,  ‘for 
having  defended  me  yesterday.’ 

“To  w'hich  the  overgrown  child  re¬ 
plied: 

“Of  course  I  did!  Since  I  am  the 
greatest  poet  in  Mexico  and  you’re  the 
second  greatest,  it  was  my  business  to 
speak  up  for  you.’  ” 

Writers*  Hands 

Jose  Moreno  Villa  sketches  for  Le- 
tras  de  Mexico  the  right  hands  of  a  dozen 


LUIS  ALBfiRTO  SANCHEZ 
Peruvian  Editor  and  Critic 
(Now  lecturing  in  this  country) 


Mexican  writers:  Alfonso  Reyes  (small, 
short,  soft,  the  fingers  often  gripped 
about  a  large-barreled  fountain  pen); 
Abreu  Gomez  (clean  and  delicate,  but 
the  hand  of  a  manual  laborer);  Jose 
Vasconcelos  (small  and  strong,  also  like 
the  hand  of  a  working  man);  Octavio 
Paz  (small,  last  joint  of  index  finger 
pushed  up);  Julio  Torri  (graceful  and 
delicate);  Xavier  Villaurrutia  (long, 
slender,  flexible);  Jaime  Torres  Bodet 
(large,  solid);  Martin  Luis  Guzmdn 
(strong,  muscular);  Ortiz  de  Montellano 
(an  effect  as  if  he  were  feeling  in  the 
dark);  Gonzalez  Martinez  (the  grace¬ 
ful  little-finger  posture  of  an  inveterate 
smoker);  Salvador  Novo  (very  large 
and  hard);  Carlos  Pellicer  (short  and 
broad). — And  he  discusses  hands  which 
he  has  had  no  opportunity  to  sketch, 
notably  those  of  Unamuno  (always  im¬ 
maculate,  as  those  of  Antonio  Machado 
were  never  so).  Unamuno’s  hands  were 
plump  and  soft,  with  slender  fingers. 
A  non-smoker,  his  fingers  were  very 
likely  to  be  occupied  with  a  crumb  of 
bread  or  some  other  small  object.  Mo¬ 
reno  Villa  adds  that  Unamuno  was  al¬ 
ways  neatness  itself;  that  after  he  had 
reached  fifty,  he  still  took  cold  baths 
regularly  and  scrubbed  himself  zealously 
with  a  flesh-brush  to  insure  the  reaction. 
But  he  adds  further  the  not  too  pleasant 
detail  that  in  his  last  years  the  Salaman- 
can  sage  often  busied  his  fingers  with 
his  hair  and  beard,  so  that  his  inevitable 
dark  blue  Salamancan  villager’s  jacket 
came  to  be  flecked  with  dandruff. 

T he  Detective  Story,  an 
English  Institution 

(Victoria  Ocampo,  in  5«r) 

...  A  literary  genre  . . .  which  is  au¬ 
thentically  English,  some  of  it  well  done, 
much  of  it  very  mediocre,  and  great 
mass  of  it  positively  bad.  But  I  have  the 
impression  that  English  books  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  category,  such  for  instance  as  the 
majority  of  these  detective  stories,  can 
be  read  with  a  degree  of  indulgence  and 
pleasure  that  is  not  possible  with  books 
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in  other  languages.  Ever  since  my  child¬ 
hood  I  have  been  a  great  reader  of  detec¬ 
tive  stories,  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  read  them  in  Spanish  or  French,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Gaston  Leroux’s 
Mystery  of  the  Yellow  Room.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  is  “silly”  is  not  as  irri¬ 
tating  as  what  is  “bete”  or  “tonto.”  It 
seems  as  if  English  silliness  can  be 
diverting,  while  French  “bctise”  or  Span¬ 
ish  “tonteria”  can  be  only  exasperating. 
Because,  in  a  word,  the  English  has  its 
own  special  way  of  being  silly,  which  ex¬ 
cites  good-humor  and  laughter.  The 
number  of  English  detective  stories 
which  I  have  consumed  in  my  life  and 
which  I  have  seen  my  friends  consume 
goes  a  long  way  toward  proving  this 
contention  of  mine.  The  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  of  Count  Kayserling,  in  Darm¬ 
stadt,  was  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
this  particular  type  of  “literature.”  The 
founder  of  the  ^hool  of  Wisdom  sleeps 
inside  walls  of  books  which  treat  of  very 
different  matters  from  philosophy  and 
Creative  Understanding.  Jung,  in  Zu¬ 
rich,  was  housed  in  much  the  same  way; 
I  saw  in  his  home  an  entire  library  of 
detective  fiction,  in  which  even  Edgar 
Wallace  was  represented.  It  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  what  appeal  these  books  have,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  intellectual  and 
literary  value  is  with  rare  exceptions 
slight  or  non-existent.  An  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  theme  for  a  symposium  might 
be  couched  in  some  such  words  as  these: 
The  singular  predilection  of  philosoph¬ 
ers,  poets,  novelists  and  essayists  of  the 
present  day  for  the  reading,  more  or  less 
candidly  admitted,  more  or  less  clandes¬ 
tinely  carried  on,  of  detective  stories, 
some  of  them  extremely  silly. 

T  ocayos 

The  shock  of  hearing  two  other  stu¬ 
dents  answer  when  one’s  name  is  called, 
or  of  finding  out  that  Winston  Church¬ 
ill  is  two  people,  would  arouse  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  in  Alfonso  Reyes, 
according  to  indications  in  an  article 
published  in  both  Letras  de  Mexico  (De¬ 
cember,  1940)  and  La  Nueva  Democra- 


cia  (January,  1941),  and  violendy  en¬ 
titled  “jAl  Diablo  con  la  Homonimia!” 
The  Mexican  lawyer-writer-diplomat 
has  had  in  his  time  tocayos  ranging  from 
a  bullfighter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  he 
has  been  mistaken  for  all  of  them  with 
more  or  less  amusing  results.  On  one 
occasion,  through  a  misinterpretation  of 
a  telegram,  he  was  received  with  a  great 
fanfare  by  some  French  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  who  expected  Alfonso  Rey.  The 
fame  of  the  bull-fighting  Alfonso  Reyes 
gave  the  literary  Alfonso  Reyes  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  a  joke  on  Henri  dc  Mon¬ 
therlant,  whose  references  to  his  own 
youthful  exploits  in  that  field  had  be¬ 
come  rather  too  frequent  for  the  Mex¬ 
ican  writer’s  taste.  The  joke  backfired 
loudly  when  he  received  from  a  French 
lady  a  note  of  congratulation  to  “Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Ministre  et  Toreador.”  One  of 
his  namesakes  went  so  far  as  to  invite 
him  to  dinner  in  honor  of  their  ono¬ 
mastic  twinship;  the  occasion  was  fur¬ 
ther  enlivened  by  the  fact  that  each  was 
accompanied  by  his  son  Alfonso.  The 
solutions  Senor  Reyes  offers  for  the 
problem  match  his  experiences  in  gaiety 
if  not  in  plausibility,  the  most  exciting 
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MODERN  WARFARE 
(By  Quintanilla) 

being  a  suggestion  that  the  holders  of 
the  same  name  fight  a  duel  to  the  death, 
and  the  most  serious  that  each  scrupu¬ 
lously  avoid  crossing  the  other’s  path  at 
any  point.  This  last,  he  comments  sadly, 
belongs  to  a  class  of  peaceful  pacts  now¬ 
adays  greatly  discredited. 

The  Handwriting  of  a  Nation 

(Alfred  Reiss,  in  Tomorrow) 

German  script  gives  us  certain  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  peculiarities  of  this 
enigmatic  people.  First  of  all  we  meet 
with  a  very  important  fact.  To  my 
knowledge,  Germany  is  the  only  occi¬ 
dental  country  in  which  there  are  two 
different  patterns  of  script  in  use  at  the 
same  time.  Both  styles  stem  from  the 
same  origins  as  all  the  other  European- 
American  handwritings,  but  one  of 
them  differs  considerably  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  Anglo-American  style  of  writing. 

It  is  significant  that  there  are  also  two 


different  systems  of  print.  The  typically 
“German”  letters  are  the  so-called 
“Fraktur”  or  “broken”  letters.  All  of  us 
know  them  from  the  front  pages  of 
American  papers  as  the  names  of  these 
papers  are  mostly  set  in  this  angular 
“Gothic”  style.  The  second  style,  called 
“Antiqua,”  the  old  script,  corresponds 
to  much  of  our  printing  type  popularly 
used. 

One  preliminary  conclusion  can  al¬ 
ready  be  drawn,  that  there  must  be  a 
duality  in  the  German  national  charac¬ 
ter.  The  two  different  systems  of  script 
and  print  reflect  two  dissimilar  aspects. 
One  of  them,  symbolized  by  the  “Anti¬ 
qua,”  stands  for  the  cultural  heritage 
of  the  antique  world,  especially  of  the  j 
Romans.  It  is  no  accident  that  “Anti¬ 
qua”  letters  are  found  on  monuments  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  TTiis  heritage  is 
more  or  less  common  to  most  European 
people,  but  its  influence  has  never 
wholly  penetrated  Germany.  That  coun¬ 
try  has  been  only  partly  influenced  by 
the  truly  international  Roman  pattern; 
in  many  respects  Germany  has  devel¬ 
oped  qualities  of  its  own  which  are 
widely  different  from  the  characteristics 
of  its  neighbors. 

The  Roman  heritage  accounts  for  all 
the  traits  in  the  German  character  which 
we  find  to  be  related  and  familiar  to 
American  patterns  of  life;  the  “Fraktur” 
style  stands  for  all  those  peculiarly  Ger¬ 
man  traits  that  ever  and  ever  baffle, 
mystify,  and  disturb  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  German  national  character 
is  for  us  an  almost  incomprehensible 
mixture  of  familiarity  and  strangeness. 

The  schoolchild  in  the  Reich  begins 
in  his  first  term  to  learn  the  intricate 
patterns  of  the  “German”  script.  The 
same  characters  copied  by  an  American 
in  a  fairly  typical  American  hand  show 
interesting  differences.  What  strikes  us 
in  the  German  pattern  is  the  jagged  sil¬ 
houette  of  the  sentence.  Moreover,  every¬ 
thing  is  harder  and  more  angular  than 
in  our  script,  and  we  find  a  stronger 
preponderance  of  the  vertical,  a  greater 
difference  of  length  between  the  single 
letters. 
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Nearly  everyone  has  some  innate  feel¬ 
ing  for  script<haracteristics.  I  have 
asked  many  friends  who  had  no  under¬ 
standing  of  scientific  graphology  their 
interpretation  of  German  script.  This  is 
what  they  said:  German  script  is  more 
energetic,  more  dynamic,  but  also  more 
harsh  and  reckless  than  the  American 
pattern.  It  is  more  rigid  and  more  in¬ 
flexible. 

Nicolas  Jorga  {1871-1941) 

(John  C.  Campbell,  in  the  Journal  of 
Central  European  Affairs) 

“The  stormy  politics  of  Roumania 
have  deprived  the  historical  profession 
of  one  of  its  most  brilliant  members. 
Professor  Nicolas  Jorga  was  a  man  of 
world  reputation,  a  scholar  whose  pro¬ 
digious  feats  in  the  quantity  production 
of  books  and  articles  have  been  the 
wonder  of  his  colleagues  for  four  dec¬ 
ades.  His  major  concern  was  the  history 
of  Roumania,  for  every  historian  in 
southeastern  Europe  assumes  the  role  of 
spokesman  and  defender  of  his  own  na¬ 
tion.  But  lorga  was  more  than  that.  He 
was  a  keen  student  of  two  civilizations, 
the  Western  and  the  Byzantine,  and  was 
himself  a  remarkable  synthesis  of  the 
two.  lorga  drank  deeply  at  the  springs 
of  European  culture.  He  was  schooled 
in  Germany  and  in  France,  wrote  many 
of  his  books  in  the  Western  languages, 
and  never  lost  contact  with  the  West. 
From  his  chair  of  Universal  History  in 
the  University  of  Bucharest  he  inter¬ 
preted  Western  Europe  to  generations 
of  Roumanian  students;  in  his  annual 
lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  his 
many  works,  he  interpreted  Roumania 
to  the  world. 

“lorga  always  remained,  in  spite  of 
his  broad  culture  and  his  cosmopolitan 
connections,  a  fervent  Roumanian  na¬ 
tionalist.  Setting  himself  against  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  superficial  imitation  of  France, 
he  found  his  real  inspiration  in  the 
history,  in  the  traditions,  in  the  ‘soul’ 
of  the  Roumanian  people.  That  is  the 
key  to  his  teaching,  to  much  of  his  his¬ 
torical  writing,  and  the  editorials  which 


he  turned  out  daily  for  forty  years  in  his 
own  party  newspaper,  Neamul  Romd- 
nesc.  As  national  historian,  as  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Bucharest,  as  founder 
and  director  of  a  dozen  national  insti¬ 
tutes,  as  author  of  books  by  the  hundred, 
articles  by  the  thousand,  and  thirty-txld 
full-length  dramas,  he  inspired  a  whole 
generation.  Broadly  cultured  in  all  fields 
of  art  and  letters,  he  dominated  an  era 
in  Roumanian  intellectual  life. . .” 


The  Twentieth  Century  Fox  film  ver¬ 
sion  of  Blasco  Ibanez’s  Sangre  y  arena 
features  Vicente  G6mez,  generally  reck¬ 
oned  the  best  living  guitarist. 

The  hopeful  new  monthly  magazine 
Tomorrow  (Creative  Age  Press,  New 
York  City)  opens  its  first  issue  with  an 
optimistic  personal  experience  article  by 
Andre  Maurois,  now  a  refugee. 

“A  Spanish  personal  name  consists  of 
three  parts:  the  given  name,  the  father’s 
surname  and  the  mother’s  surname. . . 
Portuguese  names  are  formed  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  in  English,  the  family  name  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  end  of  all  the  other 
names.” — The  Pan  American  Bool( 
Shelf. 

“Something  scriptural  in  that  Lincoln 
speech  (the  Gettysburg  Address),  which 
recalls  the  passage  in  Isaiah:  ‘My  well- 
beloved  hath  a  vineyard!’  and  leads  us 
to  the  record  of  a  cruel  war  only  too  like 
that  we  are  now  going  through.” — Ernst 
Rhys,  in  A  Breviary  of  Boo/(s  in  War¬ 
time. 

“. . .  writers  have  much  to  learn  from 
Zola  ...  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  description, 
which  is  especially  evident  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  multitudes.  In  this  regard,  Zola 
has  no  rival  in  all  of  literature.  Never 
before  him  had  masses  of  men  moved 
and  lived  like  this,  and  never  had  the 
novel  succeeded  in  capturing  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  emotion  of  the  demos.  (It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  Jean  Lombard 
and  Paul  Adam — now  almost  forgotten, 
it  seems  to  me  in  justly — learned  the 
lesson;  a  lesson  of  essential  technique.” 
— Ricardo  Baeza  in  Revista  de  las  In- 
dias. 
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^  Julian  Gorkin.  Canibales  politicos. 

Hiller  y  Stalin  cn  Espana.  Mexico. 
Quetzal.  1941.  351  pages.  $3.50  m.-n. 
— This  book  has  two  heterogeneous 
parts,  an  attempt  at  historic  synthesis, 
and  a  long  autobiographical  narrative, 
crammed  with  facts.  Julian  Gorkin  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  POUM,  an  in¬ 
dependent  socialist  organization  in  Mos¬ 
cow  which  was  persecuted  during  the 
civil  war;  old  militant  revolutionary,  he 
was  in  prison  under  various  govern¬ 
ments;  having  escaped  the  hangman’s 
noose  by  accident,  he  speaks  from  pretty 
definite  experience.  His  analysis  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  responsibility  (and  Spain’s)  for 
the  massacre  which  was  the  signal  for 
the  World  War,  is  almost  invulnerable; 
France,  England,  the  Spanish  bourgeoi¬ 
sie,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  the  Spanish 
Socialists,  all  are  judged,  as  they  all 
deserve  to  be.  Now  and  then  there  is  re¬ 
grettable  philosophical  naivete  in  the 
matter  of  the  materialist  dialectic, 
(which  Gorkin  thinks  he  understands 
whereas  the  whole  thing  is  a  tissue  of 
metaphors  and  hollow  words),  of  the 
political  infallibility  of  the  POUM  (al¬ 
though  when  one  remembers  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  his  faith  becomes  less  naive). 
The  second  part,  more  truculent,  often 
unorganized,  always  passionate,  is  a  doc¬ 
ument  of  the  first  value  on  the  Stalin 
intrigues  in  Spain,  and  on  the  fratricidal 
struggles  which  tore  the  Iberian  prole¬ 
tariat  to  pieces.  Having  been  a  chief  of 
the  POUM,  Gorkin  knows  its  secret 
workings;  seized  by  the  GPU,  dragged 
from  prison  to  prison,  he  knows  also  its 
trivial  sides,  its  humble  and  horrible 
phases.  Psychological  oversimplifications 
(all  fascists  are  rascals,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions),  may  be  pardoned  a  man 
who  has  seen  what  he  saw  and  has  lived 


through  his  nightmare. — Etiemble.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

^  Jacques  Maritain.  De  la  justice  poli¬ 
tique.  Notes  sur  la  presente  guerre. 
Paris.  Plon.  1940.  115  pages.  10  francs. 

— A  collection  of  six  essays  published 
by  this  distinguished  French  Catholic 
leader  in  the  period  prior  to  the  collapse 
of  France.  The  author,  with  great  con¬ 
viction,  justifies  the  war  of  the  Allied 
peoples  in  the  struggle  against  Nazism 
by  the  application  of  the  supreme  moral 
and  political  criterion — human  liberty,  y 
The  same  standard,  he  contends,  must 
be  applied  to  Germany  if  peace  is  to 
endure,  but  upon  the  unalterable  pre¬ 
condition  of  the  extirpation  of  Nazism 
and  (what  many  have  not  yet  seen)  its 
Prussian  roots.  Only  then  would  the  way 
be  cleared  for  the  attempt  at  a  federal  so¬ 
lution  both  in  Germany  and  in  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  to  include  in  this  brief 
compass  the  full  breadth  of  the  author’s 
detail,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
German  problem;  but  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  worth  of  these  essays  has  not 
been  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
since  their  publication.  As  a  lucid  ex¬ 
positor  of  an  outstanding  humanist  point 
of  view,  Maritain  must  be  read  by  anyone 
who  desires  to  understand  the  deeper  is¬ 
sues  of  the  war  and  the  peace. — Raymond 
G.  Rocca.  University  of  California. 

^  Notre  paix.  Mexico.  NicoMs  Perez. 

1941.  75  cents. — A  new  plan  for  the 
general  reorganization  of  post-war  Eu¬ 
rope.  Its  anonymous  authors  are  mani¬ 
festly  French:  they  write  in  French  and 
illustrate  their  arguments  mostly  with 
facts  and  concepts  derived  from  French 
political  life.  They  propose  a  federal 
supra-national  regrouping  of  European 
nations,  of  Africa  and  the  Near  East: 
their  Eurafrican  area  thus  coincides  ex- 
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actly  with  the  “sphere  of  German  influ¬ 
ence”  of  Nazi  geopoliticians.  Their 
economic  and  industrial  reorganization 
also  offers  striking  analogies  with  that 
which  Hitler  is  already  achieving  in  his 
program  of  coordinating  and  unifying 
the  production  of  conquered  territories. 
Their  supra-national  army  and  police, 
to  curb  dangerous  nationalist  or  impe¬ 
rialist  activities  of  individual  federated 
nations,  is  remarkably  like  the  German 
army  of  “control”  in  Nazi  protectorates. 
Notre  paix  thus  offers  a  plan  which,  in 
its  main  lines,  closely  follows  the  existing 
pattern  of  fascist  imperialism.  But  fas¬ 
cist  imperialism  is  federalism  imposed 
upon  conquered  states  by  a  master-na¬ 
tion;  and  the  ethics  of  geopolitics  are 
Machiavellian,  those  of  success,  while 
the  ethics  of  Notre  paix  are  those  of  ro¬ 
mantic  liberalism,  of  Saint-Simon,  Fou¬ 
rier  and  Peguy,  essentially  kind,  ra¬ 
tional  and  French. 

Yet  Notre  paix  raises,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  two  very  crucial  problems: 
such  a  new  order  must  be  imposed,  to 
overcome  the  resistances  of  existing  vest¬ 
ed  interests,  by  some  more  powerful 
group,  and  there  is  now  only  one  such 
greater  force,  already  organized  and  ac¬ 
tive,  that  of  Germany.  All  other  forces, 
England,  Russia  or  the  U.  S.  A.,  would 
first  have  to  invade  Europe  to  lend  their 
full  support,  material  and  financial,  to  the 
discontented  elements,  in  conquered  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  are  now  helpless  and  un¬ 
armed.  The  second  problem  is  this:  the 
authors  of  Notre  paix,  in  the  opening 
chapters,  continually  appeal  to  reason, 
as  if  they  were  trying  to  convince  one 
individual,  not  many  millions  who  can¬ 
not  all  be  persuaded  to  agree  and  act  at 
the  same  right  moment,  all  in  the  same 
direction.  The  problem  of  the  transi¬ 
tion,  from  arguing  rationally  to  per¬ 
suade  one  individual  intelligence  to 
arguing  in  order  to  persuade  a  mass- 
intelligence,  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
The  only  rationale  of  mass-argument 
which  has  yet  been  effective  has  been 
that  of  demagogy  and  power.  Notre 
paix  is  thus  faced  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  as  all  the  utopian  plans  of  recent 


years:  what  it  wants  to  achieve  is  very 
similar  to  the  totalitarian  order,  but 
directed  and  motivated  by  “good”  prin¬ 
ciples  instead  of  “evil”  ones,  and  its 
only  known  means  of  achieving  its  ends 
are  the  “evil”  means  of  fascism,  which 
our  authors,  of  course,  reject.  Still,  their 
pamphlet  has  some  value  and  impor¬ 
tance:  the  more  these  problems  are  stud¬ 
ied  and  discussed,  the  more  we  can  all 
learn  what  we  really  want  and  the  closer 
we  are,  when  the  day  comes  for  decision 
and  action,  to  really  achieving  it. — 
t,douard  Roditi.  University  of  Kansas 
City. 

^  Max  Freiherr  von  Oppenheim,  Die 
Beduinen  I.  Die  Beduinenstdmme 
in  Mesopotamien  und  Syrien.  Leipzig. 
Harrassowitz.  1939.  1x4*378  pages.  20 
full  page  illustrations.  24  marks. — Baron 
Oppenheim,  well  known  for  his  numer¬ 
ous  expeditions  and  colonial  exploits  as 
well  as  his  publications  in  various  lan¬ 
guages,  and  by  the  foundation  that  bears 
his  name,  offers  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year  the  first  volume  of  a  monumental 
five  volume  work.  Its  completion  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Oppenheim  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  roots  of  this  standard  work 
date  back  as  far  as  1883.  Since  then,  the 
great  scholar  has  traveled  and  observed 
and  studied  and  lived  the  life  of  the 
people  he  has  studied,  to  acquire  their 
dialects,  their  customs,  and  to  earn  their 
friendship.  With  some  Sheiks  he  entered 
into  blood-brother  relation,  and,  in  some 
cases,  such  lasting  bonds  were  formed 
that  they  have  continued  with  the  sons 
and  nephews.  Though  not  all  of  the 
work  of  this  distinguished  Jewish  ex¬ 
plorer  had  to  do  with  the  Mohammedan 
world,  most  of  it  centered  around  the 
world  of  the  Koran,  and  a  great  deal 
around  the  world  of  the  deserts.  The 
main  part  of  this  beautifully  printed 
book,  which  is  supplemented  by  twenty 
tables  with  portraits  of  leading  Sheiks, 
comprises  tabulations  and  descriptions 
of  the  tribes,  their  leading  families,  the 
family-trees  of  the  Sheiks,  the  history 
of  the  tribes,  the  number  of  tents  (among 
the  most  difficult  data  to  ascertain),  and 
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the  range  of  their  roaming  grounds. 
TTiese  matters,  of  course,  are  of  interest 
especially  to  the  Orientalist,  the  histor¬ 
ian,  and  perhaps — the  politician.  But 
the  general  introductions  include  much 
that  would  app>eal  to  the  layman.  While 
the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Af¬ 
fairs  is  now  publishing  a  comprehensive 
work  on  The  Transformation  of  Islamic 
Society,  a  Study  on  the  Impact  of  West¬ 
ern  Civilization  on  the  Near  East,  by 
Gibb  and  Bowen,  the  first  part  of  which, 
dealing  with  the  18th  century,  has  just 
ap|3eared,  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what 
Baron  Oppenheim  thinks  of  the  future 
of  the  Bedouin.  His  life  though  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  war,  remained  on  the  whole 
unchanged  and  will,  in  his  opinion,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so.  Now  that  the  world  seems 
to  get  narrower  in  distances  and  in 
minds,  more  and  more  welded  by  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  into  one  uniform  socio¬ 
political  structure,  whose  every  infec¬ 
tion  or  inflammation  because  of  modern 
communication,  propaganda,  mob  psy¬ 
chology,  and  empty  theorizing,  affects 
the  whole  organism,  it  is  agreeable  to 
think  that  there  are  still  parts  of  the 
world  either  so  uninviting  to  the  men 
from  the  North  or  spiritually  and  eco¬ 
nomically  so  self<ontained,  that  man 
there  is  still  master  of  his  destiny.  It  is 
perhaps  for  this  reason  that  their  free¬ 
dom  of  will  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
unwritten  laws  of  their  strong  rulers 
have  an  almost  romantic  appeal  to  Occi¬ 
dentals,  as  Baron  Oppenheim  confesses 
of  himself.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  think 
that  there  are  wide  spaces  and  genuine 
people  that  can  be  but  slightly  influenced 
by  world  wars.  They  are  not  primarily 
determined  by  conditions,  shange  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  shifts  in  power,  but  by  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  life  which  remain  the  same. — 
Heinrich  Meyer.  The  Rice  Institute. 

^  Hermann  Rauschning.  Die  Conser¬ 
vative  Revolution:  Versuch  und 
Bruch  mit  Hitler.  New  York.  Freedom 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.  1941.  301 
pages.  12.50. — ^Under  the  literary  form 
of  letters  to  a  friend  and  critic,  Rausch¬ 
ning  here  explains  why  he  joined  Hit¬ 


ler  in  the  summer  of  1931  and  then  broke 
with  him  several  years  later.  It  is  an 
apologia  justifying  his  aims  and  motives 
and  a  sad  confession  that  he  did  not  cal¬ 
culate  correctly.  He  joined  the  National 
Socialist  movement  because  he  hoped 
through  it  to  bring  about  a  “conserva¬ 
tive  revolution”  that  would  steer  a  safe 
course  between  the  chaotic  Marxian  rev¬ 
olutionary  tendencies  of  the  Weimar 
Republic  and  the  reactionary  tendencies 
of  the  Hugenberg  Nationalists.  At¬ 
tracted  by  the  promises  and  successful 
mass  appeal  of  National  Socialism,  he 
thought  it  could  be  “used”  by  conserva¬ 
tives  for  moderate  revolution  from 
above.  His  tragic  mistake  was  that  he 
looked  only  at  what  National  Socialism 
promised,  and  failed  to  realize  what  it 
was  bound  to  become  because  of  its  vio¬ 
lence,  anti-Semitism,  deceit,  and  utter 
disregard  of  Christian  ethics. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  interesting 
in  this  personal  appeal  and  confession: 
Rauschning’s  account  of  his  struggle  in 
Danzig  and  of  the  youth  of  Germany; 
his  condemnation  of  “scientific”  agri¬ 
cultural  doctrinaires;  his  praise  of  Sta¬ 
lin’s  evolution  away  from  Bolshevism 
and  his  conviction  that  Russia  will  be 
re-Christianized  and  help  stabilize  Eu¬ 
rope.  Toward  most  other  German  emi¬ 
gres  he  is  bitter  and  thinks  they  are  cod¬ 
dling  themselves  with  false  illusions. 
Only  for  Dr.  Bruening  does  he  have 
high  praise:  “the  only  man  for  whose 
shoulders  the  heavy  burden  of  recon¬ 
structing  Germany  is  perhaps  not  too 
heavy.”  But  on  other  topics — the  estab¬ 
lishment  ofsociety  on  a  corporative  basis, 
the  organiztation  of  post-war  Europe, 
even  his  pet  “conservative  revolution”  it¬ 
self — he  seems  vague  or  vigorously.  On 
one  point  he  is  clear  and  emphatic:  there 
must  be  no  compromise  with  Hitler. 

The  book  has  appeared  in  English  un¬ 
der  the  title,  Maf^e  and  BreaC  with  the 
Nazis. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Comte  Sforza.  Les  Italiens  tels  quits 
sont.  Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre. 
1941.  208  pages.  $1.25. — In  this  delight¬ 
ful  volume  the  former  Italian  Minister 
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for  Foreign  Affairs  analyzes  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  countrymen  before  the 
days  of  Mussolini.  Of  Fascism  he  says 
little  (a  brief  chapter  and  bibliography), 
because  he  regards  it  as  alien  to  Italian 
history  and  character,  and  therefore 
destined  to  be  only  a  tragic  and  transi¬ 
tory  episode  in  Italian  development.  The 
two  sources  upon  which  he  mainly 
draws  give  the  book  a  universal  ap|3eal 
and  a  personal  charm.  These  sources  are 
the  rich  treasure  of  Italian  literature 
from  Dante  to  Croce,  and  Count  Sfor- 
za’s  own  rif)e  observation  and  experience 
during  a  long  life  in  office  and  in  exile. 
Thus,  after  explaining  Dante’s  unique 
influence  on  Italian  life  and  thought,  he 
recalls  how  he  once  quoted  him  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  when  trying  to 
prevent  Italy  from  claiming  Dalmatia. 

Looking  back  upon  formative  factors, 
he  thinks  that  the  Roman  Empire  tradi¬ 
tion  contributed  to  the  Italian  tendency 
to  grandiloquence  and  international 
restlessness,  and  that  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  communes  contributed  to  the 
love  of  liberty.  He  devotes  several  chap¬ 
ters  to  the  internal  aspects  of  Italian  life: 
the  literature,  dialects,  geography,  fam¬ 
ily  life,  and  religious  sentiment.  Then 
come  chapters  on  Italy’s  relations  with 
her  neighbors,  the  French,  CJermans, 
Slavs,  British,  and  Europe  as  a  whole. 
The  current  idea  that  French  and  Ita¬ 
lians  are  mutually  hostile  he  thinks  is  in¬ 
correct  (prior  to  1940  of  course).  The 
masses  in  the  two  countries  were  not 
hostile;  the  conception  of  hostility  he 
thinks  was  started  by  some  Italian  writ¬ 
ers  like  Alfieri  and  Gioberti  and  by  Cris- 
pi’s  aggressive  policies,  and  was  in¬ 
creased  on  the  French  side  by  the  “con¬ 
servative  mandarins’’  of  the  Quai  d’Or- 
say,  the  Academie  Franqaise,  and  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

History,  Biography,  Memoirs 

**  W.  E.  D.  Allen.  TAe  Cam¬ 

bridge  University  Press.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1941.  404  pages.  $4.50. — A 
scholarly  presentation  of  the  history  of 


the  Ukraine  in  English  has  been  for 
many  years  a  great  desideratum  of  his¬ 
torians.  The  present  work  with  a  slight 
bias  towards  the  Great  Russian  view¬ 
point  goes  far  to  supply  this  need.  From 
a  statement  in  the  preface  the  author 
is  indebted  to  a  small  group  of  Russian 
and  Ukrainian  scholars  who  have  col¬ 
laborated  with  him  though  they  remain 
anonymous  and  the  extent  of  their  col¬ 
laboration  is  not  disclosed. 

The  author  traces  the  history  of  what 
is  now  called  the  Ukraine  from  pre- 
Slavic  times  through  the  Kievan  period 
down  to  the  disintegration  of  Kievan 
society  under  the  blows  of  the  Kipchaks 
and  the  Mongols.  From  then  on,  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  survivors  and  their 
gradual  recovery,  their  incorporation  in 
the  Lithuanian  and  later  in  the  combined 
Polish-Lithuanian  state  are  broadly 
sketched.  The  emergence  of  the  Cossack 
Ukraine  and  its  uneasy  history  in  the 
period  of  dynastic  and  religious  wars 
and  the  racial  conflicts  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  pulled  alternately  as  it  was  to 
Moscow,  to  Poland  and  to  Turkey,  are 
traced  in  some  detail  till  the  land  was 
finally  absorbed  in  the  Muscovite  state 
and  its  separate  existence  was  at  an  end. 
The  story  of  Ukrainian  decline  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  romantic  re¬ 
vival  of  the  nineteenth  are  told  some¬ 
what  sketchily  but  there  is  a  full  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Ukrainian  nationalism 
born  in  the  throes  of  the  Great  War  and 
continuing  an  uneasy  existence  down  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  when  the 
Ukrainian  national  movement  was  if  not 
suppressed  at  least  canalized  and  curbed 
by  the  new  Soviet  State.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chapter  towards  the  end  on  the 
economic  development  of  the  Ukraine 
and  a  postscript  bringing  the  story  down 
to  1939.  The  writer  perhaps  wisely  re¬ 
frained  from  attempting  to  prophesy 
what  further  part  the  Ukraine  and  U- 
krainian  nationalism  would  play  in  the 
present  dance  of  death. 

While  the  work  is  brilliantly  done 
and  written  in  a  lively  style,  some 
phases  seem  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 
It  strikes  the  reader  that  some  of  the 
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material  on  the  origin  of  the  Cossacks 
and  the  formation  of  the  Ukraine  is 
handled  in  an  insufficiently  critical  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  “debunking”  of  Mazeppa,  the 
writer  leaves  us  somewhat  in  doubt  of 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  this 
is  based.  This  is  not  the  only  place 
where  arrangement  and  lack  of  close 
reasoning  leave  the  reader  unsatisfied. 
The  importance  of  the  religious  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
part  they  played  in  the  extinction  of  the 
Polish  State  are  not  sufficiently  stressed. 
It  appears  also  that  the  writer  has  left  in 
doubt  the  factors  that  enabled  Moscow 
to  emerge  victorious  in  its  duel  with 
Poland. — Stuart  R.  Tompl{ins.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Roger  Secretain.  Peguy,  Soldat  de  la 
verite.  Marseilles.  Editions  du  Sa- 
gittaire.  1941.  283  pages.  35  francs. — 
A  book  actually  from  France;  printed 
at  Cavaillon,  published  in  Marseilles,  in 
June  1941.  A  great  comfort  for  those 
who  have  not  lost  faith:  there  is  a  quality 
about  Secretain’s  work  that  is  eminently 
French,  and  of  France  at  her  very  best: 
lucid,  searching,  courageous,  and  above 
ail  free.  Free  from  all  Procrustean 
ideologies,  including  the  orthodoxies  to 
which  Peguy  himself  surrendered; 
equally  free  from  debunking  irony  and 
hero-worship.  I  did  not  believe  that  a 
writer  as  exasperating  as  Peguy  could  be 
treated  at  the  same  time  with  such  fear¬ 
lessness,  and  with  such  profound  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Charles  Peguy,  founder  of  Les  Cahiers 
de  la  Quinzaine,  was  among  the  young 
leaders  of  the  Dreyfusist  “Intellectuals.” 
With  many  of  us,  he  was  disgusted 
when  the  spiritual  crusade  ended  in  a 
carnival  of  petit  bourgeois  Radical  poli¬ 
tics.  At  the  same  time,  the  Germany  of 
Billow  was  making  our  dream  of  a  fra¬ 
ternal  Europe  seem  a  trifle  nebulous. 
Jaures  fought  steadily  to  the  end.  Ana- 
tole  France  swayed,  and  even  lurched, 
from  Socialist  faith  to  cynicism,  from 
irony  back  to  Nationalism,  and  at  last 
to  Communism.  Peguy,  possibly  under 
the  influence  of  Barres,  returned  quite 


simply  to  the  most  primitive,  popular 
beliefs:  Revanchard  patriotism  and  the 
the  medieval  Church.  He  found  his  two 
ideals  united  in  Joan  of  Arc,  who  became 
his  peculiar  Saint,  and  almost  his  Holy 
Virgin. 

Fiercely  sincere — no  matter  on  what 
side — vehement,  pugnacious,  w'ith  the 
temperament  of  a  Veuillot,  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  prose  sui  generis,  so  repeti¬ 
tious  that  it  would  have  wearied  Ger¬ 
trude  Stein,  fatiguing,  absurd,  but  with 
unique  elements  of  subtlety  and  power. 
By  every  canon,  he  wrote  atrociously; 
but  he  had  style.  His  prose  was  like  a 
slowly  mounting  tide,  lapping  inces¬ 
santly  the  same  rocks,  never  seeming 
“one  painful  inch  to  gain,”  with  sudden 
breakers  and  a  great  mess  of  seaweeds. 
He  discovered  that  he  could  write  verse 
too;  naively,  he  bought  a  Rhyming  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  tried  to  work  into  his  inter¬ 
minable  quatrains  every  rhyme  he  could 
find,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
words  in  -tion,  it  ran  into  the  hundreds. 
Much  of  Eve  deserves  the  brilliant  par¬ 
ody  in  A  la  Maniere  de  . . .  “Sainte  Barbc 
m’a  dit  . . .”  Yet  some  passages  are  of 
surpassing,  classical  beauty.  The  hymn: 
Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts  dans  une 
juste  guerre  ...  is  greater  than  Hugo’s; 
Ceux  qui  pieusement  sont  morts  pour  la 
patrie  . . .  Lieut.  Charles  Peguy  died  on 
September  5,  1914,  at  the  turning  jX)int 
of  the  battle  of  the  Marne. — Albert  Cue- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

Eelco  Nicolaas  van  Kleffens.  Jugger¬ 
naut  over  Holland.  New  York.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press.  1941. 195  pages. 
$2. — The  author  was  planning  in  the 
summer  of  1939  to  take  up  a  peaceful 
existence  as  Dutch  Minister  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
become  Foreign  Minister  at  the  Hague. 
A  few  weeks  later  Hitler  loosed  the  storm 
over  Poland  and  Europe.  Thrust  into 
office  at  this  most  critical  moment,  the 
Foreign  Minister  describes  the  tension, 
alarms  and  efforts  for  peace  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  months.  His  recital  is  all  the 
more  moving  and  impressive  because  of 
its  dignity  and  restraint.  He  explains 
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how  Holland,  the  country  of  Grotius, 
has  stood  for  international  law,  justice 
and  the  respect  of  treaties;  how  her  posi¬ 
tion  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  preserve 
her  rights  and  duties  as  a  neutral  when 
her  neighbors  waged  war;  and  how 
Holland  nevertheless  observed  the  most 
scrupulous  neutrality  toward  Germany, 
both  before  September,  1939,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  months  until  his  coun¬ 
try  was  suddenly  attacked  and  overrun 
in  five  days  by  the  Nazi  juggernaut.  His 
story  of  Dutch  courage  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds,  of  the  transfer  of  the 
government  to  London,  and  of  the 
continuation  from  abroad  of  the  fight 
for  independence  is  authoritative  and 
official,  but  it  also  has  a  personal  note  and 
charm  not  often  found  in  official  narra¬ 
tives.  A  year  after  the  invasion  he  passed 
from  London  through  the  United  States 
on  his  way  to  the  Netherland  Indies  to 
strengthen  there  the  resistance  to  Axis- 
Japanese  plans  of  domination.  True  to 
Dutch  tradition,  he  is  absolutely  certain 
that  his  people  will  free  themselves  from 
Hitler’s  tyranny,  just  as  they  formerly 
did  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  Louis 
XIV  and  Napoleon. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  A.  Svirsky.  Istoria  moyey  zhizni. 

Moskva.  Gihl.  1940.  700  pages.  14 
rubles. — At  seventy-five,  Aleksey  Svir¬ 
sky,  author  of  a  number  of  stories  and 
sketches  from  the  life  of  submerged  hu¬ 
manity,  has  seen  fit  to  replace  Dichtung 
with  Wahrheit,  and  present  the  reader 
with  the  story  of  his  own  life.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  his  factual  life  reads,  however, 
as  stranger  than  fiction.  Poverty,  hun¬ 
ger,  loneliness,  abuse,  tears,  fill  the 
days  of  Svirsky’s  childhood,  boyhood, 
and  youth,  and  indelibly  stamp  his 
mind  for  the  remainder  of  his  years. 
One  inevitably  draws  an  analogy  with 
Gorky’s  autobiographical  works.  Svir¬ 
sky  lacks  Gorky’s  sense  of  selectiveness, 
the  sappy  freshness  of  his  descriptions, 
the  force  of  his  social  implications. 
Yet  Svirsky’s  life  is,  if  anything,  more 
“entertaining”  and  exciting  than  that 
of  the  Volga  tramp  and  stevedore.  The 


book  overflows  with  exciting  incidents 
and  extraordinary  episodes  woven  into 
the  humdrum  of  everyday  misery  and 
told  simply  and  with  such  contagious 
power  that  one  finds  it  hard  to  pause. 
Svirsky  has  recorded  his  remarkable 
experiences  and  keen  observations  of 
Russian  life  under  three  tzars.  It  would 
make  a  most  readable  book  in  any  lan¬ 
guage. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 

Philosophy 

^  Karl  Loewith.  Von  Hegel  bis 
Nietzsche.  New  York.  Europa  Ver- 
lag.  1941.  538  pages.  $4.50. — ^This  new 
book  by  an  author  well-known  for  his 
interpretations  of  Nietzsche  and  Burck- 
hardt  deals  with  the  ideological  histo¬ 
ry  of  19th  century  Europe  from  a  re¬ 
freshingly  new  angle.  The  development 
of  philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel  has 
been  described  plenty  of  times;  this  trea¬ 
tise  deals  with  the  little  known  period 
from  Hegel  to  Nietzsche  and  thus  for 
the  first  time  carries  the  investigation 
to  the  point  where  history  directly  affects 
the  living  present.  The  book  starts  from 
Hegel’s  metaphysics  of  the  history  of 
thought  and  shows  that  his  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  development  of  older  Euro¬ 
pean  thought  actually  was  an  end  that 
asked  for  a  new  beginning. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  gives  the 
historical  development;  the  second  part 
systematically  investigates  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  In  its  application  to  five  areas: 
that  of  society,  of  worl{,  of  education,  of 
humanity,  and  of  Christianity,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  which  are  respectively  followed 
up  from  Hegel  to  Nietzsche,  proof  is 
given  of  the  objective  consistency  of  his¬ 
torical  development. 

The  problems  of  the  19th  century, 
which  could  not  be  mastered  by  the 
Hegelian  system,  and  which  drove  Marx 
and  Kierkegaard  as  well  as  the  “Jung- 
hegelians”  to  extreme  decisions,  are  even 
now  so  far  from  settled  that  only  the 
events  of  our  own  time  shed  real  light 
on  what  happened  a  hundred  years  ago. 
1840  and  1940  are  alike  to  an  astonishing 
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degree  and  the  Hegelians  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  have  their  counterpart  in  the 
Nietzsche  fans  of  today.  The  authors 
succeeded  in  resuscitating  the  philosoph¬ 
ical,  political  and  religious  discussions 
of  the  ’Forties  in  a  way  which  proves 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  scientifically  cor¬ 
rect  and  existential,  historically  thorough 
and  topical  at  the  same  time.  Themes 
which  had  seemed  to  be  matters  of  purely 
academic  interest  for  Hegel  specialists  and 
Nietzsche  admirers,  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  each  other,  are  revealed  in  this 
book  as  being  inter-related  and  of  ex¬ 
treme  historical  significance.  Loewith’s 
important  book  is  dedicated  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  E.  Husserl  and  contains  implicit 
a  settlement  with  Heidegger,  whose  con¬ 
ception  of  existence  springs  from  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  that  is  from  the  methodical  basis 
of  the  “Junghegelians.”  —  Friedrich 
Krause.  New  York  City. 

^  Jacques  Maritain.  Le  crepuscule  de 
la  civilisation.  Montreal.  Editions  de 
I’Arbre.  1941.  96  pages.  60  cents. — In 
this  short  essay,  Jacques  Maritain  under¬ 
takes  to  define  what  he  calls  the  “dia¬ 
lectic”  of  Humanism,  which  humanity 
failed  to  attain.  One  follows  him  with¬ 
out  difficulty  as  he  defines  the  two  terms 
which  we  must  “surmonter”:  on  the  one 
hand  a  bestial  irrationalism,  rotten  fruit 
of  an  intelligence  infatuated  with  its  own 
complete  impotence;  on  the  other,  an 
intolerant  reason,  which  a  priori  denies 
the  existence  of  what  it  has  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  integrating.  Against  these  two 
monsters,  Maritain  draws  up  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  “rhumanisme  de  I’lncar- 
nation,”  which,  equally  distant  from 
argumentative  Marxism  and  irrational 
Nazism,  founds  its  politics  on  individual 
liberty.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  M.  Maritain 
play  so  dexterously  with  the  quibbling 
Hegelians  and  Marxists.  But  what  aston¬ 
ishing  errors  he  has  fallen  into!  He 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  humanism 
of  the  Incarnation  is  the  only  one  able 
to  guide  mankind  toward  the  harmo¬ 
nious  state.  The  political  concepts  of 
Carl  Schmitt,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Nazis 
(a  Machiavellianism  of  illiterates)  are 


taken  to  be  necessarily  those  of  the 
“pagan”  state.  But  can  we  decently 
ignore  the  thought  of  Confucius.?  The 
second  affirmation  which  is  extremely 
imprudent  is  that  the  humanism  of  the 
Bool{s  Abroad  (Job  No.  7039) — Gal.  8 
Incarnation  was  the  first  to  preach  love 
of  one’s  neighbor.  Not  at  all.  Several 
centuries  before  Jesus,  an  inspired 
Chinaman  proclaimed  the  Good  News, 
the  pien  ngai,  the  doctrine  of  mutual  and 
universal  love;  his  name  was  Mo  tseu. 
And  Confucius!  The  fault  in  Maritain’s 
humanism  is  that  being  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  it  is  Roman  but  not  catholic.  The 
thought  of  Asia  does  not  exist  for  him. 
But  when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  Human¬ 
ism  of  the  future  (and  we  are  under  that 
necessity  now)  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  Louen  Yu.  For  we  know  at  least 
two  humanisms  which  transcend  those 
of  Stalin  and  Hitler:  that  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  and  that  of  the  Chinese  \iun 
tseu. — Etiemble.  University  of  Chicago. 

Literature 

^  Le  Bayou,  a  literary  magazine  in 
French,  published  quarterly  by  the 
University  of  Houston.  Houston,  Texas. 
Subscription,  1  year  $1.50;  2  years  $2.50. 
— Up  to  the  summer  of  1941  when,  at 
last,  I  visited  Louisiana,  I  did  not  know, 
naive,  and  candorous  Northerner  that 
I  was,  what  the  word  bayou  meant;  now 
that  I  have  crossed  many  bayous,  rivers 
narrow  as  boyaux,  winding  sluggishly 
through  the  jungles  where  the  traveler 
wishes  that  he  could  see  more  “ole 
grandpas,”  those  alligators, — to  quote 
Jean  Sulver  {Lac  Caddo,  No.  8) — 

dont  les  yeux  protubirants, 
ecartes, 

vous  fixent  sans  vous  regarder, 
ronds,  jaunes,  inquietants,  terrible s 
et  tristes 

I  feel  a  little  better  qualified  to  review 
the  seven  numbers  (Nos.  3,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12, 13)  of  Bayou  that  I  have  received. 
It  is,T  believe,  the  only  literary  magazine 
in  French  published  in  the  United  States, 
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and  was  founded  in  1936  by  the  above- 
mentioned,  versatile  Jean  Sulver,  alias 
Professor  Jules  Vern  of  the  University  of 
Houston. 

Just  as  clothes  don’t  make  the  man, 
de  luxe  paper,  print,  cover,  etc.  don’t 
make  a  first-rate  magazine,  but  I  dare 
say  that  there  is  more  than  neatness  in 
the  modest  mimeographed  numbers  of 
Le  Bayou,  and  talent  in  the  drawings 
and  caricatures  (by  Heilman,  Talley, 
Wilson,  Wood);  its  “first-rateness”  lies 
in  the  material,  accurate  and  colorful, 
and  especially  in  the  style,  facile,  brilliant 
with  its  humor  which  also  goes  deep  and 
moves  the  heart.  The  scholar  finds  much 
to  glean  from  the  articles  on  the  history 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana  ( Cavelier  de  La 
Salle,  by  Le  Boucanier,  Sam  Houston, 
by  J.  A.  Vern,  La  Tradition  fran^aise  en 
Louisiane,  by  G.  L.  Jaray),  and  also 
about  Franco- American  relations  of  a 
more  general  order  (La  derniere  neutra- 
lite  americaine  by  Marcel  Moraud).  Lit¬ 
erary  criticism  is  represented  by  Le  Bou- 
quiniste  { Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau  ),  Rene 
Brochon  (Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre), 
Andre  Bourgeois  (Pierre  Hamp),  Mi¬ 
chel  Robert  (Paul  Claudel )y  etc.  In  the 
more  creative  sphere  there  are  plays  es¬ 
pecially  written  by  Jean  Sulver  for  the 
not  so  small  Petit  Thidtre  Fran^ais  of 
Houston;  short  stories  take  up  a  fair 
proportion  of  each  copy,  and  righdy  so, 
for  most  of  them  combine  art  with  vig¬ 
orous  observation  and  thinking,  and  a 
few — like  Trouplin  pere  et  fils  by  Jean 
Sulver,  La  Boite  en  fer  blanc  by  Le  Bou¬ 
canier — invite  comparison  with  the  best 
of  Maupassant’s.  First  prize,  however, 
goes  to  the  vers  litre  poetry,  spontaneous 
and  yet  nimble  in  rhythm,  playful,  even 
sophisticated,  and  yet  rich  in  feeling;  to 
Da  and  his  Vers  cassis  for  pirouetting 
irony  about  the  oddities  and  fetishes  of 
contemporary  American  life  (La  Chew¬ 
ing  Gum,  La  Radio,  Le  Gratte-Ciel) ,  to 
Michel  Robert  for  quaint  sensibility,  to 
Andre  Bourgeois  for  local  color,  to  Mau¬ 
rice  Hebert,  a  Canadian  contributor,  for 
thoughtful  voluptuousness,  finally  to 
Jean  Sulver  for  everything  truly  poet¬ 
ical,  and  above  all  for  the  harmonious 


blending  of  irony  and  pity  in  ]e  revois 
le  Vieux  Carri,  Lame  de  fond,  Pique- 
nique,  Sharecropper,  etc. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  mighty 
choir  of  French  voices  rose  over  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi;  gradually  they 
have  become  silent;  one  can  still  be 
heard;  it  is  Le  Bayou;  we  must  listen  to 
it  because  it  is  the  voice  not  only  of  a 
glorious  French  past,  but  also  of  warm, 
valiant  hearts  who  make  of  France 
a  reality  of  today,  not  only  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  but  in  the  whole  of  North 
America;  the  great  Meschacebc  of  Mar¬ 
quette,  Cavelier  de  La  Salle  and  even 
Chateaubriand  has  been  reduced  to  a 
bayou — culturally  sp)eaking — but  a  ba¬ 
you  can  be  rich  and  inspiring,  as  Jean 
Sulver  has  shown  in  Bdlades  de  mon 
bayou;  Professor  Vern’s  Le  Bayou  must 
not  be  allowed  to  dwindle  to  a  trickle  or 
to  a  dry  bed;  with  the  help  of  all  the 
French  and  francophiles  in  America  it 
should  rise  in  circulation  to  the  mighti¬ 
ness — why  not.? — of  the  Pire  des  Eaux, 
on  whose  banks  it  now  pipes  a  discreet 
but  charming  song. — Francois  Denoeu. 
Dartmouth  College. 

^  Albert  Joseph  George.  Lamartine 
and  Romantic  Unanimism.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1940. 
200  pages.  $2.25. — A  Columbia  Ph.  D. 
dissertation — one  which  takes  us  back 
to  a  saner  view  of  what  a  test  of  a  real 
scholar  ought  to  be,  namely  not  to  offer 
only  a  number  of  documents  tied  to¬ 
gether  in  a  more  or  less  acceptable  order, 
but  an  intelligent,  let  us  risk  the  word,  a 
philosophical  approach  to  a  subject.  Dr. 
George  proposes  to  formulate  the  funda¬ 
mental  traits  of  Lamartine’s  view  of  life; 
and  he  claims  to  find  in  that  philosophy 
an  earlier  expression  of  what  is  today 
covered  by  the  word  “Unanimism,”  an 
expression  launched  as  everybody  knows 
by  Jules  Romains,  the  author  of  Les 
Hommes  de  Bonne  Volonte,  a  word 
which  would  be  about  the  equivalent  of 
Professor  Lovejoy’s  “Chain  of  Beings,” 
of  the  “Continu  psychique,”  Echelle  de 
la  vie”  or  similar  terms  by  others  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  George.  . . 
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The  definition  given  by  Jules  Remains 
(“L’Unanimisme  tend  ...  a  etre  une 
attitude  generale  de  tout  I’etre  pen- 
sant”),  seems  to  apply  to  almost  any 
philosophy:  Christianity,  Classicism, 
Realism,  Symbolism.  So  also  it  might 
apply  to  Romanticism.  But  one  may  ask: 
Is  this  not  the  very  thing  which  is  not 
original  in  Romanticism  ?  Of  course  one 
could  not  say  that  in  their  statements 
practically  all  Romantics  are  far  from 
repudiating  humanitarian  tendencies, 
but  this  is  not  what  the  “attitude  gene- 
rale  de  tout  I’ctre  pensant”  is  promi¬ 
nently,  and  if  Dr.  George  is  right,  it 
would  almost  amount  to  withdrawing 
Lamartine  from  the  ranks  of  the  Ro¬ 
mantics.  The  key  to  the  problem  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Lamartine  of  Dr. 
George  is  the  later  Lamartine,  and  that 
Lamartine  that  is  chiefly  famous  for  pos¬ 
terity  is  the  early  Lamartine  of  the  Me¬ 
ditations,  a  work  which  is  scarcely  men¬ 
tioned  (The  passage  quoted  from  the 
Cours  familier  must  be  discounted  be¬ 
cause  it  was  written  when  Lamartine 
was  an  old  man).  Again  Dr.  George  will 
have  to  admit  that  the  Unanimism  of 
Lamartine — ^a  mixture  of  Pantheism, 
Swedenborgianism,  Saint-Simonism, 
etc.,  etc. — is  very  misty;  anl  if  posterity 
must  look  for  an  expression  of  the  “fetish 
of  social  progress”  among  Romanticists, 
it  will  turn  a  hundred  times  rather  to  the 
Legende  des  sihcles  than  to  anything 
signed  by  Lamartine. — Albert  Schinz. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Lettres  Francoises.  Cahiers  trimes- 
triels  de  litterature  fran<jaise.  Via- 
monte  548,  Buenos  Aires.  Papier  de 
luxe,  $6.00  a  year.  Ordinary  edition, 
$1.50  a  year. — The  first  number  of  this 
magazine  pleased  us  greatly.  There  are 
only  60  pages  in  this  issue  for  July  first, 
but  it  does  bring  us  French  literature 
again.  There  are  contributions  by  Andre 
Gidc,  Andre  Malraux,  Victoria  Ocampo, 
Roger  Caillois  and  Jules  Supervielle. 
The  bringing  together  of  such  a  list  of 
illustrious  names  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  an  exploit  in  itself.  But 
I  am  not  blinded  by  the  prestige  of  the 


authors.  Gide’s  article,  which  under¬ 
takes  to  define  poetry  and  itself  appro¬ 
priately  avoids  poetry,  is  feeble,  even 
bad;  Malraux’s  chapter  is  excellent; 
Supervielle’s  poems  are  rather  good,  in 
spite  of  typographical  errors;  Caillois’s 
article,  calling  for  an  “esthetique  severe” 
is  full  of  good  intentions;  the  section  on 
current  periodicals  is  well-informed  and 
judicious;  the  page  from  Dostoevsky  on 
“Europe’s  barbarism”  is  appropriate; 
this  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exact¬ 
ing.  But  we  have  in  addition  Victoria 
Ocampo’s  contribution,  on  Racine  et  Ma¬ 
demoiselle,  one  of  the  most  delicate  trib¬ 
utes  I  know  to  the  poet’s  greatness  and 
his  familiarity.  In  these  days  of  trial,  it  is 
good  to  read  pages  like  these. 

Later  numbers  are  to  carry  a  critical 
bibliography  of  French  books  and  ar¬ 
ticles  and  will  thus  fill  the  only  gap  in 
this  issue.  Friends  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
Franqaise,  Europe,  the  Revue  de  Paris, 
the  Cahiers  du  Sud,  Mesures,  you  will 
find  in  the  Lettres  Francoises  the  France 
you  love. — Etiemble.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

^  Pedro  Salinas.  Literatura  espahola, 
Siglo  XX.  Mexico.  Seneca.  1941.  352 
pages.  $6.00  m.-n. — No  book  could  be 
more  timely  than  this  one.  An  era  in 
Spanish  letters  has  ended  with  a  war, 
the  death  of  such  representatives  as 
Valle-Inclan,  Unamuno,  Lorca,  Quin¬ 
tero,  Machado,  and  the  exile  of  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez,  Salinas,  Bergamm, 
Guillen,  Alberti,  and  others.  Recapitula¬ 
tion  is  certainly  in  order.  This  collection 
of  essays,  all  but  the  first  four  having 
been  published  individually  before  the 
crisis,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  recapitu¬ 
lation.  But  the  fact  that  it  will  serve 
speaks  more  eloquently  for  the  author’s 
critical  perception  than  any  judgment 
of  a  reviewer. 

The  opening  section  deals  with  Mod¬ 
ernism,  the  writers  of  ’98,  and  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  contemporary  literature.  These 
general  studies  provide  a  background  for 
later  ones  on  individuals,  including  Guil¬ 
len,  Alberti,  Cernuda,  Aleixandre,  and 
others  not  before  seriously  examined. 
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The  period  is  characterized  by  its 
lyricism,  according  to  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  essays  in  the  book.  Not  only 
do  a  scant  four  decades  afford  an  aston¬ 
ishing  number  of  authentic  poets,  but 
the  lyrical  spirit  is  otherwise  amply  evi¬ 
dent:  in  the  lyrical  theater;  in  the  verse 
expression  of  prose  writers  like  Una¬ 
muno  and  Perez  de  Ayala;  in  prose 
itself  with  Azorin,  Gomez  de  la  Serna, 
and  Bergamm,  cultivators  of  the  frag¬ 
ment,  and  Miro,  who  disintegrates.  (I 
recall  Ortega’s  comment  that  the  page 
in  Miro  distracts  the  reader  from  the 
total  work).  Even  Baroja  reveals  Hashes 
more  lyrical  than  volumes  of  Campo- 
amor. 

We  still  await  an  inclusive  survey,  one 
that  Salinas  himself  is  well  equipped  to 
provide.  The  present  book  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  stop-gap  for  the  inter¬ 
val.  A  more  complete  volume  will  in¬ 
crease  its  value,  not  replace  it. — Edwin 
S.  Morby.  University  of  California. 

Poetry,  Drama,  Fiction 

**  Manuel  Bandeira.  Antologia  dos 
poetas  brasileiros  da  fuse  parnasiana. 
2a.  edi^ao.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ministerio. 
da  Educa9ao  e  Saude.  1940.  294  pages. 
Boo\s  Abroad  (Job  No.  7039) — Gal.  10 
8$000. — The  second  in  a  series  of  impor¬ 
tant  jjoetic  anthologies  begun  by  Sr. 
Bandeira  in  1937,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Education,  with 
the  publication  of  the  Antologia  dos  poe¬ 
tas  brasileiros  da  fase  romdntica.  The 
present  volume  first  appeared  in  1938. 

The  reaction  against  Romanticism  in 
Brazil  dates  from  the  1860’s,  and  came 
first  as  an  echo  of  the  so-called  “escola 
Coimbra”  as  represented  by  the  work  of 
Teofilo  Braga  and  Antero  de  Quental. 
This  reaction  was  at  first  purely  in  the 
direction  of  realism,  or  took  the  form 
of  scientific-philosophic  verse,  “social 
poetry,”  etc.  The  influence  of  the  Par- 
nasse  did  not,  propierly  sp>eaking,  begin 
to  crystallize  until  1886,  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Sonetos  e  Poemas  of  Alberto 
de  Oliveira;  but  recognizable  precursors 
arc  to  be  found  from  1878  on,  in  Alberto 


de  Oliveira,  Carvalho  Junior,  and  Teo¬ 
filo  Dias.  The  last  named  poet’s  Fanfa- 
rras  (1882)  is  an  important  landmark. 
But  the  triumph  of  the  school,  or  of  the 
“Ideia  Nova,”  as  it  was  called,  may  be 
said  to  have  come  with  the  publication 
of  Olavo  Bilac’s  Poesias,  in  1888.  Bilac’s 
work  had  an  “enormous  success,”  and 
by  this  time  the  battle  was  won. 

The  Parnassian  movement  came  as  a 
reaction  against  what  Leconte  de  Lisle 
termed  “the  professional  and  immoder¬ 
ate  use  of  tears.”  The  Brazilian  expo¬ 
nents  avoided  that  hermetisme  toward 
which  French  px)etry  was  moving  (a 
Mallarme  was  “wholly  impenetrable  and 
inaccessible  to  them”).  They  went  in, 
rather,  for  syntactical  clarity  and  lin¬ 
guistic  exactness.  As  a  result,  their  pro¬ 
ductions  tended  to  take  on  a  certain 
“sculptural  character,”  which  their  crit¬ 
ics  looked  upon  as  a  serious  defect  (the 
reduction  of  pxetry  to  “one  of  the  most 
impoverished  of  the  arts — statuary”). 

In  the  present  anthology  are  included 
those  px)ets  “who  began  writing  verse 
more  or  less  in  the  Parnassian  manner 
before  the  advent  of  Symbolism”  with 
the  publication  of  the  Broquiis  of  Cruz 
e  Souza  in  1893 — that  is  to  say,  pxots 
born  before  1874.  The  editor’s  inten¬ 
tion,  he  informs  us,  has  been  to  bring 
out  “a  fase  realmente  renovadora  e  cria- 
dora  do  Parnaso.”  Such  distinguished 
romanticists  as  Machado  de  Assis  and 
Luis  Delfino  are  included  for  the  reason 
that  they  passed  on  to  the  Parnase  and 
its  mode  of  writing.  As  to  a  figure  such 
as  B.  Lopjes,  who  is  sometimes  classed  as 
a  Symbolist,  Sr.  Bandeira  puts  him  with 
the  school  here  under  consideration.  With 
true  editoiial  courage  he  includes  the 
naturalized  Brazilian,  Filinto  de  Al¬ 
meida  and  excludes  the  native  Gon<;al- 
ves  Crespx),  as  belonging  rather  to  the 
Portuguese  movement.  Vicente  de  Car¬ 
valho,  the  Paulista  p)oet  who  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  by  literary  students, 
is  here  given  his  rightful  place. 

As  for  the  px)etry  in  this  volume,  it 
exhibits  on  the  whole  the  usual  Par¬ 
nassian  characteristics:  that  formalism 
which  tends  to  a  hypjcrtrophy  of  form; 
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a  cult  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  with 
an  almost  complete  absence  of  ideas;  etc. 
On  the  social  side,  and  in  a  sense,  this 
movement  came  in  Brazil  as  a  revolt 
against  the  culture  of  the  old  patriarchal 
slave-holding  society. 

All  in  all,  an  exciting  volume  excit¬ 
ingly  edited.  And  despite  what  Sr.  Ban- 
deira  says  about  Portuguese  rhyme,  a 
very  musical  one  on  the  whole. — Sam¬ 
uel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

^  W.  Majakowski.  Zwei  Dichtungen, 
nachgedichtet  von  Hugo  Huppert. 
Moskva.  Meshdunarodnaja  Kniga.  1940. 
170  pages. — The  Slavic  literatures 
are  rich  in  gifted  lyricists,  and  lyric 
poetry  occupies  an  unusually  large  place 
in  all  the  Slavic  literatures.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  Slavic  lyric  poets  is 
unquestionably  the  Russian  Wladimir 
Majakowski,  whose  tragic  end  came  in 
1930 — and  in  the  long  decade  which 
has  followed,  neither  the  freshness  of  his 
verses  nor  the  vigor  of  his  creative  work 
has  grown  a  shade  paler. 

Up  to  the  present,  only  fragments  of 
his  work  have  been  translated.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
His  lyric  Muse  followed  no  literary  tra¬ 
dition.  Everywhere  he  is  an  innovator. 
Modern  at  every  point,  he  appropriated 
for  poetry  the  language  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  of  the  public  speaker,  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  He  is  often  rough  and  coarse;  he 
is  always  direct  and  unpretentious.  His 
work  is  tonally  free  and  observes  no 
regular  count  of  syllables;  he  makes  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  alliteration  and  onomato¬ 
poeia;  assonances  are  numerous  in  his 
work  and  are  evidently  intentional.  Few 
of  his  poems  have  been  translated  into 
German.  Years  ago,  Johannes  R.  Becher 
made  a  version  of  the  epic  150  Millio- 
nen.  Becher  is  a  lyric  artist  of  power,  but 
he  does  not  know  Russian,  and  was 
forced  to  work  from  a  rough  translation, 
which  was  naturally  a  handicap.  The 
present  translator,  a  Silesian  who  has 
been  studying  Russian  literature  for 
years  and  has  made  a  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  translator  of  modern  lyric 
verse,  here  offers  excellent  adaptations 


of  two  of  Majakowski’s  greatest  works, 
Schon  und  gut  and  Wladimir  Iljitsch 
Lenin.  At  times  Huppert’s  language  is 
too  careful,  too  artificial,  but  on  the 
whole  he  has  done  a  respectable  piece 
of  work.  In  particular,  parts  of  the  poem 
Schon  und  gut  (Russian  title:  C haras- 
cho)  are  in  verve,  power  and  vividness 
of  imagery  fully  equal  to  the  original, 
which  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
given  a  translation. — A  short  introduc¬ 
tion  and  an  appendix  with  explanatory 
notes  complete  the  attractively  bound 
and  printed  volume. — F.  C.  Weisl^opf, 
New  York  City. 

Angel  Carreno.  El  rapto  de  Olavita. 

Cuzco,  Peru.  Talleres  Graficos.1937. 
68  pages.  $1.50  m.-n. — Under  this  pen 
name  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Cuzco  conceals  his  par¬ 
entage  of  this  play  in  three  acts  and  an 
epilog,  based  on  one  of  the  city’s  most 
popular  legends,  the  story  of  Magdalena, 
daughter  of  the  Marques  de  Vista  Flo¬ 
rida,  who  is  forbidden  to  marry  the  man 
she  loves  because  he  is  half  Indian,  and 
is  married  instead  to  a  pure-blooded 
roue.  The  mestizo  comes  back  from 
Spain  and  as  Vice  Director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  makes  love  to  her  and  eventually, 
dressed  in  a  red  devil  costume,  carries 
her  off.  TTie  epilog,  like  an  old-time 
morality  play,  carries  the  story  on  into 
the  supernatural,  and  ends  with  an  edi¬ 
fying  picture  of  the  maiden  clasping  the 
Cross  and  scorning  the  red  clad  profes¬ 
sor,  a  picture  hung  in  the  cathedral  to 
move  guilty  consciences. 

The  importance  of  the  volume  is  that 
it  represents  the  stirring  of  drama  in  in¬ 
land  Peru;  its  drawback  is  that  it  loses 
in  dramatic  force  through  the  author’s 
efforts  to  follow  the  legend  too  closely. 
Dr.  Miguel  A.  Nieto,  also  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cuzco,  states  in  an  introduc¬ 
tion  that  this  is  the  first  play,  except 
Manchaypuyto  (by  German  Leguia  y 
Martinez)  dealing  with  an  early  Indian 
theme.  Perhaps  he  refers  only  to  Peru¬ 
vian  works,  since  Ecuador  has  produced 
at  least  four  Inca  and  pre-Inca  dramas 
(by  Velarde  and  the  Proanas). — W.K.j. 
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W  Giro  Alegrfa.  El  mundo  es  ancho  y 
ajeno.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1941.  509  pages. — Giro  Alegria,  winner 
in  several  literary  jousts,  has  with  this 
new  work  joined  the  company  of  the 
important  Spanish-American  novelists. 
He  has  already  gained  distinction  with 
La  serpiente  dc  oro,  1935,  and  Los  pe- 
rros  hambrientos,  a  few  years  later.  His 
new  book  won  the  $2,000  prize  offered 
by  Farrar  and  Rinehart  and  two  other 
companies  for  the  best  Spanish  American 
novel  of  1940. — The  social  problems  of 
the  aborigines  have  been  dealt  with  in 
Spanish  American  fiction  since  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  Alta- 
mirano  and  Romero  Garcia  treated  such 
matters  only  incidentally.  The  Mexican 
revolution,  the  aftermath  of  the  World 
War,  and  the  social  revolution  in  Russia 
have  turned  the  leading  minds  of  His¬ 
panic  America  to  the  miserable  plight 
of  the  peons  and  the  Indians.  Already 
the  Indianist  novel  has  been  cultivated 
by  the  most  successful  recent  novelists, 
by  Azuela,  Giiiraldes,  Rivera,  Gallegos, 
Icaza,  Magdaleno,  and  others.  But  no 
writer  has  treated  the  subject  with  the 
insight  and  almost  heart-rending  ear¬ 
nestness  shown  by  Alegria.  Not  even 
Lopez  Fuentes  in  his  Indio  or  Saenz  in 
his  studies  of  the  Indians  of  Ecuador 
and  Peru  have  dug  into  this  social  ulcer 
so  anxiously  and  devotedly  as  the  Peru¬ 
vian  aprista.  He  may  have  exaggerated 
conditions  somewhat,  for  he  was  not 
writing  a  history.  But  the  colors  on  his 
canvas  seem  genuine  and  he  leaves  the 
impression  that  fantasy  plays  very  little 
part  in  his  descriptions.  As  a  work  of 
art,  his  book  may  not  rank  with  Dona 
Bdrbara,  La  Vordgine  or  Don  Segundo 
Sombra.  But  its  social  implication  is  so 
poignant  that  it  arouses  its  readers  to 
indignation  at  the  horrible  and  iniquit¬ 
ous  mistreatment  of  our  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians. — /.  M.  Herndndez.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Juan  de  la  Cabada.  Paseo  de  menti- 
ras.  Mexico.  Seneca.  1940.  218  pages. 
$3.00  m.-n. — With  this  collection  of 
short  stories,  his  first  published  work, 


Juan  de  la  Cabada  takes  his  place  as  one 
of  the  most  gifted  writers  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Mexico  and  indeed,  of  all  Latin 
America.  That  he  has  chosen  the  short 
story  as  his  medium  of  expression  seems 
to  be  no  accident.  Despite  the  reputation 
of  novelists  like  Azuela  or  Guzman,  the 
best  of  Mexico’s  prose  writing  in  the  past 
has  gone  into  short  stories.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Juan  de 
la  Cabada,  with  this  single  volume,  has 
revived  the  great  tradition  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  of  forty  years  ago,  Manuel  Gu¬ 
tierrez  Najera  and  Angel  del  Campo. 

Juan  de  la  Cabada  has  a  long  and 
militant  record  as  a  social  reformer. 
During  the  recent  civil  war  in  Spain, 
he  fought  as  a  volunteer  in  the  repub¬ 
lican  armies.  Hence  the  deep  sympathy 
for  the  humble  and  exploited  which 
permeates  his  stories:  the  dead  Negro  in 
Juan  Fish,  the  storm-swept  peasant  family 
in  La  niha,  the  obstinate  Maya  Indians 
in  La  cantarilla.  Almost  always,  how¬ 
ever,  this  sympathy  is  implicit,  artisti¬ 
cally  integrated  in  the  material  of  the 
story  itself,  and  devoid  of  sentimentality. 
Often  it  is  seasoned  with  pungent  satire 
as  in  the  story  of  El  Manico,  the  un¬ 
couth  recruit  in  the  Spanish  loyalist 
army  who  buys  four  belts  to  hold  his 
trousers,  but  who  is  only  the  apparent 
victim  of  an  irony  which  digs  deeply, 
even  if  indirectly,  into  the  social  organ¬ 
ism  of  feudal  Spain. 

Juan  de  la  Cabada’s  technique  makes 
demands  on  his  readers.  Swift  and  sub¬ 
tle  psychological  probings,  chronolog¬ 
ical  inversions,  interior  monologues  and 
various  symbolistic  devices  alternate 
with  poetic  evocations,  simple  dialogue 
and  lean  bits  of  realistic  description.  In 
some  stories  his  technique  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  in  others,  but  it  is  always  a 
valid  technique,  employed  not  for  its 
own  sake  but  to  explore  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  deeply-felt  experience  and  to 
impart  the  emotional  connotations  as 
well  as  meaning  of  that  experience  to  the 
reader. — A/.  H. 

^  Julien  Green.  Varouna.  New  York. 

Editions  de  la  Maison  Franqaise. 
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1941.  279  pages. — The  framework  is  un¬ 
important:  hints  of  metempsychosis, 
souls  fatally  linked  through  the  symbol 
of  a  chain,  black,  cold  and  writhing  like 
a  living  thing  of  the  sea.  What  counts 
is  the  strange  beauty  of  the  two  stories, 
Hoel  and  Bertrand  Lombard;  the  mod¬ 
ern  epilogue.  Journal  de  Jeanne,  is  an 
anticlimax. 

Hoel  has  for  its  background  medieval 
Wales  and  Scandinavia,  for  its  hero  a 
picaro,  rather  shiftless  and  amiable,  born 
in  crime,  ending  in  crime;  with  a  touch 
of  the  supernatural.  Bertrand  Lombard 
is  a  tale  of  the  French  Renaissance,  a 
“Greenish”  case  of  abnormal  psychology, 
a  will-to-make-believe  aided  and  abetted 
by  a  swindling  magician:  a  widower  tries 
to  imagine  that  his  daughter  is  the  rein¬ 
carnation  of  his  wife.  Both,  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  style,  are  rather  arty:  in 
darker  shades,  it  is  the  kind  of  things 
that  Anatole  France  revelled  in — period 
suggestion  verging  on  the  pastiche.  The 
first  is  a  most  sophisticated  imitation  of 
folklike  simplicity;  the  second  has  the 
courtly  grace  of  the  ancient  regime  (by 
the  way,  although  the  story  happens  un¬ 
der  Henry  II,  it  is  told  in  a  style  which 
belongs  to  the  late  seventeenth  or  early 
eighteenth  century).  All  this  is  escape 
literature,  no  doubt.  But  we  need  escape 
once  in  a  while,  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
other  refuges  than  the  Marx  Brothers. 
I  wish  I  knew  the  way  to  a  few  more 
such  Ivory  Towers. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Gunnar  Gunnarsson.  Heidaharmur. 

Saga. — Reykjavik.  Menningar-  og 
friedslusamband  Althydu.  1940.  251 
pages. — A  novel  by  Gunnar  Gunnarsson 
has  for  decades  been  considered  news, 
and  good  news,  in  Scandinavia  and  Ger¬ 
many.  What  makes  this  one  an  event  in 
Gunnarsson’s  literary  life  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  written  in  Icelandic,  his  native 
tongue.  For  well-nigh  thirty  years  Gun¬ 
narsson,  living  and  writing  in  Denmark, 
published  his  books  in  Danish.  Yet,  he 
never  wrote  of  anything  else  but  Ice¬ 
land,  and  as  he  filled  fifty,  he  returned, 
buying  a  home  near  the  very  place  where 


he  was  born  in  1889.  And  in  this  new 
book  he  has  returned  to  his  native 
tongue  in  a  manner  exceeding  the  fond¬ 
est  hopes  of  his  friends. 

The  novel  itself  will  be  no  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  those  who  have  learned  to  like 
Gunnarsson  from  acquaintance  with 
Ships  in  the  Sl{y,  The  Night  and  the 
Dream,  and  The  Good  Shepherd  (all 
published  by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.). 
Heidaharmur — “The  Sorrow  of  the 
Heath”  is  a  story  of  hard  years  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
years  of  volcanic  fires,  erosion,  and 
famine  that  caused  emigration  to  Ame¬ 
rica  and  drove  the  poor  cotters  of  the 
North  East  Icelandic  Highlands  down 
from  their  glorious  but  stony,  torrent- 
washed  and  wind-swept  uplands  to  the 
more  hospitable  valleys  and  villages  of 
the  coast. 

On  the  surface  a  story  of  defeat,  it  is 
in  reality  a  warm  tribute  to  the  indomi¬ 
table  human  spirit,  a  message  of  reas¬ 
suring  hope  to  suffering  humanity.  As 
such  the  book  should  be  doubly  wel¬ 
come  in  these  times  of  trouble  and 
despair.  It  should  of  course  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  mention  the  fact  that  though 
this  book  of  Gunnarsson’s,  as  all  his 
books  have  done,  deals  specifically  with 
life  in  Iceland,  it  also  has  that  universal 
appeal  which  has  endeared  his  books 
not  only  to  Scandinavians  and  Euro¬ 
peans  but  also  to  a  part  at  least  of  the 
American  reading  public. — Stejdn  Ei- 
narsson.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

^  f.  F.  Vuilleumier.  Steven  Madigan. 

Ein  Roman  aus  New  York.  Zurich. 
Schweizer  Druck-  und  Verlagshaus. 
1941.  160  pages. — Dr.  Vuilleumier 

writes  well  on  the  abnormal  and  the 
pathological  (see  reviews  of  Sie  irren, 
Herr  Staatsanwalt  and  Der  Strom  in 
Boof(s  Abroad,  Autumn,  1937,  p.  444, 
and  Summer,  1938,  p.  354).  In  Steven 
Madigan  he  has  brought  into  sharp  re¬ 
lief  some  of  the  darker  aspects  of  the 
“melting-pot.”  Madigan,  of  Indian, 
Swiss,  Irish  and  Chinese  blood,  of  good 
personality  and  considerable  ability, 
falls  in  love  with  a  girl  of  good  family  in 
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New  York,  realizes  that  he  is  “impos¬ 
sible”  racially,  murders  the  girl  and  is 
committed  to  an  asylum  for  the  crimi¬ 
nally  insane. 

The  novel  plunges  in  medias  res,  or 
rather  in  ultimas  res:  the  first  paragraph 

is  the  one  word  “Unheilbar . ”  But 

presently  the  author  takes  us  back  to 
May,  1863,  when  “Indian  Joe”  becomes 
an  irresponsible  ancestor  of  Madigan. 
From  the  files  of  a  psychiatrist  he  has 
gleaned  the  history  of  Madigan’s  life 
and  family  background.  Dr.  Vuilleu- 
mier  has  visited  America  several  times 
and  was  in  New  York  while  writing 
the  novel.  The  book  thus  avoids  the  un¬ 
reality  characteristic  of  some  books  on 
American  themes  by  foreigners. 

Steven  Madigan  has  been  favorably  re¬ 
viewed  in  Switzerland.  The  reaction  of 
European  critics  to  books  from  or  on 
America  is  always  interesting.  Excerpts 
from  a  review  in  the  Zurich  literary 
monthly,  Schweizer  Journal,  make  clear 
the  novel’s  appeal  to  the  author’s  coun¬ 
trymen:  “Hatte  ein  Amerikaner  die 
Geschichte  Steven  Madigans  geschrie- 
ben,  . . .  ware  wahrscheinlich  ein  Best¬ 
seller  draus  geworden.  Denn  das  Gol¬ 
gotha  dieses  j ungen  Halbblutes  heisst 
New  York  und  der  Untergang  dieses 
einen  Menschen  im  erbarmungslosen 
Schmelztiegel  der  USA  ist  so  bedeut- 
sam,  so  geheimnisvoll  verkniipft  mit 
allem,  was  amerikanisches  Wesen  ist, 
dass  es  gewiss  Stoff  genug  fiir  eines  der 
grossartigen,  langatmigen  Bucher  gege- 
ben  hiitte,  die  Amerika  heute  so  liebt. 
Aber  diesen  Stoff  entdeckte  ein 
Schweizer  J.  F.  Vuilleumier  in  den 
Akten  eines  amerikanischen  Psychiaters 
und  schuf  daraus  ganz  bescheiden  einen 
kurzen  ‘Roman  aus  New  York’.  . . . 
Denn  Vuilleumier  erweist  sich  darin  als 
Mensch  und  Dichter  von  letzter  Reife: 
er  halt  Mass,  er  weiss,  dass  Weglassen 
die  grosste  Kunst  ist,  er  lasst  sich  nicht 
hinreissen,  sondern  er  meistert  seinen 
Stoff.” — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  Col¬ 
lege. 

**  Gerard  Walschap.  HouteJ^iet.  Rot¬ 
terdam.  Nijgh  &  van  Ditmar.  2.90  fl. 


— Walschap  seems  to  have  set  out  to  em¬ 
body  in  this  novel  his  conception  of  life. 
He  locates  the  action  in  a  little  hamlet 
founded  by  the  poacher  Houtekiet,  who 
has  built  a  hut  to  shelter  himself  with 
his  wife  and  child.  Other  huts  spring  up 
about  his,  constructed  by  young  villagers 
who  like  him  desire  to  live  outside  of 
society,  its  social  and  religious  conven¬ 
tions.  Houtekiet  becomes  the  spiritual 
father  of  the  village.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  the  biological  father  of  a  large  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  population  as  well.  And  it  is 
he  who  defends  the  rights  of  his  fellow 
villagers  and  assures  their  liberty.  The 
fear  of  death  tends  to  draw  the  women 
back  to  religious  practices,  and  to  many 
of  their  old  prejudices.  A  merchant  in¬ 
stalls  himself  in  the  place.  The  commu¬ 
nity  resumes  the  use  of  money,  and  is 
attacked  by  the  speculative  fever.  Hou- 
tikiet  frees  the  village  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  squire.  A  priest  establishes  himself 
in  the  settlement,  Houtekiet  builds  a 
church  for  him.  But  a  change  comes  over 
Houtekiet  himself.  Iphigenie,  a  fine, 
cultivated  woman,  the  wife  of  the  mer¬ 
chant,  reveals  to  this  strong  man  the 
profound  meaning  of  love.  The  intuition 
of  something  better  than  he  has  known 
takes  possession  of  him.  In  this  book 
Walschap  has  detached  himself  from 
the  world  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
the  essence  of  humanity,  to  discover  the 
real  nature  of  man,  his  birth  and  his 
development.  All  of  history  develops  on 
two  parallel  planes:  truth  and  reality, 
morality  and  sensuality,  which  unite  in 
Houtekiet,  the  microcosm  of  the  village, 
a  humanisation  of  social  life,  its  myth. 
And  since  the  story  that  Walschap  tells 
us  is  as  old  as  the  world,  he  ignores  all 
the  obstacles  and  gives  his  novel  a  friend¬ 
ly,  optimistic  turn,  a  pastoral  turn  so  to 
sp>eak.  But  he  does  it  in  order  to  pene¬ 
trate  more  deeply  into  the  mechanism  of 
the  soul  and  to  find  in  one  character 
under  a  given  set  of  circumstances  a 
hypothetical  beginning  for  the  broadly 
human  life.  Some  readers  will  think  of 
a  new  Pallieter  (the  well  known  hero 
of  Felix  Timmermans’  folkloristic  ro¬ 
mance),  fitted  to  the  needs  of  our  trou- 
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bled  epoch.  But  such  a  judgment  would 
be  superficial.  Houtei(tet  is  neither  folk- 
loristic  nor  slenderly  furnished  with 
philosophy.  It  is  a  broadly  constructive 
hook.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  joy  of 
living — that  is  taken  for  granted— but 
on  the  evolution  of  the  robust  life  of  the 
senses  toward  the  comprehension  of  love 
and  religion,  beyond  the  solemn  fa<jade 
of  things  and  men.  Houtekiet’s  panthe¬ 
istic  sentiment  grows  more  and  more 
profound,  conscious  as  he  is  of  his 
strength  and  enriched  by  his  wide  ex- 
jjerience.  Although  his  style  shows  some 


degree  of  evolution,  Walschap  remains 
the  gifted  conteur  which  he  has  always 
been,  quite  as  direct  and  lively  as  ever. 
Each  character  in  the  story  comes  to  life 
by  virtue  of  a  skilful  touch,  an  expres¬ 
sive  word,  a  revealing  gesture.  Concen¬ 
tration  of  action,  precision  of  form  and 
matter,  constant  vigor  of  expression.  In¬ 
tegration  of  author,  reader  and  charac¬ 
ters  into  one  unified  chronicle,  finely 
and  ironically  written  with  the  subject 
“we.”  And  the  epic  flavor  of  the  style 
is  always  charming  and  always  surpris¬ 
ing. — ¥r.  Closset.  Brussels. 


Books  in  French 

( For  other  Booths  in  French,  see Head-Liner  s'' ) 


^  J.  de  la  Vaissiere,  S.  J.  dements  de 
psychologie  experimentale.  II.  Ori¬ 
entations  definitives.  Paris.  Beauchesne. 
1938.  207  pages.  25  and  45  francs. — A 
new  edition  of  a  work  first  published 
before  the  first  World  War,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  date.  An  initiation 
into  experimental  psychology,  offering 
definitions  and  orienting  the  student, 
summarizing  the  data  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  realm  and  the  new  trends 
and  theories,  with  analytical  discussion 
of  each  phase  of  each  doctrine  discussed. 
It  maps  out  more  or  less  thoroughly  the 
accepted  principles  and  their  interrela¬ 
tions  and  offers  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  personality  with  these 
principles  as  a  basis. — Tatiana  Boldyreff. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

^  Jacques  Damourette.  Traite  mo- 
derne  de  ponctuation.  Paris.  La- 
rousse.  1939. 144  pages. — This  is  the  best 
manual  of  its  sort  that  has  come  to  our 
attention.  One  of  the  tests  is  to  examine 
the  treatment  of  the  guillemets,  which 


M.  Damourette  has  discussed  very  ably 
on  pp.  63-75.  Unless  you  have  written 
a  novel  in  French  or  edited  something 
very  similar  you  will  probably  be  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  way  to  indicate  quotes 
within  quotes,  but  M.  Damourette  does 
not  fail  us  there  (p.  126).  Because  of  the 
somewhat  unique  nature  of  the  big 
French  grammar  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Damourette  and  Pichon  the 
reader  might  fear  that  this  manual  too 
would  be  somewhat  unorthodox,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  M.  Damourette’s 
fine  sense  of  the  psychology  of  the  phrase 
is  displayed  in  the  pages  which  he  de¬ 
votes  to  the  “signes  de  ponctuation  me- 
lodiques”  but  his  examples  and  his  rules 
are  not  contrary  to  the  conservative  tend¬ 
encies  of  the  French  language.  Rightly 
does  he  discard  the  so-called  “point 
d’ironie”  which  has  been  proposed  by 
ing  of  the  accents,  capitalization,  inden¬ 
tation,  and  the  auxiliary  signs. — Urban 
T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 
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*f  Albin  Liaugminas.  UEnseignement 

de  la  Morale.  Neuchatel.  Delachaux 
ct  Niestle.  1938.  206  pages.  4.50  Swiss 
francs. — This  essay  on  the  nature  and 
teaching  of  ethics  impresses  one  first  by 
its  serious,  well-documented  treatment. 
It  is  particularly  to  the  author’s  credit 
that  he  has  eschewed  in  his  discussion 
the  ponderous  trivia  of  so  many  method¬ 
ologists,  and  has  confined  himself  to 
the  fundamental  aspects  of  his  subject. 

The  critique  of  the  various  methods 
employed  at  present  is  prefaced  by  rath¬ 
er  extended  sections  on  the  function  of 
the  teacher,  the  nature  of  ethics,  and  a 
conscientious  inquiry  into  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  imparting  ethical  notions  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  an  adolescent  group.  The 
author  combines  an  awareness  of  the 
more  recent  developments  in  educational 
technique  with  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  philosophical  background  of  the 
subject.  A  certain  thorough  and  compe¬ 
tent  dispatch  in  his  presentation  con¬ 
trasts  strikingly  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  publications  in  the  same 
field. 

Liaugminas  makes  no  pretensions  to 
great  originality,  however,  and  contents 
himself  with  a  mild  conclusion  favoring 
a  compromise  among  several  systems. 
This  eclectic  method  gains  its  ends 
through  both  intellectual  and  emotional 
appeals,  and  endeavors  consciously  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  student’s  needs.  An 
appendix  of  sample  lessons  illustrating 
various  methods  completes  the  study. — 
Gifford  P.  Orwen.  University  of  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Armand  Iselin.  Le  ]eu  de  la 

Defense  Au  Bridge.  Paris.  Flamma- 
rion.  1939.  235  pages.  22.50  francs. — A 
valuable  handbook  which  contains  anal¬ 
ysis  of  bridge  situations  and  synthesis 
of  defense  procedure.  Since  the  average 
bridge  player  plays  a  personal,  offensive 
hand  without  regard  to  his  partner’s 
aims,  the  author’s  purpose  is  to  collect 
in  organized  form  the  principles  of  de¬ 
fense  and  “dresser  en  face  d’un  adver- 
saire  auquel  le  commandement  unique 
confere  une  grande  sup^rioritc,  une 
cquipe  de  defense  capable  de  lutter  con- 


tre  lui  avec  efficacite  bien  qu’avec  des 
armes  inegales.’’  Numerous  diagrams 
and  detailed  classification  under  the 
heads  of  strategical  and  tactical  defense 
simplify  the  context. — R.  Tyson  Wyc/^- 
off.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

^  “La  Collection  de  la  Guerre.’’  1.  Res- 
ponsabilitS  de  la  Guerre.  Documents 
offficiels  extraits  du  Livre  Bleu  Anglais, 
du  Livre  Blanc  Polonais,  du  Livre  Jaune 
Franfais.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  113  pages. — 
This  little  volume  contains  many  of  the 
essential  documents  from  the  various 
official  sources  in  Great  Britain,  Poland 
and  France  concerning  the  origins  of  the 
present  conflict.  Naturally,  it  could  not 
serve  for  scholarly  purposes  because  of 
the  brevity  of  its  contents  and  the  neces¬ 
sity,  therefore,  of  leaving  out  many  doc¬ 
uments.  This  is  especially  true  since  the 
English  Blue  Booi(,  the  Polish  White 
Bool(  and  the  French  Yellow  Bool(  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  origins  of  the  war,  not  to 
mention  various  of  the  German  White 
Boo/(^s,  and  those  published  by  Norway, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  are  all  relatively 
easy  to  obtain. 

But  its  interest  is  two-fold.  In  the  first 
place,  it  will  fit  into  the  history  of  the 
present  war  as  part  of  the  literature  in 
the  field.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  intended  for  the  convenient  use 
of  Frenchmen  who  want  to  find  out  sub¬ 
stantially  what  the  war  was  about.  One 
may  well  doubt  whether  it  is  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  France  today,  either  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  or  the  “unoccupied’’  portions. — 
Harry  N.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

^  Cesar  Fauxbras.  Antide  ou  les  ban- 
queroutes  frauduleuses.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1938.  221  pages.  15  francs. — 
This  book  may  be  considered  either  a 
long  pamphlet  or  a  short  novel,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  author  gives  it  the  subtitle: 
Roman  peut-etre  philosophique.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  the  true  “esprit  gaulois,’’  it  was 
obviously  meant  to  suggest  Candide, 
with  which  it  possesses  more  than  one 
point  of  similarity  in  form  and  content. 
Antide,  an  impulsive  and  naive  young 
man,  tries  to  find  himself  amidst  the 
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social  and  political  unrest  of  the  second 
“entre  deux  guerres”  (1919-1938).  The 
author  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  social 
restlessness  of  the  twenties,  the  “jour- 
nees  de  fevrier,”  the  Stavisky  scandal, 
the  Popular  Front.  Antide  tastes  of  com¬ 
munism,  socialism  and  radical-socialism, 
to  find  in  each  party  only  corruption,  lust 
for  pxjwer,  deceit  and  disillusion.  The 
banqueroutes  frauduleuses  are  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  political  credos:  communism, 
fascism,  socialism,  radical-socialism.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  Popular  Front  is  thus 
summed  up:“Jevoulais,dit  Leonard, que 
le  Front  Populaire  me  donnat  a  manger 
et  soutmt  la  patrie  socialiste  avec  I’ar- 
gent  des  riches.  II  ne  m’a  pas  donne  a 
manger,  il  n’a  pas  pris  I’argent  des  riches, 
et  il  prend  I’argent  des  pauvres  pour  sou- 
tenir  I’empire  russe.  Il  devait  appliquer 
un  plan,  un  surplan,  un  extra-plan,  un 
plan  des  plans,  et,  laissant  tous  les  plans 
en  plan,  il  augmente  le  prix  du  paquet 
de  tabac.  Nos  maitres  sont-ils  plus  sali- 
gauds  que  stupides,  ou  plus  stupides  que 
saligauds?” 

A  book  which  expresses  the  deep  cyn¬ 
icism  of  the  author,  and  betrays  his 
strong  anti-militarist,  anti-communist 
and  anti-socialist  attitude. — /.  Henri 
Amiel.  University  of  Alabama. 

^  Robert  Coffin.  Le  Rot  des  Beiges, 
a-t-il  trahi?  New  York.  Editions  de 
la  Maison  Fran^aise.  1940.  291  pages. 
— M.  Coffin,  a  refugee  Belgian  lawyer 
and  poet  now  in  the  United  States,  does 
not  give  a  direct  answer  to  his  question 
whether  or  not  Leopold  III  was  a  traitor 
to  his  people  and  to  the  Allies.  But  he 
answers  it  indirectly  in  the  negative  by 
giving  a  glowing  account  of  the  heroic 
defense  made  by  Belgium’s  army  and 
King  until  it  seemed  to  be  clear  that 
further  fighting  merely  meant  useless 
slaughter  and  suffering.  He  also  gives  a 
vivid  account  of  Cermany’s  initial  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Belgian  air-forces,  of 
the  capture  of  Fort  Eben-Emael,  of  the 
treacherous  activities  of  the  fifth  colum¬ 
nists,  and  of  the  frightful  sufferings  of 
the  uprooted  civilian  population.  In 
those  days,  when  King  Leopold  had  to 


make  up  his  mind,  France  seemed  pros¬ 
trate  and  no  one  foresaw  the  splendid 
resistance  which  Britain  was  to  make. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay. — Harvard  University. 

^  Stephanie  Chandler.  Henri  Heine. 

Essai  anthologique.  Bruxelles.  La 
Maison  du  Poete.  1940.  122  pages. — 
“Imaginez  une  nature  sceptique,  unc 
ame  capricieuse  mais  enivree  d’amour, 
un  etre  exalte  par  la  souffrance  et  tor¬ 
ture  par  le  besoin  de  se  donner,  et  vous 
verrez  devant  vous  le  fantasque,  le  vo- 
luptueux,  le  tragique,  I’insaisissablc 
Henri  Heine.” — This  is  the  Heine  whom 
Mme  Chandler  offers  in  a  rapid  but  sym¬ 
pathetic  biography,  illustrated  by  ori¬ 
ginal  translations  in  verse  and  in  prose. 
We  must  underline  “nature  sceptique,” 
perhaps  even  gloss  it,  for  the  text  and 
the  translations  reveal  the  master  ironist. 
Of  special  interest  are  the  comments 
anent  the  poet’s  alliance  with  Saint 
Simonism  about  1848.  His  sympathy 
with  the  down-trodden,  well  shown  by 
the  verse  translation  of  Les  Tisserands 
de  Silesie,  formed  the  link,  but  the  artist 
in  him  rebelled  always  against  the  utili¬ 
tarian  philosophy  of  his  friends. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Fernand  Desonay.  Villon.  Liege. 

Thone.  (Paris.  Droz.)  1933.  200 
pages.  20  Belgian  francs. — M.  Desonay 
is  one  of  those  rare  critics  who  combine 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  sources  with  an 
imaginative  view  of  things.  He  has  a 
profound  grasp  of  Villon’s  time,  he 
knows  by  heart  what  others  have  said 
of  him,  and  yet  he  has  managed  to  read 
and  re-read  him  with  an  open  mind. 
The  result  is  a  very  personal  Villon,  to 
be  sure,  a  Villon  whom  few  perhaps 
will  accept  piece-meal,  but  a  Villon  who 
invites  every  reader  to  study  him  again 
and  become  better  acquainted.  The  book 
opens  with  a  not  too  clear  (for  the  pro¬ 
fane  at  least)  Avant-propos  on  the  place 
of  history  in  literary  criticism.  M.  Deso¬ 
nay,  taking  the  part  of  Cliophiles  against 
Cliophobes,  affirms  the  legitimacy  of  his 
purpose  of  studying  Villon  in  the  frame 
of  his  time.  The  chapters  on  Villon’s  life 
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are  renewed  by  the  interpretation  and 
relative  importance  assigned  to  the  mi¬ 
lieux  which  he  frequented,  the  Church 
in  particular.  As  for  Villon’s  poetry, 
M.  Desonay  is  not  an  uncritical  enthus¬ 
iast;  he  analyzes  in  an  engaging  style 
what  seem  to  him  Villon’s  strong  and 
weak  points.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he 
writes  of  Villon’s  art;  indeed  it  is  in  that 
art  rather  than  in  the  somewhat  short- 
winded  response  to  the  themes  that  in¬ 
spired  him  that  M.  Desonay  finds  Vil¬ 
lon’s  originality  and  true  greatness. — 
Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge,  Jr.  Brussels. 

Angiolo  Silvio  Novaro.  L’Harmoni- 

eux  Forgeron.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Eugene  Bestaux.  Paris.  De- 
noel.  1939.  114  pages. — A  David’s  la¬ 
ment  for  the  loss  of  his  gifted  Absalom 
in  the  World  War  trenches  is  the  theme 
of  this  symphony  in  poetical  prose.  As 
harmonious  minor  notes  often  domin¬ 
ating  the  composition  come  echoes  of  a 
past  which  recall  the  habits,  character, 
and  associations  of  the  son,  Jacques. 
Jacques,  himself,  was  “  . .  .I’harmonieux 
forgeron,  le  vrai,  c’etait  toil  Que  tu  en- 
trais  dans  ta  forge  au  point  du  jour;  que 
tu  prenais  en  main  le  marteau  de  ta 
volonte  et  que,  tout  en  chantant,  tu  bat- 
tais  et  tordais  le  metal  pur  de  tes  vertus, 
rougi  aux  feux  de  ton  amour.” — R.  Ty¬ 
son  Wyckp§.  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas. 

^  Odette  Valence  et  Samuel  Pierre- 

Loti-Viaud.  La  Famille  de  Pierre 
Loti.  Paris.  Calmann-Levy.  1940.  233 
pages.  22  francs. — The  subtitle  of  this 
book  is  “L’fiducation  passionnee,” 
which  exactly  describes  the  attitude  of 
Pierre  Loti’s  family.  The  picture  recon¬ 
structed  from  unpublished  journals  and 
family  letters  is  of  a  passionately  devoted 
and  quite  charming  family  circle,  of 
which  every  member  is  talented  and 
high-strung.  In  fact,  the  sweetness  and 
light  is  at  times  almost  unbelievable;  for 
young  Julien  Viaud  is  shown  as  a  super¬ 
sensitive,  very  conscientious  young  man 
desperately  struggling  to  meet  his  family 
responsibilities,  with  no  trace  of  the  per¬ 
fumed  exquisite,  the  somewhat  effem¬ 


inate  exotic  writer  whom  the  world 
reads  as  Pierre  Loti.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  letters  from  his  mother  and 
sister,  expurgated  as  they  undoubtedly 
are,  and  some  of  the  story  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  relatives  given  in  the  family  tree 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  have  a 
tendency  to  explain  these  very  charac¬ 
teristics  in  him. — Olive  Hawes.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Colette  Yver.  Saint-Paul.  Paris.  Spes. 

1939.  316  pages.  15  francs. — Mme. 
Huzard  (Colette  Yver),  whose  active 
career  as  a  writer  extends  over  nearly 
fifty  years,  has  given  us  a  very  readable 
biography  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  She  adheres  faithfully  to  the 
Catholic  interpretation  of  his  mission, 
reserving  primacy  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  for  Saint  Peter  (Her  Life 
of  Saint  Peter  appeared  in  1927.)  In  this 
treatment  of  St.  Paul  she  relies  on  pre¬ 
vious  biographies  by  Father  F.  Prat, 
S.J.,  Emile  Bauman,  A.  Tricot,  and 
Fouard,  as  well  as  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  I  have  found  this  book  very  en¬ 
joyable  and  profitable.  It  cannot  be  re¬ 
commended  too  strongly,  above  all  to 
those  whose  will  to  know  is  greater  than 
their  understanding  of  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

^  Hoang-Xuan-Nhi.  Les  cahiers  in¬ 
times  de  Heou-Tdm,  ^tudiant  d’Ex- 
treme-Orient.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
1939.  163  pages.  16.50  francs. — “II  me 
semble — et  Dieu  sait  comme  j’espere  me 
tromper  ici — que  I’Europe  est  allee  trop 
loin  dans  le  sens  de  I’intelligence.  L’Eu- 
rope  a  oublie  que  I’homme  a  autre  chose 
que  I’intelligence:  I’homme  a  le  coeur.” 
Thus  begins  the  preface  by  this  young 
Indo-Chinese  student,  who,  in  entering 
into  contact  with  modern  civilization, 
felt  that  he  did  not  live  fully,  normally, 
but  that  he  lived  more  through  his  intel¬ 
ligence  than  through  his  heart.  “II  est 
temps,”  says  he,  “de  reaffirmer  le  primat 
du  coeur.”  In  order  to  find  independ¬ 
ence,  joy,  happiness,  a  meaning  to  life. 
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the  young  author  urges  his  readers  to 
imitate  him:  he  reexamined  all  not  only 
with  his  intelligence,  but  with  his  heart. 

TTie  author  relates  the  most  vivid  epi¬ 
sodes  of  his  childhood  and  adolescence. 
A  social  outcast,  he  is  conscious  of  being 
the  victim  of  social  injustices,  and  soon 
finds  disillusion.  Obviously  one  of  the 
first  literary  attempts  of  this  young  stu¬ 
dent,  it  betrays  his  lack  of  maturity,  his 
vague  idealism  and  his  inability  to  dis¬ 
entangle  his  own  emotions. — /.  Henri 
Amid.  University  of  Alabama. 

^  Amedce  Pavard.  Monsieur  Pavard 
s’en  va-t-en  guerre  (6-8  Septembre 
1939).  Roman  de  trois  jours  vecu  inten- 
sement  et  sans  defaillance.  Illustrations 
de  Joseph  Hemard.  Paris.  Le  Francois. 
1939.  157  pages.  10  francs. — This  witty, 
gay  account  of  the  preliminary  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  Amedee  Pavard,  “ingenieur  spe¬ 
cialise  en  resistances  electriques.  en  al- 
liages  metalliques  et  autres  fariboles  qui 
conduisent  leurs  adorateurs  a  la  fortune, 
a  la  gloire,  a  I’lnstitut,”  dates  from  the 
month  after  the  present  war  began.  The 
drastic  changes  which  have  come  about 
since  then  make  it  impossible  to  read 
this  light-hearted  book  with  any  pleas¬ 
ure;  it  is  rather  a  pathetic  document  on 
the  debdcle  which  gallant  souls  like 
Monsieur  Pavard  were  pitifully  unable 
to  forestall. — Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Prince¬ 
ton  University. 

^  Halina  Wysocka.  La  Fuite  sous  les 
bombes.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  95  pages. 
4  francs. — The  author  was  a  nineteen- 
year-old  employee  in  one  of  the  Minis¬ 
tries  of  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  invasion  of  1939.  When  the  Min¬ 
istry  decided  to  evacuate,  she  went  with 
the  others.  But  an  orderly  evacuation 
never  took  place;  it  was  too  late.  The 
employees,  and  the  higher  officials  as 
well,  became  refugees,  going  pell-mell, 
without  plan,  without  organization, 
without  supplies.  This  girl  trudged 
weary  miles,  suffered  fatigue,  exposure, 
hunger,  fear  of  the  bombs  which  fell 
around  her,  of  the  dark  woods,  of  stran¬ 
gers  in  whom  she  might  any  time  find 


foes  instead  of  friends.  Not  always  did 
she  meet  hospitality  even  from  her  own 
compatriots  and  co-religionists,  for  the 
Polish  peasants  often  feared  German  re¬ 
prisals,  or  were  leaving  their  homes  be¬ 
fore  the  invader,  or  had  no  food  even 
for  themselves. 

The  girl  kept  a  diary  on  scraps  of 
paper  during  her  fearful  exodus,  and, 
after  she  reached  France,  filled  in  gaps 
from  memory.  Her  experiences  are  mov¬ 
ing  and  are  well  written,  vividly,  con¬ 
vincingly,  and  with  evident  sincerity. 
But,  fleeing  from  an  aggressor  who 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  she  and 
her  like — the  Poles — are  “inferior  peo¬ 
ple,”  she  nevertheless  cannot  free  her¬ 
self  from  the  same  attitude  toward  Jews 
and  Ukrainians:  she  despises  and  hates 
both.  What  a  mad  world  we  live  in! — 
Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklaho¬ 
ma. 

^  Bertrand  Flornoy.  Haut-Amazone. 

Paris.  Plon.  1939.  276  pages.  24 
francs. — The  sub-title  of  this  book  runs 
Trois  frangais  chez  les  indiens  reduc- 
teurs  de  tetes,  and  it  was  written  by  the 
leader  of  the  expedition.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Alsacian  Fred  Matter,  a 
photographer  who  had  already  taken 
part  in  an  expedition  to  Greenland,  and 
a  Breton  named  Jean  de  Guebriant.  The 
three  young  men — their  ages  total  67 
years — started  from  Antwerp  in  the 
steamer  “Alaska”  and  disembarked  at 
Guayaquil,  whence  their  line  of  march 
traversed  Quito  for  the  Upper  Amazon, 
in  which  region  Bertrand  Flornoy 
recorded  interesting  observations  of  the 
habits  of  the  Jfvaro  Indians,  who  are 
extremely  skilful  in  embalming  the 
human  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
astonishingly  small. The  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  are  the  work  of  Fred  Matter. 

Only  a  high  degree  of  juvenile  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  a  natural  interest  in  exotic 
peoples  could  have  prompted  this  dan¬ 
gerous  journey  of  three  Frenchmen  who 
love  adventure  and  despise  skeptics, 
penny-pinchers  and  the  “pense-petit.” 
Written  with  clarity,  simplicity  and  a 
wealth  of  data  and  details,  the  book  is 
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frankly  careless  of  style.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  falls  into  a  form  which  is  elegant 
and  natural,  and  at  times  there  is  fine 
poetic  suggestiveness.  The  author 
affirms  in  his  final  chapter:  “An  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  . . .  should  have  a 
definite  scientific  purpose.  Each  one  of 
the  three  of  us  was  desirous  of  doing 
a  useful  piece  of  work  and  of  securing 
concrete  documents  which  would  aid 
in  clarifying  those  mysterious  regions.” 
— Gaston  Figueira.  Montevideo,  Uru¬ 
guay. 

^  Marquis  de  Wavrin.  Le  Mystere  de 
L’Orenoque.  Paris.  Payot.  304  pages. 
32  francs. — De  Wavrin  has  spent  fif¬ 
teen  years  in  South  America  and  has 
written  a  book  on  the  Indians  and  one 
on  wild  animals  of  the  southern  con¬ 
tinent.  He  says:  “fe  n’ai  pas  les  talents 
d’un  narrateur”  and  so  chose  to  dictate 
his  third  book  to  H.  Sartini.  It  is  the 
adventurous  tale  of  a  valiant  if  unsuc¬ 
cessful  quest  for  the  source  of  the  Ori¬ 
noco.  According  to  the  preface,  the  ac¬ 
count  is  devoid  of  imagination  or  em¬ 
bellishment,  the  only  exception  being 
the  substitution  of  coherent  sentences 
(in  French,  of  course)  for  the  “petit- 
negre”  style  of  talk  used  by  natives  when 
speaking  Spanish.  Nevertheless,  the  re¬ 
port  of  this  journey  by  pirogue  on  the 
rivers  of  the  Orinoco  basin  is  packed 
with  fascinating  bits  of  information  on 
Indian  tribes,  on  wild  animals,  on 
escaped  Cayenne  convicts,  on  regional 
history.  Constant  vicissitudes  and  sev¬ 
eral  hair-breadth  escapes  suffered  by  the 
Belgian  explorer  and  his  crews  sustain 
the  reader’s  interest. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Abel  Lurkin.  La  Menagerie  Rus- 
tique.  Vervoz.  Les  Editions  de  St. 
Hubert.  1939.  222  pages.  18  francs. — 
“A  la  campagne  ou,  Dieu  merci,  le 
temps  ne  coffte  rien,  on  a  tout  le  loisir 
necessaire  pour  apprecier  ces  distinctions 
que  I’enfance  des  betes  commence  ^  li- 
vrer  deja,  en  faisant  saillir  des  traits  com- 
muns  I’infinie  diversite  des  caract^res, 
des  gestes  et  des  relations.”  M.  Lurkin 


has  proven  again  and  again  that  he  has 
profited  by  living  in  the  country.  Close 
observation  has  revealed  to  him  so  much 
fascination  in  animals  that  he  feels  no 
need  to  romanticize  them.  Make  of 
them  human  beings,  endowed  with  our 
reason.?  By  no  means!  “Nous  voulons  les 
chiens  meilleurs  que  les  hommes  pour 
garder  au  moins,  de  temps  en  temps, 
dans  la  vie,  quelque  raison  de  rester  op- 
timistes.”  He  has  as  keen  an  eye  for 
seasonal  changes  in  landscape.  Such  pic¬ 
tures  as  that  of  the  countryside  under  the 
first  snow  in  Le  Moineau  douillet  will 
set  city  folk  to  dreaming  and  arouse  envy 
in  poets  and  painters.  Then  too,  M. 
Lurkin  has  used  his  rustic  leisure  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  style,  colorful  in  its  very  simpli¬ 
city,  which  frames  perfectly  these  “his- 
toires  de  chiens  et  d’autres  betes  sub¬ 
tiles.” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  Marie  Alain  Couturier,  O.  P.  Art  et 
catholicisme.  Montreal.  Editions  de 
I’Arbre.  1941.  92  pages.  50  cents. — After 
Roger  Caillois’  arraignment  of  art  in  the 
name  of  intelligence,  here  is  a  religious 
arraignment  of  art  in  the  name  of  faith; 
but  we  have  in  addition,  and  this  may  be 
the  most  important  contribution  of  the 
book,  an  arraignment  of  contemporary 
Catholicism  in  the  name  of  beauty.  We 
must  grant  that  Father  Couturier  does 
not  spare  the  timid  feelings  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners;  he  does  not  conceal  from  them 
that  Church  art  “n’est  plus  un  art  vi- 
vant,”  that  the  situation  is  “comme  de- 
sesperee.”  He  has  the  courage  to  honor 
in  Picasso,  Matisse,  Bonnard,  rather  than 
in  the  images  of  Saint  Sulpice  “les  plus 
hautes  sources  de  I’art  vivant.”  He  regrets 
that  through  the  fault  of  Catholics  the 
great  artists,  almost  without  exception, 
have  followed  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century  what  is  no  doubt  a  Royal  road, 
but  a  road  which  leads  far  from  God. 

We  wonder  why  Father  Couturier, 
who  does  not  lack  taste,  does  not  make 
even  incidental  mention  of  Rouault. 
Searching  everywhere,  even  in  Canadian 
popular  art,  for  signs  of  a  coming  reli¬ 
gious  Renaissance,  why  does  he  pro- 
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scribe  the  one  great  living  painter  in  all 
Christianity?  He  is  doubtless  anxious  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  over-optimism,  know¬ 
ing  as  he  does  how  little  influence  the 
talent  of  Rouault  has  exerted,  whereas 
the  frescoes  of  Orozco  and  Rivera,  which 
show  extremely  fewChristian  traits,  have 
renewed  the  art  of  painting.  If  Catholic 
art  is  to  continue  to  live,  we  must  have 
many,  many  Couturiers.  —  Etiemble. 
University  of  Chicago. 

*  Ed.  Benzccri.  Essai  sur  la  nature  et 
la  portee  de  I’ attitude  metaphysique. 
Paris.  Alcan.  1939.  145  pages. — A  book 
for  readers  who  are  fond  of  abstract 
thinking.  It  is  a  very  able  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  metaphysics,  which  has 
fared  very  ill  at  the  hands  of  most  philos¬ 
ophers  of  recent  generations.  The  au¬ 
thor  tries  to  save  intuitionism — although 
there  is  no  mention  of  Bergson — from 
being  submerged.  In  the  first  pages,  the 
best  of  the  book,  he  maintains  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  positivists  and  agnosticists,  that 
our  mental  faculties  (sentiment  and  in¬ 
tellect)  have  actual  contact  with  the  ab¬ 
solute;  he  calls  it  “etre”  instead  of  Dieu 
or  nature.  Then  he  declares  that  “L’etre 
tend  vers  la  connaissance  absolue:”  and 
man  will  act  according  to  its  findings. 
His  endeavor  to  grasp  will  be  rewarded. 
There  are  four  “attitudes”  towards 
“etre:”  of  the  matiere  brute,  of  the  etre 
conscient,  of  the  etre  conscient  de  sa  con¬ 
science,  and  finally  the  attitude  meta¬ 
physique,  viz.  of  the  apprehension  to- 
tale  de  "Vetre” — at  least,  man  can  ap¬ 
proach  the  apprehension  totale.  In  the 
lowest  state,  ( matiere  brute )  there  exist 
already  some  elements  of  “etre,”  and  in 
the  highest  there  is  still  some  element 
of  the  unconscious  matiere  brute’,  human 
reason  contributes  to  the  ascension. 

The  author  claims  decidedly  (in  a 
long  appendix)  an  affinity  with  Spino¬ 
za’s  pantheism,  but  with  this  difference 
that  Spinoza’s  system  is  static,  while  his 
own  is  dynamic:  “Si  tout  vient  de  Dieu 
fatalement  chez  Spinoza,  tout  va  vers 
lui  spontanement  dans  notre  concep¬ 
tion . Beatitude  eternelle,  dit  Spi¬ 

noza.  Et  nous:  realisation  progressive  en 


nous,  par  nous,  de  ce  miracle  incroyable- 
ment  merveilleux:  le  monde,  le  mondc 
enfin  commence  a  se  connaitre.” 

All  this  reminds  one  very  much  of 
the  Transcendentalism  of  a  century  ago: 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel  . . .  and  so  the 
mind  turns  around  like  the  squirrel  in 
his  cage  without  really  making  much 
headway.  But  it  is  the  eternal  cry  of 
Musset:  “Malgre  moi  I’infini  me  tour- 
mente.” — Albert  Schinz.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

^  Andre  Mattel.  L’Homme  de  Des- 

_ cartes.  (Philosophie  de  I’Esprit). 

Paris.  Aubier.  1940. 264  pages.  22  francs. 
— The  complete  philosophical  works  of 
Descartes  harmonized  into  a  single 
dramatic  meditation.  Written  mostly  in 
the  first  person:  the  author  identifies 
himself  partly  with  Man  (as  conceived 
by  Descartes)  partly  with  Descartes  the 
individual.  The  philosophy  that  survived 
in  our  memory  as  a  vigorous  but  rather 
rudimentary  rationalism  acquires  un¬ 
expected  subtlety  and  depth.  There  is  a 
very  slender  biographical  framework:  it 
is  odd,  for  one  thing,  that  Descartes 
should  have  been  affected  in  any  degree 
by  the  Rosicrucians.  Remarkably  well 
written,  with  the  dense  and  hard  clarity 
we  expect  of  the  best  philosophical 
works,  and  with  an  inner  flame.  Shows 
a  slight  tendency,  not  to  romance,  but  to 
romanticize,  the  spiritual  adventure  of 
Descartes. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

^  David  Berman.  Initiation  au  Juda- 
isme.  Paris.  Lipschutz.  1937.  358 
pages.  60  francs. — Rabbi  Berman’s  book 
may  be  termed  a  primer  to  Judaism,  and 
as  such  it  is  eminently  successful.  Its 
first  section  is  doctrinal.  It  treats  in 
simple,  clear  statements  first  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  its  translators  and  commentators, 
especially  the  Talmudists,  and  then 
passes  on  to  state  the  theological  views 
of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the  “peculiar” 
role  of  the  Jew,  as  drawn  from  those 
sources.  The  second  section  deals  with 
Jewish  religious  rites,  both  private  and 
public.  Particularly  valuable  are  its 
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statements  of  the  theory  of  prayer.  Not 
only  are  there  full  explanations  of  the 
major  Jewish  rites  and  holy  days,  but 
in  every  case  the  meaning  behind  the 
rite  or  the  special  day  is  made  abundant¬ 
ly  clear.  The  final  section  treats  of  Jew¬ 
ish  ethics,  both  individual  and  social. 
Here  the  statements  about  the  Jew’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  war  and  toward  the  na¬ 
tional  governments  under  which  he 
lives,  and  about  his  several  views  of 
Zionism  are  particularly  revealing. 

TTie  method  of  the  author  is  to  make 
a  brief  statement  of  the  accepted  posi¬ 
tion,  and  then  to  gather  about  it  illus¬ 
trative  readings  from  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
the  classic  commentators  upon  it,  and 
even  from  non-Jewish  sources.  Many  of 
these  readings  are  literary  gems.  To¬ 
gether,  they  keep  the  volume  from  be¬ 
coming  a  dry  analytic  outline  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  mentioned. 

In  his  treatment  of  non-Jewish  reli¬ 
gions,  Rabbi  Berman  is  courteous  and 
usually  fair.  However,  he  never  shirks 
his  task  of  pointing  out  essential  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Christianity  and  Ju¬ 
daism;  some  may  think  he  neglects  too 
much  the  still  more  essential  and  strik¬ 
ing  likenesses.  His  short  treatment  of 
anti  semitism  is  admirably  restrained 
and  sane. — Edward  Murray  Clark,.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

Maurice  Lewandowski.  VAuteur 

Inconnu  de  V Imitation  de  Jesus- 
Christ.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  234  pages. 
21  francs. — Not  only  an  investigation  of 
the  derivation  of  the  five-hundred-year- 
old  Imitation  of  Christ,  but  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  presentation  of  the  merits  of  the 
work.  M.  Lewandowski  examines  the 
various  hypotheses  concerning  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Imitation,  and  he  sug¬ 
gests  some  evaluation.  The  writer  of 
L’Auteur  Inconnu  considers  also  the 
possible  country  of  origin  of  the  Imi¬ 
tation,  finally  ascribing  it  to  the  order  to 
which  Thomas  a  Kempis  belonged.  He 
prefers  to  believe  that  the  book  was 
composed  by  several  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  probably  Gerson.  M.  Lewan- 
dowski’s  treatment  is  scholarly,  and  his 


style  is  agreeable. — R.  Tyson  Wyckoff. 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

^  Abbe  Th.  Moreux.  Mon  Curi  Chez 
Les  Savants.  Paris.  Maison  de  la 
Bonne  Presse.  1939.  221  pages.  16.50 
francs. — Do  the  developments  of  modern 
science  contradict  Catholic  Christian 
dogma.?  Abbe  Moreux  answers  this 
question  by  discussing  the  information 
which  science  affords  concerning  the 
age  of  man,  the  six  days  of  creation,  the 
origin  of  life,  integral  evolution,  etc.  He 
concludes  not  only  that  science  does  not 
disagree  with  Christianity  but  that  it  fur¬ 
nishes  corroboration  in  demonstrating 
an  intention  and  plan  in  the  universe,  an 
aim  for  accomplishment,  and  an  omnip¬ 
otent  directive  force.  The  author’s  device 
of  an  informal  gathering  of  scientists 
and  friends  is  effective  in  enlisting  the 
reader’s  interest.  The  book  is  stimula¬ 
tive,  suggestive,  and  an  incitement  to 
thought. — R.  Tyson  Wyckoff.  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas. 

^  Felix  Lecoy.  Recherches  sur  Le 
“Libro  de  buen  amor”  de  Juan  Ruiz. 
Paris.  Droz.  1938.  374  pages. — One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  baffling  characters 
of  Spanish  literature  is  the  exuberant 
archpriest  of  Hita.  The  artistic  merits 
of  his  Libro  de  buen  amor  are  univer¬ 
sally  admitted,  but  the  sources,  technical 
composition,  cultural  background  of  its 
author,  and  above  all,  its  moral  purpose 
are  perennial  subjects  of  conjecture  and 
polemic.  M.  Felix  Lecoy’s  method  of 
approach  deals  entirely  with  the  internal 
elements  of  appreciation  and  criticism. 
His  studies  of  the  sources  and  their  “mise 
en  oeuvre”  are  scholarly  and,  in  most 
cases  convincing,  although  many  prob¬ 
lems  still  fall  short  of  a  definitive  solu¬ 
tion.  However,  one  important  point  he 
does  clear  for  us,  namely,  the  question 
of  French  indebtedness.  He  sees  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  direct  French  influence. 

Finally,  the  moral  evaluation  is  ca'^e- 
fully  examined  with  keen  French  logic. 
Is  the  archpriest  a  rigid  moralist  or  a 
shameless  cynic?  Menendez  y  Pelayo 
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leaned  toward  the  latter  viewpoint. 
Julio  Cejador  took  the  wily  cleric  liter¬ 
ally  and  regarded  him  as  a  severe  moral¬ 
ist,  and  the  book  as  a  moral  treatise  on 
the  art  of  love.  M.  Lecoy  very  wisely, 
and  very  logically,  keeps  to  the  middle 
of  the  road.  To  the  French  scholar  the 
archpriest  was  no  stern  moralist.  He  was 
a  poet  who  lived  in  a  natural,  human 
world,  and  who  gave  his  public  a  popu¬ 
lar  conception  of  the  joy  of  living.  His 
apparent  contradictions,  therefore,  are 
those  of  a  poet.  Viewed  from  this  angle 
M.  Lecoy ’s  interpretation  becomes  clear, 
and  to  the  reviewer  most  convincing. — 
S.  Scatori.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jules  Supervielle.  La  fable  du 
monde.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  154 
pages.  20  francs. — Three  series  of  poems 
are  here  assembled:  the  Genese  a  la  Su¬ 
pervielle;  a  sequence  of  texts  treating  of 
a  world  hitherto  unknown  to  poetic  re¬ 
search — internal  sensations,  the  blood  in 
the  veins,  the  “herbes  luisantes,”  the 
passage  from  a  waking  state  to  slumber, 
or  the  reverse;  last  of  all  a  number  of 
fables,  amusing  or  tender.  For  those  who 
may  still  doubt.  La  fable  du  monde  will 
be  unqualified  proof  that  Sujjervielle  is 
the  most  active  force  in  contemporary 
French  poetry.  It  is  a  degree  of  indo¬ 
lence  that  prompts  us  to  offer  Claudel, 
or  Valery  (Pegiiy,  sometimes)  for  the 
admiration  of  our  foreign  friends. 
Whereas  before  the  war  the  majority  of 
the  young  poets  and  critics  were  gath¬ 
ered  under  the  Supervielle  banner  (see 
I’Avant-Poste,  1935,  and  Regains,  1938, 
each  of  which  dedicated  a  separate  issue 
to  him),  nowadays  his  name  is  barely 
known  in  America,  as  the  name  of  some 
sort  of  vague  Surrealist.  La  fable  du 
monde  will  show  how  far  from  Surreal¬ 
ism,  how  far  from  every  school,  this 
exquisite,  great,  modest  poet  really  is. 
After  forty  years  of  patient  labor  (his 
first  slender  volume  appeared  in  1901), 
he  is  fully,  humanly  mature;  whether 
he  addresses  the  ants,  his  God,  the  stars, 
his  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  late  years 
he  always  finds  the  proper  tone,  the 
form  that  is  symmetrical  and  beautiful. 


And  with  all  his  variations  of  tone  and 
form,  he  never  misses  the  accent  which 
it  seems  to  me  is  unique  in  our  poetry, 
the  accent  of  familiar  sublimity;  when 
Supervielle  accepts  himself  there  is  noth¬ 
ing,  blade  of  grass,  antelope’s  hoof,  pack 
of  cards,  network  of  veins,  which  is  not 
refracted  through  his  soul  into  a  thing 
of  wonder.  And  in  this  collection  Super¬ 
vielle  has  accepted  himself. — Etiemble. 
University  of  Chicago. 

^  France  Adine.  Panchiko.  Bruxelles. 

La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1941.  230 
pages.  18  francs. — In  the  relative  calm 
of  her  Basque  retreat  Mme  Adine  is  ob¬ 
viously  seeking  mental  refuge.  There  is 
little  to  date  her  last  novel:  the  land¬ 
scape  is  Basque  and  there  is  a  sprinkling 
of  local  words  but  the  psychology  of  the 
actors  is  based  on  rudiments  of  idealism 
which  we  would  fain  believe  universal. 
The  only  suggestion  of  reaction  to  the 
present  chaos  is  the  resolution  of  the 
heroine  to  sacrifice  her  individual  aspi¬ 
rations  to  her  effort  for  the  welfare  of 
her  little  circle.  We  may  read  between 
the  lines  that  unrestrained  isolationism 
has  wrought  the  havoc  of  which  we  arc 
witnesses  and  victims:  as  a  |x>ssible  anti¬ 
dote,  the  solidarity  of  family  ties  among 
the  Basques  is  stressed.  But  if  this  be  the 
feeling  of  the  author,  she  has  expressed 
herself  with  such  delicacy  that  every 
reader  is  free  to  draw  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  Mme  Adine  has  shown  herself  an 
idealist  in  all  her  work;  she  believes 
spiritual  forces  are  bound  to  triumph 
and  holds  that  “I’amour  est  le  regard  de 
Dieu.” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  Janine  Bouissounouse.  L'Etoile  fi- 
lante.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1940.  222 
pages.  21  francs. — A  striking  picture, 
if  a  bit  overdrawn,  of  petit  bourgeois 
youth  having  its  fling  and  then  coming 
home  contentedly  to  help  mamma  in  the 
tea-room.  Helene  Baudouin  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  par  excellence  of  restless,  half-edu¬ 
cated,  dissatisfied  youth.  Her  adven¬ 
tures  in  search  of  something  more  glam¬ 
orous  than  the  life  she  has  always  known 
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arc  varied  and  amusing,  and  her  search 
would  be  more  or  less  successful  if  she 
could  be  satisfied  with  a  new  kind  of 
life,  but  the  fact  that  she  tries  to  have 
love  as  well  rather  complicates  matters. 
So  she  goes  back  to  dazzle  the  home 
town  with  her  Parisian  sophistication, 
which  is  the  only  thing  she  has  gained 
from  her  experiences.  The  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Helene  is  keen  and  entertaining; 
the  sad  part  is  that  many  copies  of  her 
exist. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

^  Robert  Coffin.  Les  Cavaliers  de  la 
Deroute.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  1941.  365  pages. — M.  Coffin  has 
given  us  a  novelized  form  of  his  vigor¬ 
ous  book  Le  Roi  des  Beiges  a-t-il  trahi? 
We  live  the  grewsome  year  1939-40 
through  the  eyes  of  wealthy  Belgian 
bourgeois  who  belong  to  the  fashionable 
horse-racing  club  U^trier.  When  we 
meet  them  in  May,  1939,  they  are  a  care¬ 
free  group,  living  and  thinking  horses. 
Politically  conservative,  they  think  well 
of  Cermany  and  Hitler.  They  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  the  Fuehrer’s  plighted 
word  till  the  cold  dawn  of  May  10, 1940, 
when  the  invasion  begins  before  any 
ultimatum  is  delivered.  And  then,  their 
whole  world  suddenly  turned  inside  out, 
they  flee  across  France,  then  Spain  and 
Portugal,  toward  the  haven  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  “J’ai  compris,”  one  of  them 
exclaims,  “en  r6alite,  nous  avons  fait  I’ou- 
vrage  de  Monsieur  Hitler!”  In  the  mad 
chaos  of  deflated  values,  these  privi¬ 
leged  few  feel  the  more  painfully  the 
loss  of  what  made  life  for  them.  Puri¬ 
fied  by  their  torment,  they  manage  hum¬ 
bly  to  reconstruct  their  broken  lives  in 
the  New  World. — M.  Coffin’s  style  is 
racy;  many  bits  of  repartee  in  various 
moods  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  He  is  at 
his  best  when  he  describes  the  flight 
etched  in  his  title:  the  desperate  flight 
of  civilians.  Somewhere,  anywhere  away 
from  the  Hun,  with  whatever  odds  and 
ends  they  could  pick  up,  traveling  in 
everything  from  luxurious  cars  to  horse- 
drawn  carts.  He  has  caught  the  physical 
and  mental  confusion,  the  pathos,  the 


grim  comedy  of  it  all. — Benjamin  M. 
iVoodbridge,  Jr.  The  University  of 
Ceorgia. 

^  Maurice  Noel.  La  Guerre  des  avant- 
postes.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  95  pages. 
4  francs. — The  reviewer  received  this 
book  just  prior  to  the  terrible  military 
disasters  of  May  and  June,  1940.  It  is 
a  charming  account  of  life  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  posts  along  the  front  of  the  Magi- 
not  Line  in  the  fall  of  1939.  It  is  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  hope,  courage,  and  unfailing 
trust  in  the  future  of  France  and  of  her 
army.  We  have  been  too  heart-sick  to 
prepare  a  notice  of  it,  but  now  that  we 
again  have  hope  of  a  different  sort,  we 
recommend  it  to  our  readers.  We  ask 
ourselves  where  those  brave  men  now 
are,  those  whom  M.  Noel,  the  war  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Figaro,  met  along  the 
Moselle.  The  groupe  franc,  or  storm 
troopers  of  the  French  front,  who  knew 
that  one  does  not  protect  one’s  self  by 
fortification  alone  but  also  by  movement 
(p.  81),  were,  alas,  too  few. — Urban  T. 
fiolmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

^  Robert  Viel.  Notre-Dame  de  la  Pair. 

Paris.  Sorlot.  1939.  253  pages.  18 
francs. — Japanese  superstition  and  west¬ 
ern  psychiatry.  ...  A  French  colonial 
officer,  coming  home  to  die  of  an  un¬ 
named  but  incurable  disease,  is  so  af¬ 
fected  by  the  contrast  between  the  fam¬ 
iliar  surroundings  of  his  youth  and  the 
fantastic  existence  he  has  created  for 
himself  through  the  use  of  opium,  that 
he  becomes  a  victim  of  split  personality, 
which  his  Japanese  wife  interprets  as 
possession  by  the  malicious  fox-spirit. 
A  medieval  statue  of  La  Vierge  de  la 
Victoire,  which  he  rebaptizes  Notre- 
Dame  de  la  Paix,  becomes  strangely  con¬ 
nected  with  his  struggles  for  release 
from  his  dimly  realized  perplexities — 
a  release  which  he  finds  only  in  death. 
— Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Paule-Marie  Weyd.  Lettres  h  ma 
fille,  fermibre.  Paris.  Les  ^itions  des 
Loisirs.  1939.  250  pages. — A  book  in  the 
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series  La  vie  paysanne.  It  is  told  in  let¬ 
ter  form  covering  a  period  of  twelve 
years  (1926-38).  An  elderly  woman,  of 
that  class  of  farmer  which  has  always 
been  the  backbone  of  France,  writes  to 
her  daughter  with  much  advice  on  the 
problems  of  rural  life  and  the  family. 
Early  in  the  book  there  is  a  theme  cen¬ 
tering  around  a  son  who  has  been  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  infantile  paralysis;  after  his  death 
the  story  interest  shifts  to  Pierre,  a  pro¬ 
tege  of  the  married  daughter,  and  his 


ultimate  marriage  into  the  family.  The 
reader’s  interest  lags  in  the  earlier  chap¬ 
ters.  Surely  there  was  a  propaganda  pur¬ 
pose  back  of  this  book — an  intent  to 
stress  the  role  of  the  farmer  in  the  reju¬ 
venation  of  France — but  this  premise  is 
such  a  true  one  that  it  adds  to  rather 
than  detracts  from  the  value.  The  best 
pages  are  those  which  deal  with  the  bc- 
throthal  and  marriage  of  Pierre. — Urban 
T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners") 


^  Reginald  Saw.  Englischer  Ratgeber. 

Ein  praktisches  Hilfsbuch.  Leipzig. 
Paul  Hempel.  1939.  112  pages.  4  marks. 
— Mr.  Saw  of  the  University  of  Cologne 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English 
and  a  good  knowledge  of  German.  With 
this  equipment  he  has  composed  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  German-English  phrases 
rather  than  words.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  gives  German  expressions  fol¬ 
lowed  by  English  equivalents  of  the 
words  making  up  the  phrases.  Subse¬ 
quent  reference  to  any  of  these  words  in 
the  main  section  of  the  book  will  dis¬ 
close  the  equivalent  English  phrase.  The 
idea,  executed  by  an  able  and  careful 
lexicographer,  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  useful.  But  on  the  first  page  of 
the  German  key,  which  contains  69  ex¬ 
pressions,  the  reviewer  found  20  in¬ 
stances  of  either  incorrect  or  incom¬ 
plete  reference  and  a  few  where  no  ref¬ 
erence  was  given  at  all.  Many  other 
pages  are  nearly  as  bad.  Nor  are  the  in¬ 
accuracies  entirely  harmless.  The  re¬ 
viewer  cannot  escape  the  mental  picture 
of  a  young  German  parachutist  hang¬ 
ing  by  his  shroudlines  with  the  Ratgeber 


in  one  hand  and  a  Tommy  gun  in  the 
other,  trying  with  the  help  of  this  man¬ 
ual  to  dissuade  (ablenkjsn)  an  English 
maiden  from  impaling  him  with  a 
pitchfork.  According  to  Mr.  Saw,  the 
English  equivalent  of  ablen\en  is  “se¬ 
duce.” — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilming¬ 
ton,  California. 

^  Paul  Herre.  Schopferisches  Alter. 

Leipzig.  Hase  &  Koehler.  1939.  356 
pages.  9.60  marks. — Goethe  finished 
Faust  when  past  80;  Voltaire  was  still 
occupied  with  writing  plays  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  89;  Verdi  composed 
his  Ave  Maria  at  85;  the  famous  Italian 
painter  II  Tintoretto  painted  the  vast 
Paradise  (47  by  30  feet)  at  74;  Kant 
wrote  three  important  works  when  past 
74;  Otto  von  Bismarck  directed  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  young  German  empire  when 
76  and  took  active  part  in  politics  up 
to  his  end  at  the  age  of  83. — These  are 
only  a  few  instances  chosen  at  random 
from  the  old-age  creative  work  of  some 
1000  men  and  women  from  all  nations 
and  callings  as  collected  by  the  author. 
Professor  Herre  finds  that  old-age  pro- 
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duction  is  usually  a  continuation  of 
former  work,  that  age  has  in  most  cases 
little  visible  effect  on  its  character.  How¬ 
ever,  of  the  three  factors  determining 
human  production:  will  power,  reason, 
and  imagination,  the  first  is  most  likely 
to  show  a  certain  decline  in  old  age, 
whereas  creative  activity  is  often  in¬ 
creased.  Scholarly  production  is  less  af¬ 
fected  by  old  age  than  the  work  of  men 
of  action.  He  divides  his  material  not 
by  countries  but  by  activities:  rulers,  men 
of  the  church,  philosophers,  scholars, 
poets,  artists,  etc. 

It  is  probably  the  first  time  that  the 
problem  of  creative  work  in  old  age  has 
been  treated  so  extensively  and  it  pre¬ 
sents  many  questions  for  further  inte¬ 
resting  study. — /.  Malthaner.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Dr.  Hans  Frank.  Deutsches  Verwal- 
tungs-Recht.  Miinchen.  Zentralver- 
lag  der  Nationalsocialistischen  Deutsch- 
en  Arbeiter-Partei.  1937.  516  pages, 
large  octavo. — Dr.  Frank  is  Head  of  the 
NSDAP  and  President  of  the  “Akade- 
mie  fiir  Deutsches  Recht.”  In  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  this  herculean  work — her¬ 
culean  because  Germany’s  political  re¬ 
birth  has  necessitated  fundamental 
changes  in  German  law — he  has  been 
assisted  by  an  imposing  group  of  spe¬ 
cialists.  A  reminder  of  the  complete  dif¬ 
ference  between  government  in  a  demo¬ 
cracy  and  government  in  a  totalitarian 
state  is  the  provision  for  the  control  of 
theaters.  These  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Reichspropagandaminister. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph 
on  Das  Theaterwesen  (page  259)  ends 
as  follows:  “. . .  der  Minister  . . .  kann 
sowohl  die  Auffiihrung  eines  Stuckcs 
vcrbieten  wie  umgekehrt  die  Auffiih- 
rung  bestimmter  Stiickc  anordnen.”The 
leaders  of  the  Nazi  state  are  not  merely 
governors,  regulators,  they  are  creators. 
They  have  taken  a  heavy  burden  on  their 
shoulders. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Thecxlor  Bohner.  MIt  den  Augen 

des  Italieners.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1940. 
215  pages.  4.80  and  5.80  marks. — Fascist 


Italy  must  be  understood  by  constant 
reference  to  the  past,  but  represents  a 
vital  new  state  of  the  national  conscious¬ 
ness  in  which  Italy  is  no  longer  cultur¬ 
ally  dependent  on  Paris,  London,  Ber¬ 
lin  or  Vienna:  this  is  the  basic  theme  of 
this  excellent  cultural  and  historical 
guide  designed  for  the  German  traveler. 
Bohner,  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters 
long  intimately  acquainted  with  his  sub¬ 
ject,  puts  as  his  first  question  “How  long 
have  there  been  Italians.?’’  He  proceeds 
to  examine  the  national  character,  the 
geographical  and  historical  background, 
and  concludes  with  chapters  exclusively 
devoted  to  foreground:  “Italian  exis¬ 
tence’’  or  actual  living  conditions,  and 
a  “Kleine  Baedeker.”  The  material  is 
helpful,  readable,  and  intelligently  or¬ 
ganized. — Alfred  Galpin.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

^  Dr.  Franz  Hermann.  Lohnproblem 
und  Wirtschaftsethik,.  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau.  Herder.  1937.  176  pages. 
$2.40. — There  are  economists  who 
openly  profess  to  ignore  ethical  implica¬ 
tions.  There  are  moralists  who  betray  an 
ignorance  of  economic  facts.  Sane  ethics 
and  sane  economics  have,  each,  their 
independent  sphere,  but  to  attempt  a 
complete  divorce  of  one  from  the  other 
is  hardly  rational.  Man  has  a  natural 
urge  to  struggle  for  a  comfortable  exis¬ 
tence,  but  always  he  is  subject  to  a  higher 
law.  Dr.  Hermann,  at  once  an  econo¬ 
mist,  a  philosopher  and  a  theologian,  en¬ 
deavors  to  reconcile  disparate  human 
tendencies  and  reaches  the  hopeful  con¬ 
clusion  that  good  ethics  is  good  business. 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  wage 
problem.  At  every  step  the  author  shows 
a  sympathetic  regard  for  the  best  mod¬ 
ern  thought  and  scientific  research.  His 
peculiar  contribution,  however,  will  be 
found  in  his  concludingchapteron  Cath¬ 
olic  Business  Ethics  and  Modern  Eco¬ 
nomic  Theory.  Here,  his  views  are  by  no 
means  utopian.  He  clearly  recognizes 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  not  only 
in  the  practical  application  of  sound 
principles,  but  in  the  clear  statement  of 
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theory  as  well.  If  he  keeps  his  eye  on 
a  scarcely  attainable  ideal,  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  more  prosaic  realities  of 
actual  life. 

The  reviewer  finds  himself  so  entirely 
in  agreement  with  the  author  that  it  is 
hard  to  criticize  the  book.  Others  will 
object  to  the  specifically  Catholic  phras¬ 
ing  of  the  author’s  solution,  though  few 
will  be  likely  to  question  the  sincere 
effort  of  recent  popes  to  restore  the  rights 
of  labor.  Perhaps,  we  can  best  sum  up 
Dr.  Hermann’s  teaching  as  an  integrat¬ 
ing  of  economics  into  a  larger  scheme 
in  which  man  depends  upon  his  Creator 
and  is  bound  by  essential  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  his  supernatural  destiny. 
Christian  ethics  proceeds  by  way  of  de¬ 
duction  from  the  truths  of  revelation 
and  natural  reason.  Where  it  meets 
scientific  economic  truth  established  by 
an  inductive  method  there  should  be 
perfect  harmony.  Apparent  conflict  re¬ 
sults  only  when  Christians  have  missed 
the  meaning  of  Christianity  or  econo¬ 
mists  have  been  premature  in  formulat¬ 
ing  “economic  laws.’’ — R.  Corrigan.  St. 
Louis  University. 

^  Otto  Kriegk.  IVer  siegt?  Materie 
oder  Mensch?  Berlin.  Wilhelm 
Andermann.  1940.  365  pages.  —  Herr 
Kriegk’s  volume  does  not  require 
either  extended  review  or  extended 
perusal.  It  is  simply  three  hundred 
sixty  four  pages  of  the  kind  of  stuff 
which  one  may  get  readily  from  a  reg¬ 
ular  reading  of  so-called  Facts  in  Re¬ 
view  or  any  one  of  Hitler’s  speeches. 
Its  only  value  either  to  a  present  reader 
or  to  some  future  historian  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  fitting  example  of  the 
utter  neglect  of  facts — any  of  which  are 
readily  verifiable  and  clearly  portrays 
the  stupidity  of  a  certain  type  of  Nazi 
propaganda. 

T^e  volume,  for  instance,  is  divided 
into  three  large  parts,  the  first  of  which 
deals  with  “England’s  first  war  against 
Germany.’’  Here  it  is  shown,  of  course, 
that  the  world  war  of  1914-1918  was 
clearly  a  result  of  Anglo-Jewish  plotting 
against  the  innocent  Imperial  Govern¬ 


ment,  which  resulted,  naturally  enough, 
in  that  Diktat  der  Demoi^ratie,  Versail¬ 
les.  Then  arose  the  great  German  knight 
of  our  times,  Adolf  Hitler,  to  do  battle 
against  the  Diktat.  The  second  part  is 
devoted  to  “England's  second  war 
against  Germany,’’  and  details  step  by 
step  the  Anglo-Jewish  plot  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Nazi  “counter-attack” 
against  Poland  in  September  1939.  The 
third  large  section  of  the  work  tells  of  the 
“new  world  order”  which  is  to  be  and 
of  the  “new  men”  who  are  to  direct  and 
guide  it.  In  that  world  British  plutoc¬ 
racy  will  have  no  part,  for  the  struggle 
for  “freedom  of  men”  against  the  Jews 
and  the  English  will  have  been  won. 

This  reviewer  noticed  no  indication 
of  the  price  of  the  volume.  That  is  per¬ 
haps  Just  as  well. — Harry  N.  Howard. 
Miami  University. 

^  F.  M.  Zweig-Winternitz.  Pasteur, 
Forscher  und  Menschenjreund. 
Bern.  Alfred  Scherz.  1939.  282  pages. 
$2.75. — This  new  biography  of  Pasteur 
has  the  merit  of  dealing  not  only  with 
his  scientific  struggle  and  victory,  not 
only  with  the  dramatic  story  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries,  but  of  showing  also  the  great 
Pasteur  in  his  later  years  and  as  citizen 
and  father,  friend  and  enemy.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  rich  and  interesting,  and  this 
life  history  is  set  up  as  an  example  of 
real  leadership  of  humanity.  Pasteur, 
the  genius  of  exactness,  owes  the  world¬ 
wide  victory  of  his  doctrine  not  only  to 
his  remarkable  discoveries,  but  also  to 
his  courage  and  unselfish  energy  which 
enabled  him  to  force  mankind  to  make 
use  of  his  work — a  task  which  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  hardest  of  all. — Friedrich 
Krause.  New  York  City. 

^  Christine  Holstein.  Verpflanzte 
Menschen.  Leipzig.  Hase  und  Koeh¬ 
ler.  1939.  214  pages.  2.85  marks. — The 
sub-title  informs  us  that  this  book  is  a 
factual  account  of  the  twelve  post-war 
years  of  a  German  mother  in  South 
America.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  fam¬ 
ily  from  a  European  city  would  take 
the  chances  this  family  took  in  the  Para- 
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guayan  jungle.  But  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  the  author’s  veracity,  espe¬ 
cially  as  many  other  families  have  faced 
dangers  and  hardships  as  forbidding. 
This  woman  was  the  same  type  as  the 
pioneer  women  who  opened  our  own 
Great  West.  Half  the  book,  it  is  true, 
deals  with  the  adventures  of  the  eldest 
son,  Helmut,  who  wandered  through 
Brazil  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  finally 
worked  his  way  back  to  Germany.  The 
German  superiority  complex  is  evident 
throughout  the  book.  Incidentally,  it 
Stresses  the  difficulty  of  transplanting 
mature  people  into  a  new  world — there 
is  only  suffering  and  regret.  This  has  been 
the  lot  of  emigrants  since  the  dawn  of 
history. — E.  Trenc^ner.  New  York  City. 

^  Korbinian  Lechner.  Sommer  in 
Rumdnien.  200  pages.  5.40  marks. — 
Herbert  Oertel.  Mazedonien:  Leben  und 
Gestalt  einer  Landschajt.  240  pages. 
7.80  marks. — Berlin.  Wiking  Verlag. 
1940. — Two  interesting  picture  vol¬ 
umes,  with  editorial  commentary,  deal¬ 
ing  with  life  in  Rumania  and  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  pictures  portray  almost  all 
aspects  of  life  in  the  two  Balkan  regions, 
with  special  stress  naturally  given  to  the 
life  of  the  Rumanian  and  Macedonian 
peasants,  though  in  Macedonia  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  mountaineer  stand  out. 
The  editorial  comments  are  of  an  appre¬ 
ciative  character.  Those  who  know  the 
Balkans  will  find  many  familiar  scenes 
— and  those  who  do  not  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  lay  of  the  land  and 
the  people.  As  a  whole  the  volumes  are 
well  done,  though  they  are  not  different, 
in  the  pictorial  sense,  from  dozens  which 
have  appeared  in  the  last  many  years. 

It  is  fortunate,  one  may  surmise,  that 
these  German  publications  appeared  in 
the  year  1940.  The  German  photog¬ 
raphers  were  thus  able  to  portray  the 
peaceful  scene  of  the  Balkans  before  the 
Nazi  blight  fell  on  these  peasant  lands. 
It  would  be  interesting  if,  today,  the 
Nazis  would  give  us  a  faithful  photo¬ 
graphic  record  of  their  own  activities  in 
these  ancient  lands. — Harry  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Miami  University. 


^  H.  T.  Beenken.  Der  Meister  von 
Naumburg.  Berlin.  Rembrandt  Ver¬ 
lag.  1939. — The  sculptures  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Naumberg  are  among  the  most 
representative  works  of  the  German 
Middle  Ages.  Beenken’s  text  and  the  124 
illustrations  give  an  impressive  approach 
to  the  German  spirit  and  art  at  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  from  the  later  Romanesque 
to  the  Gothic  period  and  show  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  great  unknown  master 
from  his  activities  in  Amiens  and  Mainz 
to  the  unsurpassed  achievement  of  the 
reliefs  and  sculptures  of  the  rood  screen 
and  of  the  donors’  statues  in  the  choir  at 
Naumburg.  These  works,  combining 
Classicism  and  Realism,  aristocratic  and 
democratic  ideals,  are  a  counterpart  to 
the  German  literature  and  poetry  of 
the  13th  century  and  give  a  key  to  many 
features  of  this  literature,  just  as  the 
sculptures  and  stained  glass  windows 
of  Chartres  reflect  the  spirit  of  contem¬ 
porary  French  poetry.  The  reliefs  of 
the  screen  represent  six  main  scenes  of 
the  passion,  full  of  the  dramatic  realism 
of  a  passion  play,  Christ,  his  apostles 
and  his  Roman  and  Jewish  adversaries 
like  typical  groups  and  characters  of 
everyday  life  about  1250.  The  same  real¬ 
ism,  increased  through  a  new  emphasis 
on  suffering  and  physical  and  spiritual 
pain,  appears  in  the  crucifixion  group  at 
the  choir  entrance,  with  the  tortured 
head  and  body  of  Christ  and  the  pas¬ 
sionate  grief  of  St.  John  and  Mary.  The 
aristocratic  aspect  of  medieval  society 
is  revealed  no  less  strikingly  in  the  life- 
size  donors’  statues  which,  like  embodi¬ 
ments  of  historical  and  epic  chivalry, 
stand  before  the  pillars  of  the  choir,  pug¬ 
nacious  knights  and  lovely  ladies;  the 
ideals  of  male  and  female  strength, 
beauty,  and  virtue.  The  genius  of  the 
artist  has  given  them  a  strong  individ¬ 
ual  touch  in  their  bearing  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  faces,  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  portraiture  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages.  The  ideal  of  upper  class  restraint 
and  self<ontrol  called  in  these  figures 
for  a  strong  blend  of  German  realism 
with  the  inherited  French  style  of  class- 
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ical  dignity. — Felix  M.  Wassermann. 
Berkeley,  California. 

^  Olaf  Gulbransson.  Spriiche  und 
W ahrheiten.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1939. 
(Sixty  full-page  pen  sketches;  Introduc¬ 
tion  5  pages).  5.50  marks. — A  volume  of 
clever  one-page  drawings  which  illus¬ 
trate  human  weakness,  plus  pithy  say¬ 
ings,  and  general  truths.  The  artist 
speaks  now  with  tender  affection,  now 
with  biting  satire;  at  times  he  stoops  to 
the  salacious.  Some  pictures  and  their 
captions  are  at  odds,  and  there  is  no 
thematic  unity  in  the  collection.  But  the 
book  redeems  itself  through  the  uni¬ 
formly  masterful  execution  of  the 
sketches  it  includes. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Friedrich  von  der  Ropp.  Was  sagt 
denn  ihr,  wer  ich  bin?  Bad  Blan- 
kenburg  (Thiiringen).  1941.  176  pages. 
2.50  and  3.20  marks. — Baron  von  der 
Ropp  here  sets  himself  the  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  Jesus  real  to  German  readers.  He 
starts  out  by  facing  the  question  of 
whether  we  still  need  Jesus  today  or  can 
by  this  time  dispense  with  His  influ¬ 
ence.  He  then  presents  with  loving 
warmth  the  Saviour’s  teachings  and  His 
exemplary  life.  The  book  ends  on  a  hope¬ 
ful  note:  “Er  wird  siegen!  Und  die 
Kriegsheere  der  Geisteswelt  folgen  ihm, 
der  Satan  wird  gebunden  werden,  und 
einmal  wird  er  das  neue  Zeitalter  her- 
auffiihren:  das  Zeitalter  ohne  Siinde, 
Krankheit  und  Tod,  das  Zeitalter  der 
Einheit  Gottes  mit  den  Menschen.” — 
Rudolf  Voigt.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Extension  Division.  Milwaukee. 

^  Ada  M.  Klett.  Der  Streit  um  "Faust 
II"  seit  1900.  Jena.  Frommann.  1939. 
216  pages.  6.80  and  8.80  marks. — In 
1916  Hans  Titze  published  a  disserta¬ 
tion  which  constituted  the  first  step 
towards  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
Faust  criticism.  The  second  step  is  taken 
by  Doctor  Klett  in  this  scholarly  mono¬ 
graph,  the  scope  of  which  may  be  sur¬ 
mised  from  her  bibliography,  (for  the 
most  part  commentated),  of  512  titles. 


Before  plunging  into  her  theme  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  a  brief  survey  of  Faust  lit¬ 
erature  from  the  decades  of  Hegelian 
ascendency  down  to  1938.  In  so  doing 
she  gives  the  reader  the  historical  per¬ 
spective  which  is  essential  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Faust  II  quarrel  as  it 
develop)ed  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
This  quarrel  has  numerous  ramifica¬ 
tions,  of  which  many  seem  to  issue  from 
the  central  question:  Is  or  Is  not  Faust’s 
career  an  ascending  way.?  Does  he  win 
the  wager  with  Mephistopheles?  Has 
he  a  right  to  the  Heavenly  bliss  with 
which  Goethe  “rewards”  him?  The 
“unorthodox”  Goethe  scholars  have  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative  and  in  the  19th 
century  they  were  given  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  by  such  men  as  Moricke,  Hebbel, 
Grillparzer,  G.  Keller,  Heyse,  C.  F. 
Meyer,  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  Fried¬ 
rich  Theodor  Vischer,  all  of  whom 
were  unfavorably  disposed  towards 
Faust  II.  Vischer  is  remembered  for  his 
clever  satire,  Faust,  der  Tragodie  dritter 
Theil  (1862).  Contemporary  ideological 
criticism  might  conceivably  be  dogmatic 
enough  to  apply  the  party  line  to  Faust 
and  say,  “Thus  and  so  must  be  your  atti¬ 
tude  if  you  are  a  good  Fascist,  a  good 
Nazi,  a  good  Communist.”  Not  so  with 
the  more  liberal  adherents  of  religious 
beliefs.  A  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  will 
warmly  defend  Faust  while  another 
“Ziinftiger”  or  popular  critic  of  the  same 
religious  faith  will  attack  it  fiercely  on 
religious,  ethical  and  aesthetic  grounds. 
The  “perfectibilists”  look  upon  Faust 
as  “Das  Hohe  Lied  der  Tiitigkeit”  while 
some  of  their  opponents  see  in  the  issue 
of  the  tragedy  the  triumph  of  demonic 
egoism.  Though  objective  and  fair  in  her 
treatment  the  author’s  sympathies  are 
clearly  on  the  side  of  those  whose  tradi¬ 
tional  inclination  it  is  to  give  the  hero 
the  benefit  of  every  doubt. — W.  A.  W. 

^  Dr.  Liselotte  Schlotermann-Kuffner. 

Erwin  Guido  Kolhenheyers  "Dritte 
Biihne."  Wurzburg-Aumvihle.  Konrad 
Triltsch.  1939.  89  pages.  3  marks. — A 
study  of  the  work  of  Kolbenheyer  in  its 
relation  to  the  drama  of  today.  Five 
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dramas  are  completely  analyzed,  and  the 
author  attempts,  in  her  introduction  and 
conclusion,  to  demonstrate  how  they  fit 
into  Kolbenheyer’s  theory  of  the  func¬ 
tional  nature  of  art,  as  well  as  their  use 
of  the  audience  as  an  active  part  of  the 
drama,  which  seems  to  be  the  essential 
point  of  distinction  between  the  “dritte 
Biihne”  and  the  “acoustic”  and  “optic” 
stage.  Though  Dr.  Schlotermann-KufT- 
ner  strives  bravely  to  make  her  p)oint 
clear,  her  work  remains  in  the  nature  of 
a  preliminary  study.  A  great  deal  of  more 
detailed  and  more  definite  work,  in¬ 
cluding  a  definition  of  “dritte  Biihne,” 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  layman 
the  actual  significance  of  either  the  term 
or  the  concept. — Olive  Hawes.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jethro  Bithell.  An  Anthology  of 
German  Poetry,  1880-1940.  London. 
•Methuen.  1941.  7/6. — This  anthology  of 
modern  German  poetry  claims  to  give 
“the  best  German  lyric  verse  of  the 
past  sixty  years.”  The  term  “best”  must 
in  such  a  case  necessarily  be  subjective. 
But  this  is  the  weakness  of  anthologies 
in  general.  In  the  introduction  a  brief 
and  vivid  survey  of  literary  develop¬ 
ments  is  offered.  The  reaction  against 
“pretty-pretty  parlor  poetry”  (But- 
zenscheibenlyrik  and  also  Munich  Cir¬ 
cle)  is  well  interpreted.  Examples  culled 
from  studies  on  the  Motivgeschichte  and 
Motivvergleichung  (cf.  e.  g.  Prinz  Emil 
zu  Schonaich-Carolath’s  Stierl^ampf 
and  Rilke’s  Corrida)  illustrate  develop¬ 
ment  in  style.  We  miss,  however,  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Morike  and  amongst  the  modern 
problems  a  clear  exposition  of  Walt 
Whitman’s  influence  on  German  poetry. 
— As  to  Impressionism,  various  points — 
hero,  beauty,  form,  etc. — are  well  elu¬ 
cidated.  The  comparison  between  Stefan 
George  and  Rilke  is  likewise  praise¬ 
worthy.  The  editor’s  predilection  lies 
with  the  Arbeiterdichtung  and  with  Ex¬ 
pressionism.  Impressionism  and  Natu¬ 
ralism  are  described  as  ecstatic,  ejacula¬ 
tory  and  eruptive.  In  Rilke’s  case  the 
boundary  lines  between  the  two  move¬ 
ments  dissolve.  In  the  above  connection 


A.  Wolfenstein  and  C.  Zuckmayer  seem 
to  us  overrated  as  regards  their  creative 
power.  Also  Nazi  lyrists  are  represented. 
Short  notes  accompany  the  anthology. 
Some  of  the  interpretations  are  by  the 
authors  themselves.  The  bibliography 
could  be  fuller,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  e.  g.  K.  Heynicke,  A.  Schroder, 
Borries  Freiherr  von  Miinchhausen,  T. 
Daubler,  f.  Winckler,  H.  Claudius,  etc, 
are  not  represented  even  by  a  single 
poem  whilst  much  inferior  material  has 
found  room  in  the  book. — A.  Gloss. 
University  of  Bristol,  England. 

^  Otto  Erler.  Die  Gewissenhaften. 

Weimar.  Fritz  Fink.  1938. — Among 
the  new  p>ossibilities  of  the  stage,  such 
as  the  Laienspiel,  with  Luserke’s  varia¬ 
tion  of  Bewegungsspiel;  the  Weihespiel; 
the  Horspiel,  of  which  a  good  example 
(  W interlager)  was  written  by  Alverdes; 
nothing  has  turned  up  as  yet  to  change 
the  legitimate  theater.  The  stage’s  handi¬ 
cap  as  against  the  movies,  with  their 
high  fidelity  and  effective  illusion,  is 
easily  overcome  by  the  magnetism  of  the 
good  actor  who  is  present  in  person.  The 
reversal  to  forms  of  classic  community 
(and  some  of  the  Festive  Plays  do  rely 
on  emotions  already  present,  as  did  the 
stage  of  Athens)  is  one  aspect  that  was 
brought  about  by  the  youth  movement 
and  the  National  Socialist  development. 
But  what  can  the  ordinary  entertainment 
theatre  do.^  Here  we  have  a  good  old 
Spanish  comedy  with  only  five  persons 
and  an  age-old  plot,  nice  diversion  and 
no  philosophy.  Frier’s  other  plays  are 
more  interesting,  but  none  could  be 
more  skilful.  His  Zar  Peter  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  and  English,  his  Engel 
aus  Engelland  into  Swedish  and  Danish, 
others  in  other  languages.  His  Galgen- 
stric\,  like  most  of  the  others  first  per¬ 
formed  in  a  Saxon  or  Thuringian 
theatre,  is  his  most  genuine  play.  The 
critics  have  all  acclaimed  Erler  as  a  real 
poet;  one  thing  is  certain,  he  is  a  real 
playwright,  a  real  humorist,  and  one 
whom  American  students  of  German 
would  enjoy  reading. — Heinrich  Meyer. 
The  Rice  Institute. 
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^  Werner  Benndorf.  Menwer.  Ge- 
schichte  ctncs  arabischen  Knaben. 
Leipzig.  A.  H.  Payne.  1939.  136  pages. 
2.80  marks. — Menwer,  nine  years  old  at 
the  beginning  of  the  story,  goes  to  Da¬ 
mascus  with  his  father  in  1925  to  take 
part  in  the  Druse  rebellion  against  the 
French.  His  father  is  killed  during  an 
aerial  bombardment  of  the  city,  but 
•Menwer  stays  on  in  Damascus.  A  home¬ 
less  orphan  living  by  his  wits  and  great 
f)ersonal  charm,  he  is  of  course  a  gener¬ 
ally  superior  young  man,  as  the  hero 
of  a  boys’  story  must  be.  Menwer  is 
unique,  however,  as  the  hero  of  such 
a  story,  in  that  his  life  is  dedicated  to 
hating  the  Europeans  and  avenging  his 
father’s  death  (it  happens  that  the  only 
Europeans  mentioned  are  the  French 
and  the  British).  Finally,  twelve  years 
later,  he  fulfills  his  destiny  by  murder¬ 
ing  a  Frenchman  in  Damascus,  and  dies 
heroically  after  blasting  to  their  wretch¬ 
ed  doom  a  detachment  of  British  troops 
in  Palestine. 

Rather  pxxirly  written,  the  book  is  at 
least  unusual  in  this  reviewer’s  expe¬ 
rience  for  the  homicidal  tendencies  of 
its  hero. — Robert  H.  Weidman.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

^  Johann  Sebastian  Dang.  Baptist  und 
Barbara.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Societats- 
verlag.  1940.  227  pages. — The  plot  of 
the  book  is  quite  familiar  to  any  reader 
of  fiction:  a  girl  disguised  as  a  man  tries 
to  make  her  way  in  the  world.  The 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  in 
Southwestern  CJermany  is  uneasy  in  her 
home  because  of  her  father’s  second 
marriage.  She  escapes  in  the  clothes  of 
her  deceased  twin  brother.  She  finds 
a  job  as  an  apprentice  in  the  house  of 
a  bookbinder  in  a  large  city  not  far  from 
her  village.  An  elderly  official  discovers 
her  secret  and  falls  in  love  with  her. 
However  before  he  decides  to  marry  her 
the  bookbinder’s  young  son  returns 
home.  It  takes  him  only  a  few  hours 
to  discover  that  his  father’s  young  ap¬ 
prentice  is  a  girl.  After  some  complica¬ 
tions  he  wins  her  love  and  the  elderly 


lover  is  fain  to  reconcile  himself  to  his 
Epicurean  bachelorhood. 

It  is  an  unpretentious  story,  but  the 
special  flavor  of  the  lovely  German  land¬ 
scape  and  the  comfortable  life  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  town  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  are  pictured  with  lively  colours. 
The  illustrations  by  Hartmuth  inter¬ 
spersed  through  the  text  increase  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  little  book. — Hans 
Carl  Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Paul  Fechter.  Der  Herr  Ober. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  \^erlags-An- 
stalt.  1940.  333  pages.  5.50  marks. — 
Noted  as  a  critic  and  historian  of  liter¬ 
ature,  Fechter  has  also  written  a  number 
of  sentimental  and  old-fashioned  Berlin 
novels,  in  their  best  parts  reminiscent  of 
the  late  story-teller  Theodor  Fontane. 
Der  Herr  Ober  is  the  tale  of  a  middle- 
aged  philosophical  head  waiter  at  a 
first-class  restaurant  in  the  West  End  of 
Berlin  the  regular  customers  of  which 
are  high  officials,  army  officers,  indus¬ 
trialists,  actors,  mostly  elderly  people 
who,  in  the  words  of  Schiller’s  old  Herr 
von  Attinghausen,  could  sigh:  Vnter 
der  Erde  schon  liegt  meine  Zeit —  wohl 
dem,  der  mit  der  neuen  nicht  mehr 
braucht  zu  leben.  Head  waiter  Neu¬ 
mann,  who  has  seen  so  many  people 
come  and  pass,  seems  above  all  human 
errors  and  weaknesses,  devoted  only  to  his 
dignified  service.  But  alas,  the  philoso¬ 
pher  and  married  man  cannot  help  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  the  young  typist  Jenny, 
and  only  after  having  gone  through  a 
hard  time  of  passion  and  tribulation  does 
he  return  to  his  former  tranquillity. 

A  well-told  story  of  Berlin  “Gemiit- 
lichkeit”  in  pre-Hitler  days.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  well-drawn,  although  Head 
waiter  Neumann  frequently  utters  such 
long-drawn,  insignificant  truisms  that 
one  wonders  whether  the  restaurant  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  readers  might  not  lose 
their  patience. — Alfred  Werner.  New 
York  City. 

^  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Bayrisches  De¬ 
cameron.  The  Author.  34  Hillside 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  252  pages. — 
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If  Bavaria  cannot  claim  to  excel  other 
countries  in  morality,  it  can  at  least 
boast  of  a  high  ranking  native  satirist. 
More  accurately,  it  could — for  all  of 
Graf’s  twenty-five  books  are  now  ver- 
boten  in  Germany.  Engaged  in  re-pub¬ 
lishing  his  ostracized  works  in  this 
country,  though  in  their  original  Bavar¬ 
ian  vernacular,  Graf  starts  with  one  of 
his  most  humorous,  if  not  best  books. 
Sex-affairs  play  almost  as  important  a 
part  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  as  beer-drink¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  beaux  and  belles  of  Wirl- 
bach  and  Walpertshausen  do  not  em¬ 
bellish  their  love-relations  with  witty 
piquancy  like  Boccaccio’s  heroes  and 
heroines — it  is  not  the  author’s  fault, 
since  he  must  be  utterly  primitive,  ut¬ 
terly  realistic  in  order  to  strike  the  right 
note.  An  amusing,  unpretentious  bwk 
for  lovers  of  unexpurgated  humor. — 
Alfred  Werner.  New  York  City. 

Karl  Helbig.  Til  ^ommt  nach  Su¬ 
matra.  Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1939. 
123  pages.  2.80  marks. — Til,  the  son  of 
a  German  planter  in  Sumatra,  had  lived 
in  Germany  with  his  grandparents  in 
orderto  get  better  schooling,  and  joins  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  magic 
beauty  of  the  tropical  landscape  and  the 
many  strange  people,  customs,  and  ad¬ 
ventures  quickly  captivate  the  boy,  but 
the  crisis  comes  when  the  new  has  worn 
off  and  disappointments  and  hardships 
bring  on  homesickness.  There  is  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  story  of  how  Til  meets  the 
lions  in  his  path.  The  boy  finds  his  place 
at  the  side  of  his  father,  who  is  greatly 
distressed  by  his  misfortunes.  Til  finds 
a  task  that  challenges  him,  and  he  faces 
it  courageously.  The  book  is  not  of  the 
usual  romantic  typ>e  but  is  rather  “sach- 
lich”;  e.g.  a  tiger  hunt  does  not  end,  as 
is  usual  in  juveniles  with  the  death  of 
the  noxious  animal,  but  with  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  loss  to  the  planter.  Some  25 
pen  sketches  help  to  make  the  book  at¬ 
tractive. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Franz  Kormendi.  Der  Irrtum. 

Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer.  1938. 


451  pages.  10.80  kroner. — This  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Hungarian  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  relished  as  a  serial  by  many 
readers  of  our  large-circulation  women’s 
fiction  magazines.  It  abounds  in  length¬ 
ily  padded  conversations  and  soliloquies 
which,  even  though  frequently  interest¬ 
ing  as  episodic  detail,  nevertheless  con¬ 
tribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  tale.  The  triteness  of  the 
subject  matter — marital  tragedy  caused 
by  suspicion  and  jealousy — is  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  offset  by  any  unusually  effec¬ 
tive  treatment  of  plot  or  characters,  nor 
is  there  any  local  color  which  might 
have  lent  the  book  some  interest  parti¬ 
cularly  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  Hungarian  life. — Robert  H.  Weid- 
man.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

^  Hermann  List.  In  Mailand  als  Leo¬ 
nardos  Gesell.  Stuttgart.  Gundert. 
1939.  127  pages.  1.90  marks. — The  story 
of  a  young  German  peasant,  who  about 
the  year  1515  is  forced  to  leave  Germany 
for  implication  in  the  peasant  insurrec¬ 
tion,  who  takes  refuge  in  Milan  and  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  work  in  the  house 
of  the  famous  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Leo¬ 
nardo  is  the  real  hero  of  the  book.  The 
young  readers  for  whom  the  story  is  in¬ 
tended  are  given  a  good  conception  of 
the  immense  versatility  of  the  great 
artist.  Excellent  reproductions  of  techni¬ 
cal  designs,  paintings  and  drawings  help 
the  reader  to  a  well-rounded  idea  of 
the  subject.  The  p>olitical  conditions  of 
the  time  are  sketched  without  any  objec¬ 
tionable  applications  to  the  present.  The 
style  is  clear  and  unpretentious. — Adel- 
heid  Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Martin  Raschke.  Die  Ungleichen 
Schwestern.  Leipzig.  Paul  List.  1939. 
380  pages.  5.80  marks. — Cast  by  chance 
into  frequent  association  with  two  sis¬ 
ters,  a  young  man  falls  in  love  with 
sprightly,  assertive  Berta.  Yet  the  depth 
of  feeling  which  underlies  the  reticence 
of  the  other  sister,  Sophia,  disturbs  him. 
He  learns  to  appreciate  also  the  charm 
of  Sophia,  and  thus  passes  into  a  period 
of  indecision.  He  finally,  however. 
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makes  the  choice  dictated  by  his  temper¬ 
ament.  Although  the  reader’s  interest  is 
primarily  in  the  love  theme,  the  irre- 
S]X)nsible  nature  of  the  sisters’  father 
gives  food  for  thought.  Masterful  por¬ 
trayal  of  human  emotion  and  closely  de¬ 
fined  character  delineation  make  this  a 
novel  well  worth  reading. — R.  Tyson 
Wycl(off.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

®  Gustav  Schenk.  Dof{umente  einer 

Liebe.  Hannover.  Sponholtz.  1940. 
1 1 0  pages. — The  central  theme  is  as  old 
as  mankind,  as  new  as  love:  he  sees  her 
in  danger,  becomes  imperiled  in  trying 
to  save  her,  and  the  result  is  a  passion 
which  lasts  but  one  night  and  cannot 
endure,  because  their  worlds  are  too  far 
apart  in  every  respect.  He  lives  by  the 
marsh  and  loves  it,  and  this  gives  ample 
opportunity  for  unusual  and  effective  de¬ 
scription,  including  effects  of  atmos¬ 
phere  and  mood.  Here  is  the  basis  for 
an  appealing  and  satisfying  story — if 
frustrated  love  can  be  said  to  satisfy. — 
But  the  author  has  ruined  his  own  plot, 
seemingly  out  of  a  desire  to  make  it  “in¬ 
teresting.”  Not  only  does  he  drag  in 
persons  who  are  indifferent  to  the  story 
and  to  us,  not  only  does  he  cast  a  wholly 
needless  veil  of  obscurity  over  much  of 
the  happening,  not  only  does  he  confuse 
us  by  an  unmotivated  shifting  of  the  nar¬ 
rator;  he  commits  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  leaving  both  her  and  him  (they 
and  all  the  other  persons  are  nameless) 
mere  skeletons  of  people,  phantoms 
without  blood  or  substance.  So  their  love 
is  not  credible  and  their  parting  with¬ 
out  response  in  us.  No  amount  of  fine 
writing,  of  w'hich  there  is  a  goodly 
amount,  can  make  up  for  this  cardinal 
defect. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Robert  Walter.  Michel  Unverloren. 

Hannover.  Sponholtz.  1940.  330 
pages. — It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  explain 
why  I  do  not  designate  this  book  as  a 
“headliner,”  since  it  has  left  me  with 
such  a  thoroughly  contented  feeling.  If 
it  is  a  first  novel,  then  I  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  its  author  will  presently  write 


books  which  compel  me  to  give  them 
that  predicate. — Gbrg  Michel  is  an 
artist,  and  a  sub-title  might  have  read 
“Aus  Landschaft  wird  Leben”  or  “Kunst 
und  Klarung.”  For  the  confusions  and 
conclusions  of  both  Gbrg  the  man  and 
Gbrg  the  painter  are  shrewdly  com¬ 
bined,  and  in  the  end  we  are  certain  that 
both  will  enjoy  their  well-deserved  suc¬ 
cess  in  life — a  confidence  taken  over  into 
the  title  from  a  remark  made  early  in 
the  story  by  the  visionary  but  lovable 
Guldenpenning,  whose  life  intertwines 
with  that  of  the  hero  like  a  vine  em¬ 
bracing  a  sturdy  trunk. — A  wealth  of 
notable  characters  helps  to  round  out 
the  picture  of  real  life;  a  sound  opti¬ 
mism,  even  in  the  face  of  the  grimmest 
tragedy,  heartens  them  in  their  struggles 
and  sorrows;  and  a  store  of  common 
sense,  dispensed  freely  but  not  too  in¬ 
sistently  by  the  author,  serves  as  a  sort 
of  running  commentary  on  the  various 
happenings.  One  of  the  pleasantest  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  story  is  the  apt  employment 
of  the  rhymed  aphorism  in  which  the 
Germans  both  delight  and  excel;  e.g. 
Giildenpenning’s  condensed  view  of  his 
own  life,  which  then  serves  as  the  text 
for  his  funeral:  “So  bin  ich  denn  im 
Anbeginn  vom  Tod  zur  Sonne  aufge- 
wacht  und  lebe  aus  des  Leidens  Sinn, 
der  mich  alls*  indlich  frbhlich  macht.” 
— With  increasing  confidence  in  him¬ 
self,  I  think  the  author  will  reduce  the 
number  of  quaint  words  which  at  times 
become  too  insistent:  such  as  gries  (adj.), 
gniedeln,  pappeln  (vb.),  jach,  Stram- 
pelwicht,  Getatsche,  rumdrbmeln,  hin- 
to^eln,  verkjiorxen,  and  many  more. 
Robert  Walter  is  a  genuine  artist,  and 
does  not  need  any  artificial  aids  to 
give  his  work  appeal. — Bayard  Quincy 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

Biblos,  official  organ  of  the  Cimara 
Argentina  del  Libro,  made  its  bow  in 
June.  It  carries  articles  on  such  timely 
subjects  as  Las  revistas  de  edicidn  ar- 
gentina  deben  gozar  identica  jranquicia 
postal  que  los  libros  and  Debe  crearse 
una  polttica  contra  la  pirateria  editorial. 


Books  in  Spanish 

( For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners") 


Wessely,  Girones,  Tolhausen,  Payn  ^  Jose  Ignacio  Dairla  Garibi.  Del 
(Revised  and  enlarged  by  F.  A.  Nahuatl  al  espanol.  Tacubaya,  Mc- 
Kirkpatrick),  Handy  Dictionary  of  the  xico.  Instituto  Panamericano  de  Geogra- 

English  and  Spanish  Languages.  Phila-  fia  e  Historia.  1939.  406  pages. — A  study 

delphia.  David  McKay.  1941.  450  of  the  changes  made  in  Nahuatl  words 

double-column  pages.  $1.00.  —  Even  as  they  slipped  into  Mexican  sp)eech.  In 

more  crying  than  the  need  for  a  good  part  one,  the  author  lists  several  hundred 

five-cent  cigar  is  the  need  for  a  modest-  Indian  words  assimilated  into  Mexican 

priced  student  dictionary  of  Spanish  Spanish.  In  the  second  part  he  discusses 

and  English.  The  last  edition  of  the  linguistic  borrowings.  Part  three  gives 

Cuyds-Llano  Appleton  dictionary  is  rules  governing  orthographic  changes, 

good  but  expensive,  and  the  dollar  die-  Senor  Dairla  was  unable  unfortu- 
tionaries  are  usually  expensive  but  not  nately  to  use  phonetic  symbols  because 
good.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  seems  to  have  none  of  the  Mexican  publishing  houses 
done  rather  better  than  most  of  his  pre-  had  a  supply,  but  his  attempt  to  explain 

decessors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  cor-  sounds  without  them  is  successful.  Innu- 

ral  so  turbulent  a  vocabulary  as  that  of  merable  rhymes,  proverbs,  and  quota- 
the  Spanish  language  of  today  in  the  tions  from  literature  show  the  wide- 

space  he  has  set  himself  (Cuyas-Llano  is  spread  use  of  Indian  words.  One  inter- 

three  times  as  large  and  still  inade-  esting  chapter  takes  a  tourist  on  a  trip 

quate),  but  the  book  has  been  done  with  around  Mexico  City  to  indicate  the  non¬ 
great  care — I  have  noticed  only  one  se-  Spanish  words  used  in  every  day  life, 
rious  misprint — and  with  considerable  A  final  list  of  4088  Indian  words  dis- 
discretion.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  a  cussed  and  defined,  and  a  bibliography 

treatment  of  Spanish  pronunciation  of  137  references  consulted,  make  this 

which  although  it  is  modestly  labeled  volume  invaluable  to  anyone  needing 

“approximate”  nevertheless  refuses  to  a  Mexican  glossary. — W.  K.  /. 

subscribe  to  the  hoary  falsehood  that 

each  Spanish  vowel  has  one  and  only  ^  Luis  Recasens  Siches.  Vida  hutnana, 
one  pronunciation;  the  treatment  of  the  sociedad  y  derecho.  Mexico.  Casa  de 
irregular  verb  is  original  and  effective;  Espaha  en  Mexico.  1939.  397  pages. — 

and  the  various  compact  tables  are  ex-  This  book  by  a  Spanish  professor  of 

cellent  examples  of  judicious  abbrevia-  legal  philosophy,  now  in  exile  in  Mex- 

tion.  A  slight  handicap  for  American  ico,  deals  with  what  Anglo-American 

users  is  that  the  compilers  do  not  take  lawyers  call  jurisprudence.  After  a  pre¬ 
account  of  the  “American”  language,  liminary  survey  of  the  place  of  law  and 

The  dictionary  ignores  such  very  com-  society  in  relation  to  man  and  the  uni- 

mon  matters  as  street  cars,  elevators,  verse,  the  author  proceeds  to  deal  in  turn 

baby-buggies,  sidewalks,  although  it  with  the  origin  of  legal  institutions  out 

supplies  translations  for  tram,  lift,  per-  of  undifferentiated  primitive  customs, 

ambulator,  pavement.  It  is  curious,  in  and  the  distinctions  in  a  developed  soc- 

view  of  the  fact  that  many  such  refer-  iety  between  law  and  morals,  between 

ence  books  must  expect  larger  sales  in  law  and  social  custom,  and  between  law 

this  country  than  in  Britain,  that  they  and  arbitrary  command.  There  follow 

make  so  little  effort  to  cover  the  Ameri-  discussions  of  security  as  the  primary 

can  vocabulary. — R.  T.  H.  objective  of  the  legal  order,  of  the  nature 
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of  legal  duty,  of  legal  personality,  of  the 
nature  and  sources  of  positive  law,  of  the 
state  and  its  relation  to  law.  Approxi¬ 
mately  the  last  third  of  the  text  is  de¬ 
voted  to  what  is  called  “Estimativa  Juri- 
dica,”  a  term  which  I  find  difficulty  in 
rendering  into  English.  If  I  apprehend 
correctly,  it  is  concerned  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  criterion  for  judging  the 
legal  order,  with  theories  as  to  the  proper 
end  of  law.  In  this  connection  the  author 
propounds  a  theory  of  the  reconciliation 
of  competing  values  which  the  “North 
American”  reader  will  find  mildly  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Roscoe  Pound’s  theory  of 
social  and  individual  interests. 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  within  the 
space  available  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
book  as  this.  The  interested  reader  must 
be  left  to  explore  it  for  himself.  His  ex¬ 
ploration  will  be  facilitated  by  the  simple 
clarity  of  the  language  employed,  and 
by  a  tendency  to  repetition,  which  may 
be  vexing  to  those  who  read  Spanish  as  a 
mother  tongue  but  is  a  boon  to  the  “ex- 
tranjero.”  The  book  should  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  every  student  of  law,  government, 
or  philosophy,  and  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  an  English  translation  would  be 
highly  useful. — Maurice  H.  Merrill.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Arturo  Piga.  Crisis  y  reconstruccion 
de  la  segunda  ensenanza.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 186  pages.  $16.00 
m.-n. — In  what  he  hopes  will  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  pedagogic  books,  the 
Professor  of  Child  Psychology  of  the 
Instituto  Pedagogico  tells  what  has  been 
done  and  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
Secondary  Education  in  Latin  America. 
Too  long  have  they  aped  Europe  and 
the  United  States  in  subjects  taught, 
methodology,  and  textbook  preparation. 
South  Americans  ought  to  be  schooled 
to  live  beside  other  South  Americans, 
and  historians  and  geographers  should 
have  a  different  slant  in  the  books  they 
write. 

After  discussing  the  history  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education  in  Chile,  the  author,  who 
in  1935  was  called  to  reform  the  Costa 
Rican  educational  system,  outlines  his 


plans  for  present  day  Chile.  Girls  and 
boys  ought  to  study  different  subjects, 
but  all  ought  to  be  filled  with  a  vaguely 
defined  “Ideal”  which  will  eventually 
unify  all  Latin  American  nations  and 
motivate  the  choice  of  material.  The  au¬ 
thor  acknowledges  the  problem  of  the 
indigenas,  and  the  danger  of  foreign 
capital  as  likely  to  influence  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  but  he  thinks  it  is  possible  to  integ¬ 
rate  the  varying  elements  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  through  education. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Juan  Roura-Parella.  Educacion  y 
ciencia.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana 
en  Mexico.  1940.  220  pages. — A  rather 
pretentious  work  on  pedagogy  by  a  Ca¬ 
talonian  professor  now  resident  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  There  are  two  main  parts,  the  first 
entitled  Lm  educacidn  viva,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond:  La  ciencia  de  la  educacion.  The 
subject  matter  is  so  technical  as  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  work  difficult  and  its 
interest  would  doubtless  limit  itself  to 
specialists  in  the  science  of  education. 
The  second  part  treats  successively,  Pe- 
dagogia  normativa,  Pedagogia  empirico- 
experimental  and  La  Pedagogia  como 
ciencia  del  espiritu.  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  empiricism  and  experimen¬ 
tation  are  not  sufficient  in  pedagogy.  A 
complete  pedagogy  arises,  like  all  human 
sciences,  from  the  necessities  of  life.  Its 
objective  is  not  one  aspect  of  education, 
but  the  unity  of  educational  activity  in 
connection  with  the  sum  total  of  life. 
Pedagogy,  we  are  told,  “is  and  will  be 
a  science  of  the  spirit.” — Calvert  J.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Rafael  Elizalde  Mac<lurc.  Los  An¬ 
geles  de  Hollywood.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1939.  231  pages. — A  vol¬ 
ume  written  to  explain  to  the  senoras 
and  senoritas,  and  possibly  a  senorito  or 
tw'o,  back  in  Chile,  just  what  life  in 
Hollywood  is  like — everything  from  the 
significance  of  the  ubiquitous  ham¬ 
burger  sandwich  to  the  meaning  of  the 
studio  expression,  “Kill  the  babay!”  The 
author,  son  of  a  well  known  Ecuador¬ 
ian  diplomat,  was  for  a  number  of  years 
a  correspondent  in  the  film  capital  and, 
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as  he  puts  it,  “estudiantc  y  empleado  dc 
cstudios.”  He  is,  moreover,  a  licentiate 
in  political  and  diplomatic  science  of  the 
University  of  Louvain,  and  has  pursued 
social  and  economic  studies  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Education  in  New 
York  City  and  at  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  at  Los  Angeles,  so  that  he  is 
something  of  a  sociologist. 

This  book,  which  the  author  himself 
admits  is  superficial,  and  which  he 
describes  as  a  potpourri  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive,  the  humorous,  the  romantic,  the 
journalistic,  and  the  didactic,  contains 
much  detailed  information  which  will 
be  new  to  Latin  American  readers, 
though  it  scarcely  would  be  so  to  a 
North  American  boy  or  girl  who  reads 
the  photoplay  magazines  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  regularity. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  book  is  not 
merely  superficial;  it  is  downright  vic¬ 
ious  in  its  pronounced  and  vulgar  anti- 
Semitism — see  the  chapter  on  the  Hol¬ 
lywood  Jew,  entitled  “Sefardi.”  It  is 
even  (see  p.  195)  the  Jew  who  is  to 
blame  for  the  anti-fascist  movements, 
such  as  the  Anti-Nazi  League,  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  Sr.  Elizalde  is  obviously  but  cau¬ 
tiously  fascist-minded  in  his  own  atti¬ 
tudes. 

All  in  all,  it  is  too  bad  that  a  book  of 
this  sort  should  be  put  out  by  so  ener¬ 
getic  a  publishing  house  as  Zig-Zag;  for 
it  is  bound  to  have,  unfortunately,  a  wide 
circulation  in  the  Spanish-speaking  coun¬ 
tries,  and  will  convey  a  distorted  and 
often  a  false  impression  of  the  American 
movies  and  their  birth-place.  Author¬ 
ity  will  be  lent  to  the  work  by  the  fact 
that  its  author  is  the  Spanish  adapter  of 
Walt  Disney’s  Snow  White,  having  been 
selected  for  this  task  in  a  competition 
among  Spanish-language  writers  in  Hol¬ 
lywood.  He  promises  a  later  and  serious 
tome  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  there  indulge  in  a  little 
salutary  self<riticism  on  the  score  of  his 
maiden  effort. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

*  Armando  de  Marfa  y  Campos. 

Periodismo  en  mierdfono.  Mexico. 


Botas.  1938.  226  pages. — Interest  in  de¬ 
veloping  Mexico’s  news  coverage  led  the 
director  of  XEW  and  XEWW  to  query 
various  radio  systems  of  the  world.  Much 
information  which  he  gathered  is  pub¬ 
lished  here  for  the  first  time.  "Radiore- 
portazgo”  began  in  France  in  May  1923, 
with  the  report  of  the  Carpentier-Nilles 
prize  fight.  Hispanic  American  news 
coverage  is  farthest  developed  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  A  schedule  shows  reports  at  least 
every  half  hour  between  7:30  a.m.  and 
midnight,  there. 

Relations  between  newspapers  and 
radiobroadcasters  in  the  United  States 
are  considered  in  the  b<x)k,  as  well  as 
the  latest  developments  in  facsimile  and 
television.  A  chapter  analyzes  the  “mag¬ 
azine  El  Mundo  en  su  casa’’  program  of 
XEW.  The  interesting  volume  is  full  of 
information. — W.  K.  /. 

^  J.  L.  Abalo.  Lm  gran  crisis  y  la  nece- 
sidad  de  una  confederacidn  pana- 
mericana.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1940. 
284  pages. — ^With  laudable  ambition, 
senor  Abalo  has  set  out  to  provide  the 
western  hemisphere  with  a  new  theory 
of  Pan  Americanism.  As  an  exercise  in 
abstractions,  it  is  a  rather  impressive 
piece  of  work,  involving  a  new  meta¬ 
physic,  defined  as  the  “Relative-In¬ 
finite”  and  an  improved  political  system 
based  on  a  “functional-technical”  socio¬ 
economics.  Once  these  new  relationships 
are  set  up,  the  author’s  Pan  American 
Federation  easily  takes  shape.  It  will 
have  a  super-governing  body  in  which 
“Indo-Iberian”  America  will  have 
slightly  more  votes  than  “Saxon”  Amer¬ 
ica,  an  international  army,  navy  and  air 
force  whose  leaders  will  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  technical  merit,  etc.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  many  will  be  unable  to  accept 
his  metaphysical  premises,  still  others 
will  question  his  understanding  of  the 
mechanics  of  social  change  and  others 
again  will  wonder  how,  with  or  without 
the  “Relative-Infinite”  philosophy. 
North  Americans  can  be  persuaded  to 
send  fewer  representatives  than  Latin 
Americans  to  the  new  hemispheric  Con¬ 
gress. — M.  H. 
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^  Simon  Bolivar.  Doctrina  poUtica. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  131 
pages.  JIO.OO  m.-n. — A  collection  of  the 
Liberator’s  letters  and  speeches  drawn 
from  various  epochs  in  his  life,  conclud¬ 
ing  with  his  final  message  to  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly  of  Colombia,  in  1830, 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  These 
selections  have  been  chosen  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  outlining  his  philosophy  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  objectives  he  had  in 
view  for  the  future  of  his  people.  The 
first  document,  the  Carta  de  Jamaica, 
written  in  1815,  just  after  his  crushing 
defeat,  far  from  showing  discourage¬ 
ment,  predicts  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Democracy.  The  second,  a  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  just  after  another  defeat,  shows  the 
same  indomitable  spirit.  In  his  farewell 
address  he  pleads  for  peace  and  unity. 
He  rejects  any  attempt  to  make  him  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  new  republic,  saying  that 
his  work  has  been  done  and  that  others 
must  carry  it  forward.  He  renounces 
any  further  ambitions,  perhaps  with 
a  premonition  of  approaching  death,  and 
sadly  admits  that  many  at  home  and 
even  abroad  susfiect  him  of  plans  to 
establish  a  dictatorship,  or  at  least  to 
promote  policies  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  his  people.  By  merely  reading  these 
documents,  one  may  obtain  considerable 
insight  into  the  character  of  this  great 
leader. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

^  Justino  Cornejo.  Pedagogia  y  anti- 
pedagogia.  Quito.  Talleres  Graficos 
de  Educacion.  1938.  268  pages.  $8.00 
m.-n. — A  collection  of  articles  and  essays 
by  an  educator,  a  professor  of  English, 
a  literary  critic  and  a  man  active  in  poli¬ 
tics.  In  this  book  he  shows  himself  a 
crusader  against  certain  methods  in 
pedagogy,  and  especially  against  polit¬ 
ical  interference  in  education,  when  this 
interference  has  corrupt  political  ends. 
Yet  politics  and  education  cannot  be 
divorced,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
law-maker  to  inform  himself  of  the 
needs  of  the  schools  and  to  legislate  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  educator  must  likewise 
cooperate  by  making  known  to  the  gov¬ 


ernment  the  needs  of  his  profession.  Sev-  I 
eral  of  the  articles  point  out  the  urgent  I 
necessity  of  correction  and  expansion  of  I 
the  school  curricula. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  I 
University  of  Kansas.  I 

^  Alfredo  L.  Palacios.  La  defensa  del 
valor  humano.  Legislacion  social  ar- 
gentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1939. 

537  pages. — A  record  of  the  efforts  at 
social  reform  championed  and  carried 
through  by  the  author,  Argentina’s 
great  campaigner  for  improved  health, 
longevity  and  sanitary  conditions,  since  I] 
1909.  As  deputy  and  senator,  Palacios  I 
fought  smug  indifference  and  showed  I 
how  the  race  suffers  from  neglect  of  the  I 
individual.  His  eloquent  arguments  are  I 
based  on  extensive  statistics,  approved 
medical  reports,  the  resolutions  of  world 
congresses.  Unafraid,  he  exposes  the  can¬ 
cers  inherent  in  factory,  farm  and  school 
life.  He  insists  specially  on  proper  ma¬ 
ternity  care,  accident  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sions. 

A  comparison  of  his  accomplishment 
with  our  own  social  reform  status  would 
be  illuminating.  —  Annemarie  Tyre. 
State  College,  New  Mexico. 

^  Victor  Serge.  Hitler  contra  Stalin. 

Mexico.  Quetzal.  1941.  226  pages. 
$2.50  m.-n. — Victor  Serge  is  little  known 
in  this  country.  He  should  be  known 
better.  A  dozen  of  his  books  were  avail¬ 
able  in  French,  whereas  only  one  or  two 
have  been  translated  in  this  country.  He 
is  now  a  refugee  in  Mexico.  His  last 
work,  which  has  no  sensational  revela¬ 
tions  to  offer,  is  an  analysis  of  the  his¬ 
torical  and  military  situation  created  by 
the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Nazis. 
The  most  interesting  element  of  the 
work  to  me,  more  interesting  even  than 
the  statistics  and  other  information  on 
the  situation  in  Russian  Asia  (none  of 
which  is  very  new  or  novel),  is  that  this 
old  Trotzkyite,  this  hardened  socialist, 
is  extraordinarily  moderate  in  both 
ideas  and  vocabulary.  His  book  will 
doubtless  shock  those  who  want  no 
change,  for  whom  the  past  is  sacred;  but 
he  will  please  everyone  who,  without 
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agreeing  to  his  jX)litical  metaphysic,  is 
willing  to  understand  the  present  crisis, 
at  whatever  expense  to  his  old  preju¬ 
dices.  Stalin’s  former  prisoner  speaks 
coldly  of  Russia,  whose  victory  over 
Nazism  and  over  itself  he  nevertheless 
hopes  for  and  probably  expects.  The 
former  Trotzkyite  discusses  the  Euro¬ 
pean  order  in  terms  which  no  thinking 
man  can  afford  to  ignore.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  time  has  come,  after  so  much 
misery,  for  an  agreement  on  the  essential 
values.^  One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,  but  Serge’s  book  is  not  the  only 
swallow. — FAiemble.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

^  Alfredo  Yepez  Miranda.  El  proceso 
cultural  del  Peru.  Cuzco.  Libreria 
H.  G.  Rozas.  1940.  52  pages. — The  pro¬ 
fessor  of  literature  at  the  University  of 
Cuzco  reprints  his  address  given  at  an 
opening  convocation.  It  is  a  stocktaking 
in  the  face  of  unsettled  world  conditions. 
After  showing  how  geography  handi¬ 
caps  Peru  with  an  obstacle  to  national 
unity  not  present  in  Chile  or  Argentina, 
Professor  Yepez  traces  the  history  of  his 
country  by  studying  representative  lit¬ 
erary  personages  of  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  centuries,  the  Inca  Garcilaso,  Luna- 
rejo  “the  Andean  Demosthenes,’’  and 
the  historian  Concolorcovo.  Next  he  de¬ 
fines  Indigenismo  and  traces  the  three 
steps  in  its  development,  stressing  the 
enormous  influence  of  the  Indian  ii/ 
mountainous  Peru,  and  emphasizing 
the  need  of  amalgamating  the  mestizo 
city  and  the  Indian  rural  districts,  just 
as  Hispanic  American  culture  combines 
autochthonous  Mexico  and  cosmopolitan 
Argentina. 

This  is  a  thought-provoking  discus¬ 
sion,  somewhat  difficult  to  read  because 
of  the  lengthy  sentences  indiscriminately 
peppered  with  commas,  but  it  well  de¬ 
serves  the  time  spent  on  its  study. — 
Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Enrique  Naranjo  Martinez.  Punta- 
das  de  historia.  Bogoti.  Editorial  A. 
B.  C.  1940.  280  pages. — The  Colombian 
Academy  of  History  here  sponsors  36 


scholarly  studies,  several  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  periodicals.  Moises  de  la  Rosa 
and  Gustavo  Otero  Munoz  supply  ap¬ 
preciative  introductions  to  these  con¬ 
scientious  studies  from  their  co-Acade- 
mician,  Naranjo  Martinez,  native  Col¬ 
ombian,  loyal  Caucano  and  fervent  Ca- 
leno,  although  now  a  resident  of  Boston. 
The  author’s  research  pivots  about  Bo¬ 
livar  and  Hispanic  independence.  He 
has  unearthed  letters,  genealogies  and 
facts  of  particular  concern  to  Colom¬ 
bians,  but  he  also  appeals  to  more  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  as  the  following  list  will 
show:  El  origen  del  barbuco  colombia- 
no. — El  millon  de  Bolivar. — 1ms  jorta- 
lezas  de  San  Ldzaro. — Dos  libertadores 
de  Cuba. — La  biblioteca  nacional. — Lo 
que  en  1866  se  pensaba  de  Colombia  en 
Estados  Unidos.  —  Tres  colombianos 
ahorcados  en  Boston. — Los  alemanes  en 
la  guerra  magna. — La  participacidn  de 
los  irlandeses  en  las  campanas  de  Boli¬ 
var. — Annemarie  Tyre.  State  College, 
New  Mexico. 

^  Mauricio  de  Oliveira.  Aguas  de  Es- 
pana,  zona  de  guerra.  Cadiz.  Esta- 
blecimientos  Ceron  y  Libreria  Cervantes. 
1939.  181  pages.  6  piesetas. — Jose  Andres 
Vazquez  has  undertaken  to  translate  a 
number  of  important  Portuguese  books 
into  Spanish.  Besides  other  war  books 
extolling  the  rebel  side,  and  some  nov¬ 
els,  he  is  providing  a  Spanish  version 
of  the  five  volume  A  Tragedia  espan- 
hola  no  mar  by  the  Portuguese  naval  ex¬ 
pert  Oliveira.  This  is  tomo  IV,  covering 
the  period  between  April  1937  and  Aug¬ 
ust  1938.  The  first  two  naval  battles  of 
the  Civil  War  are  described,  including 
the  sinking  of  the  “Baleares”  by  Loyalist 
ships.  Also  included  is  a  romantic  at¬ 
tempt  by  Nationalists  to  steal  the  “Marx¬ 
ist’’  submarine  C-2  from  a  Brest  dry- 
dock,  an  adventure  involving  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Italian  dancer  Minga,  and  a  stealthy 
night  attack  which  failed  because  the  en¬ 
gines  had  been  put  out  of  commission. 

An  enlightening  foreword  by  Vice 
Admiral  Indalecio  Nunez,  hero  of  Fer- 
rol  del  Caudillo,  and  24  illustrations 
complete  the  volume. — W.  K.  /. 
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^  Antonio  Roco  del  Campo,  cd.  Tra- 
dicion  y  leyenda  de  Santiago.  San¬ 
tiago  dc  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  253  pages. 
$24  m.-n. — Planned  as  an  “historical¬ 
literary  anthology, “  this  volume  pre¬ 
sents  some  eighty  selections  culled  from 
four  centuries  of  writings  on  the  history, 
the  traditions,  and  the  social  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Santiago  de  Chile.  The  frag¬ 
mentary  glimpses  of  the  great  South 
American  city  from  its  earliest  begin¬ 
nings  to  its  modern  complexity  arrange 
themselves  into  a  unified  and  engross¬ 
ing  picture  emphasizing  the  historical 
perspective  and  the  continuity  of  life 
there. 

In  one  sense,  this  book  may  be  taken 
as  a  cross-section  of  the  literary  activity 
of  Spanish-America  from  the  late  Re¬ 
naissance  to  our  own  day.  In  this  light 
del  Campo’s  book  is  the  expression  of  a 
vigorous  literary  tradition  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  all  too  little  recognition  from  the 
world  at  large. — Paul  Arne.  New  York, 
New  York. 

^  Modesto  Chavez  Franco.  Biograftas 
olvidadas.  Guayaquil.  Imprenta  Mu¬ 
nicipal.  1940.  304  pages. — The  city  of 
Guayaquil  is  fortunate  in  having  in 
charge  of  its  Municipal  Library  and  Mu¬ 
seum  so  dynamic  and  public-minded  a 
citizen  as  senor  Modesto  Chivez  Franco. 
He  is  also  director  of  the  Revista  Muni¬ 
cipal,  a  monthly  record  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  city  council.  Not  satisfied 
with  recording  the  routine  business  of 
the  Council,  Sr.  Chavez  Franco  inserts 
in  his  magazine  articles  on  art,  litera¬ 
ture  and  science,  an  unique  enterprise 
in  such  a  publication.  In  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  number  six  in  a  series  on  Ecuador¬ 
ian  writers,  there  are  biographical 
sketches  of  little-known  authors  of  his 
country,  with  selections  from  their 
works.  Some  of  the  material  used  has 
cost  the  editor  much  effort,  for  some  of 
the  works  from  which  extracts  have  been 
made  are  very  rare.  Senor  Chdvez  Fran¬ 
co  is  doing  a  great  service  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  history  of  his  country. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 


^  Francisco  Cuenca.  Teatro  andaluz 
contempordneo.  La  Habana.  Maza, 
Caso  y  Cfa.  1940.  411  pages.  $2.00. — 
Volume  V  of  the  series  on  Andalusian 
cultural  contributions  to  the  world,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
Cuba,  dealt  with  610  dramatists  and 
their  works.  Volume  VI  gives  details 
about  533  Andalusian  artists  of  the 
stage,  from  the  18th  century  Marfa  del 
Rosario  Fernandez  to  the  young  dance 
team  of  Perez  and  Ruiz  (Los  Chava- 
lillos  Sevillanos)  now  appearing  in  this 
country. 

Included  in  the  volume  are  movie 
stars  like  Antonio  Moreno,  radio  and 
night  club  personalities  like  the  22  year 
old  Tana  (short  for  Gitana)  now  in  this 
country,  and  actors,  singers  and  dancers. 
Among  the  206  pictures  are  two  of  Lola 
Montes  who,  according  to  Dr.  Cuenca, 
was  born  in  Sevilla  in  1821. 

This  is  more  than  a  collection  of 
biographies.  In  the  entry  for  Vico,  for 
instance,  is  a  list  of  66  plays  that  he  in¬ 
troduced  to  Madrid  audiences.  In  the 
biography  of  Marfa  Imp)erial  the  author 
gives  a  spirited  description  of  the  riot¬ 
ous  first  night  of  A  la  mar  which  he 
witnessed.  The  volume  is  invaluable  for 
all  those  interested  in  the  Spanish  stage. 
— Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Jose  Gabriel.  El  loco  de  los  huesos: 

Ameghino,  su  vida,  su  obra,  su  dra¬ 
ma.  Buenos  Aires.  Iman.  1940.  170 
pages.  $2.50  m.-n. — Florentino  Ame¬ 
ghino  (1853-1911)  is  the  scientist  whose 
excavations  around  Lujan  convinced 
him  that  Argentina  was  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race.  The  story  of  this  son  of 
Italian  colonists  in  Argentina,  his  argu¬ 
ments  with  other  archaeologists,  the 
development  of  his  theory  that  man 
came  first  in  the  so-called  “New 
World”  and  then  moved  northward  to 
Asia  to  develop  the  Mongolians,  and 
eastward  into  Europe,  is  interestingly 
told.  The  120  scholarly  articles  written 
by  Ameghino  are  also  discussed  by  senor 
Gabriel,  whose  patriotic  efforts  to  put 
the  archaeological  Adams  and  Eves  into 
Argentina  won  for  him  a  four  page 
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poetic  “Alabanza”  by  Ferrari  Amorcs, 
used  as  preface. — W.  K.  /. 

I.  K.  Luppol.  Diderot.  331  pages. — 

Jean  Luc.  Diderot.  304  pages. — Me¬ 
xico.  Casa  de  Espana  en  Mexico.  Fonda 
de  Cultura  Economica.  Imprenta  Ma¬ 
nuel  Leon  Sanchez.  1940. — Denis  Dide¬ 
rot  bequeathed  a  seemingly  inexhaust¬ 
ible  patrimony  to  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  versatile  genius  expressed  itself 
in  ideas  and  forms  so  diverse  that  Ro¬ 
manticism,  Realism,  Naturalism,  Im¬ 
pressionism,  art  criticism,  bourgeois 
drama,  dramatic  criticism,  positivism, 
determinism  and  the  robust  nineteenth 
century  faith  in  science,  found  fruitful 
suggestions  and  many  their  primum 
mobile  in  his  works.  And  now  we  have 
two  studies  devoted  to  him  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  contribution  to  the 
evolution  of  socialist  thought  and  doc¬ 
trine. 

Diderot,  in  the  opinion  of  I.  K.  Lup- 
fX)l,  is  too  frequently  thought  of  as  the 
assimilator  of  all  ideas  but  consistent  in 
none,  as  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia 
but  not  as  a  philosopher.  This  study 
seeks  to  rectify  this  impression  by  organ¬ 
izing  his  opinions  on  theology,  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences,  the  moral  sciences  and  art 
into  a  coherent  philosophical  unity,  the 
unifying  principle  of  which  was  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  consistent  materialistic  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  universe.  His  remark¬ 
able  intuitions  concerning  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  application  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  method  stand  in  sharp  contrast 
with  his  political  concepts  which  reveal 
little  understanding  of  class  conflicts.  He 
was,  however,  the  intellectual  leader  of 
the  emerging  middle  class  fighting  for 
political  power  and  private  property 
rights.  But  this  work  is  in  no  sense  a 
political  treatise  on  Diderot.  In  fact, 
somewhat  surprisingly,  the  political  em¬ 
phasis  is  subdued  and  subordinated  to  a 
well  documented,  sympathetic,  and 
scholarly  presentation  of  Diderot’s 
thought,  its  sources,  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment. 

M.  Luc’s  study  docs  not  compare  with 
the  Russian’s  in  documentation,  thor¬ 


oughness  or  length.  One  feels,  in  fact, 
that  the  French  author  was  handi¬ 
capped,  even  annoyed,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  other  work  (translated  into 
French  in  1938),  whose  general  point  of 
view  coincided  with  his  own.  Moreover, 
the  rigidity  of  the  dialectical-materialistic 
approach  to  criticism  must  inevitably 
result  in  a  certain  duplication.  Just  the 
same,  M.  Luc  seems  to  have  a  better 
appreciation  of  Diderot’s  spontaneity 
and  complexity  of  personality  which,  he 
implies,  the  Russian  author  has  over¬ 
simplified.  M.  Luc  thinks,  too,  that  Lup¬ 
pol  underestimates  the  modern  signif¬ 
icance  of  Diderot’s  observations  on  the 
nature  of  artistic  experience,  attaches  too 
much  social  significance  to  his  atheism, 
and  is  incorrect  in  his  classification  of 
currents  of  eighteenth  century  thought. 
Otherwise,  about  the  only  thing  which 
differentiates  the  Frenchman’s  study 
from  the  Russian’s  is  its  brevity,  a  more 
personal  appreciation  of  Diderot’s  vig¬ 
orous  and  contagious  personality,  and  an 
anthology,  consisting  of  about  half  the 
book,  which  serves  as  illustrative  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  various  chapters. 

Both  works  are  contributions  to  an 
all-round  understanding  of  Diderot  and 
merit  consideration — even  if  the  reader 
disagrees  with  the  point  of  view. — Boyd 
Carter.  Coe  College. 

^  Arturo  Gimenez  Pastor.  Figuras  a 
la  distancia.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1940.  333  pages.  $3.50  m.-n. — The  au¬ 
thor,  Argentine-born  son  of  a  Chilean 
father  and  an  Argentine  mother,  spent 
much  of  his  early  life  in  Uruguay.  His 
volume  of  recollections  spans  the  period 
between  a  brief  glimpse  of  Arturo  Prat 
on  the  eve  of  the  War  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  centenary  celebration  of  Argentine 
Independence.  He  was  chased  out  of  a 
bathing  machine  by  Sarmiento.  He  in¬ 
terviewed  Mitre  about  a  statue  of  Eche- 
verria  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  on  her  first 
impressions  of  the  River  Plate.  He  began 
attending  the  theatre  at  the  age  of  five, 
and  was  dramatic  critic  for  El  Diario 
and  La  Nacidn  of  B.  A.  His  “figuras”  in¬ 
clude  most  of  the  theatrical  celebrities  of 
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the  last  forty  years.  It  was  to  his  box 
that  Florencio  Sanchez  came  to  see  the 
premiere  of  Derechos  de  la  sdud.  And 
so  the  volume  might  be  exp)ected  to  con¬ 
tain  a  great  deal  about  the  theatrical 
history  of  the  River  Plate.  Along  that 
line,  the  most  important  part  is  two 
chapters  about  some  one-act  play  con¬ 
tests  in  1906. 

The  volume  is  well  written  and  full 
of  interest.  Humorous  touches,  such  as 
the  attempt  of  three  to  get  free  tickets 
when  Patti  sang  La/(me  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Teatro  Colon,  are  numerous. 
—W.  K.  /. 

^  Emilio  Barrantes.  Foll{lorede  Huan- 
cayo.  Huancayo  (Peru).  “La  Indus- 
tria.”  1940.  84  pages. — The  province  of 
Huancayo,  in  the  center  of  Peru,  is  very 
interesting  and  picturesque.  It  produces 
cocoa,  cereals,  sugar-cane.  It  has  mines 
of  silver,  copper  and  salt.  It  is  a  stock- 
raising  region.  And  above  all,  it  pro¬ 
duces  folk  lore.  The  matter  in  this  book 
has  been  supplied  by  the  fourth  year 
students  in  the  Colegio  Nacional  de 
Santa  Isabel,  at  the  request  of  Sr.  Emilio 
Barrantes,  who  impressed  upon  them 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  such  a 
collection.  TTiere  are  a  number  of  short 
chapters,  full  of  variety,  clearly  and 
simply  written.  They  are  listed  under 
three  main  divisions:  Costumhres,  Can- 
ciones  y  danzas,  and  Supersticiones,  le- 
yendas,  tradiciones  y  cuentos.  Festivals, 
folk  songs,  witchcraft  and  superstition, 
all  such  matters  are  presented  with  a 
feeling  for  proportion,  wdth  grace,  with 
geniality.  In  a  final  chapter,  Resonancia 
y  termino,  Sr.  Barrantes  writes  very  intel¬ 
ligently  about  the  American  Indian  and 
his  folklore. — Gaston  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

*  Maria  Cadilla  de  Martinez.  Juegos 
y  cancioncs  injantiles  de  Puerto 
Rico.  San  Juan.  Casa  Baldrich.  1940. 
274  pages. — Only  a  great  enthusiasm 
can  carry  through  an  enterprise  like  this. 
Sra.  Martinez,  who  is  a  delicate  poet, 
has  not  been  satisfied  with  compiling 
a  collection  of  songs  and  games,  she  has 


supplemented  her  collection  with  appro¬ 
priate  reflections  which  reveal  once  more 
her  profound  sensibility.  I  believe  it  was 
Goethe  who  said  “There  is  at  times  pro¬ 
found  meaning  in  the  play  of  a  child.” 
Her  book  furnishes  us  not  only  a  sam¬ 
pling  of  the  folk  lore  of  Puerto  Rico  but 
the  matter  for  interesting  parallels  and 
contrasts  with  the  childish  songs  and 
games  of  other  American  countries. 
Popular  songs,  as  they  pass  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  are  like  coins  which  pass  from 
hand  to  hand.  Some  times  they  grow 
smoother  and  brighter;  sometimes  they 
grow  soiled  and  ugly. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

^  Edith  Palma.  La  guia  azul:  Lima. 

Lima.  Ediciones  Front.  1940.  406 
pages.  $10.00  m.-n. — If  you  are  going  to 
Lima  and  can  read  Spanish,  here  is  the 
volume  for  you.  Past  and  present,  reli¬ 
gious,  culinary,  bargain-filled,  literary, 
artistic,  Lima  is  here  in  all  its  phases  in 
a  guide  book  sponsored  by  the  Touring 
and  Automobile  Club  of  Peru,  which 
also  publishes  an  attractive  monthly 
magazine. 

And  in  case  you  cannot  read  Spanish, 
an  English  edition  of  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  Guide  will  appear  shortly,  with  the 
same  maps  and  wealth  of  illustrations. 
— Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Fulgencio  Vargas.  El  estado  de  Gua¬ 
najuato,  geografia,  estadistica  e  his- 
toria.  (Guanajuato,  Gto.,  Mexico).  1939. 
55  pages. — Geografia  elemental  del  Es¬ 
tado  de  Guanajuato.  (Mexico,  Talleres 
Graficos  Instalados  en  la  Escuela  Voca- 
cional).  1940.  135  pages. — Competing 
against  other  members  of  the  well 
known  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geografia 
y  Estadistica  Professor  Vargas  won  first 
prize  with  the  first  mentioned  work  in 
a  nation-wide  contest  in  1939.  His  suc¬ 
cess  brought  attention  to  the  fine  work 
being  carried  on  outside  Mexico  City  by 
a  number  of  scholars  who  receive  less 
notice  than  the  quality  of  their  produc¬ 
tions  deserves.  As  examples  let  us  cite 
Carlos  Menendez  and  A.  Barrera  Vaz¬ 
quez  in  Merida,  Miguel  Galindo  in  Co- 
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lima,  Jose  Cornejo  Franco  in  Guadala¬ 
jara,  Bishop  Emeterio  Valverde  Tellez 
in  Leon,  who  together  with  Fulgencio 
Vargas  and  a  few  other  men  of  his 
abilities  keep  provincial  letters  from 
being  a  mere  reverberation  of  metropol¬ 
itan  cultural  developments. 

The  modest  looking  pamphlet,  El 
estado  de  Guanajuato,  despite  its  sum¬ 
mary  nature,  includes  two  studies  which 
can  not  be  found  elsewhere:  a  chrono¬ 
logical  list  of  State  Governors  and  an 
invaluable  series  of  brief  biographies  of 
Guanajuatan  notables. 

Vargas’  Geografta  elemental,  although 
intended  for  use  as  a  textbook,  and 
therefore  brief  and  to  the  point,  merits 
praise  for  the  honest  scholarship  which 
makes  it  the  only  reliable  and  up-to-date 
work  on  the  subject. — Ernest  Richard 
Moore.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

**  Justino  Cornejo.  {Hijos  . . . !  Quito. 

Talleres  del  Ministerio  de  Gobierno. 
1940.  78  pages.  $3.00  m.-n. — Twenty- 
two  informal  chats  with  the  two  attrac¬ 
tive  children  whose  photograph  provides 
the  frontispiece  make  up  this  slim  vol¬ 
ume.  One  is  a  discussion  of  Christmas. 
One  is  what  the  father  says  to  a  photo¬ 
graph  on  his  desk.  Others  are  to  his  son 
about  patriotism  or  about  his  new  sister. 
With  both  of  them  he  talks  of  the  use 
of  money.  The  timeliness  of  the  book  is 
shown  by  a  talk  about  the  evacuated 
London  children  and  about  what  Ecua¬ 
dorean  children  may  have  to  face  in  the 
future. 

The  last  twelve  pages  are  taken  up 
with  comments  of  other  people  to  the 
author  about  his  brain  children. — W. 
K.  /. 

^  Pedro  Enriquez  Ureha.  Plenitud  de 

Espana.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940. 
178  pages. — Henriquez  Urena  has  com¬ 
piled  in  this  volume  a  number  of  his 
articles  and  essays  on  Spanish  literature. 
The  first  part  consists  of  six  articles  deal¬ 
ing  respectively  with  Modern  Spanish 
Culture,  the  poet  Rioja,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Hcrnan  Perez  de  Oliva,  and  Spanish 
Culture  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  second 


part  is  composed  of  introductions  writ¬ 
ten  for  new  editions  of  works  by  Golden 
Age  authors. — Any  subject  treated  by 
Enriquez  Urena  will  bear  the  impress 
of  careful  and  methodical  scholarship. 
The  essays,  especially,  on  Herndn  Perez 
de  Oliva  and  Cultura  espahola  de  la 
edad  media  are  lasting  contributions  to 
Spanish  criticism.  They  are  keen,  well- 
organized  analyses  of  the  writers,  the 
various  literary  and  philosophical  epochs, 
the  schools,  the  influences,  and  currents 
that  intermingle  in  those  first  centuries 
of  Spanish  culture. — /.  M.  Hernandez. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Lucilo  Pedro  Herrera.  Sugestiones 
critic  as.  Buenos  Aires.  Menendez. 
1938.  259  pages.  $3.00  m.-n. — Several 
aspects  of  literary  criticism  are  noticed 
in  this  treatise,  which  begins  with  a 
chapter  on  art,  insofar  as  it  concerns 
literary  production.  Later  we  find  a 
chapter  directed  especially  to  the  writer, 
telling  him  of  the  ideals  to  be  striven 
for  and  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in 
literary  art.  The  book  ends  with  a  Cri- 
tica  de  los  crtticos,  which  has  interesting 
comments  on  such  Spanish  critics  as 
Azorin,  Clarin,  Pardo  Bazan  and  Va¬ 
lera,  as  well  as  several  foreigners,  main¬ 
ly  French.  The  main  fault  the  author 
finds  with  critics  who  write  in  Spanish, 
is  that  in  their  delight  (lo  voluptuoso) 
in  the  use  of  words  these  writers  are 
apt  to  becloud  the  thought  and  miss  the 
clarity  of  the  French  critics,  whose  con¬ 
cision  is  proverbial.  This  volume  con¬ 
tains  much  material  and  ideas  which 
should  prove  valuable  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  more  technical  questions 
of  criticism.  The  author  is  also  the 
editor  of  an  Antologia  Hispano-Ameri- 
cana,  which  has  met  with  a  very  favor¬ 
able  reception. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Armando  de  Marla  y  Campos.  Muer- 
te  y  resurreccidn  del  teatro  en  Che- 
coeslovaquia.  Mexico.  Compania  de 
Ediciones  Populares.  1941.  147  pages. — 
From  the  Bohemian  drama  of  the  13th 
century  down  to  Karel  Capek,  Victor 
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Dyk,  and  V.  and  W.  (Voskovcfc  and 
Wcrich),  don  Armando  runs  the  gamut 
of  opera,  drama,  and  even  marionettes 
(of  which  the  country  had  467  theatres 
at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War). 
He  discusses  the  Vanguard  theatre  un¬ 
der  the  name  D-34,  35  etc.  He  sees  the 
Czech  drama  beginning  in  1604  with 
the  play  Bretislaus,  Comedia  Nova,  in 
Latin.  And,  since  the  author  is  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  theatre  of  the  air, 
he  devotes  an  interesting  chapter  to  the 
Prague  broadcasts  which,  since  they 
started  in  1923,  antedate  most  dramatic 
broadcasting  elsewhere. — W.  K.  J. 

«  Rafael  Alberti.  Poesia  (1924-1939). 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940.  317 
pages.  $5.00  m.-n. — A  collection  con¬ 
taining  the  complete  poems  of  the 
exiled  Spanish  poet,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  those  dealing  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  war.  In  compensation  for  this  mu¬ 
tilation  of  Sermones  y  moradas,  eleven 
hitherto  unpublished  poems  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  simple  and  obvious  device 
of  printing  the  poems  in  chronological 
order  and  in  groups  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  poet’s  development.  From  the  poig¬ 
nant  and  app)ealing  verses  of  Marinero 
en  tierra  and  La  Amante  there  is  a  rather 
sudden  and  disappointing  change,  about 
1927,  to  mere  flippant  pseudo-cleverness, 
and  then  another  during  and  after  the 
Spanish  war  to  an  intense  patriotic  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  latest  poems  go  back  to 
the  pure  poetry  of  the  first,  to  the  great 
improvement  of  the  style.  —  Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Leon-Felipe.  El  gran  responsable. 
Mexico.  Edicion  Tezontle.  1940.  40 
pages. — Sequel  to  El  payaso  de  las  boje- 
tadas  is  the  attractively  printed  Gran 
responsable,  which  continues  the  au¬ 
thor’s  discussion  of  poetry  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  feelings  against  Franco. 

In  the  form  of  a  psalm  and  addressed 
to  “el  poeta  cervatillo’’  Le6n-Felipe 
hymns  poetry,  poetic  material,  and  in¬ 
spiration,  and  concludes: 

En  vuestro  llanto 
en  la  sombra  cerrada 


y  en  el  grito  de  vuestro  exilio 

estdn  el  verso  y  la  esperama  de  manana. 

To  the  author,  the  poet  is 

hoy  el  gran  responsable 

de  la  sangre, 

del  odio 

y  del  polvo  del  mundo. 

With  his  poetic  figures,  powerful  style, 
and  well-turned  phrases,  the  exile  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  quality  of  poetry  for 
Mexicans  to  read. — W.  K.  /. 

Jose  Marti.  Versos  sencillos.  La  Ha- 

bana.  Secretaria  de  Educacion.  1939. 
104  pages.  Gratis. — Carlos  Pellicer.  Re- 
cinto.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  1941. 181  pages. 
— Pedro  Garfias.  Primavera  en  Eaton 
Hastings.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  1939.  61 
pages. — Alfredo  Berumen.  Horas  de 
amor  y  de  dolor.  Mexico.  “El  Aguila.” 
1941.  $2.50  m.-n. — Miguel  Herrera  Sa¬ 
lazar.  Mensaje  agreste.  Santiago  dc 
Chile.  Chile  American  Association. 
1931.  31  pages.  $5.00  m.-n. — Ibid.  Suma 
de  la  desesperanza.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Chile  American  Association  (Algazul). 
1940.  51  pages.  $6.00  m.-n. — Jorge  Al¬ 
berto  Larguia.  Argentina  criolla.  Rosa¬ 
rio  (Argentina).  Ruiz.  1940.  85  pages. 
— Agustin  Bartra.  El  Arbol  de  fuego. 
Ciudad  Trujillo.  Libreria  Dominicana. 
1940.  94  pages. — The  recent  offerings  in 
Latin-American  poetry  remain  as  mu¬ 
sical  and  as  melancholy  as  ever.  This  offi¬ 
cial  edition  of  Jose  Marti’s  exquisite 
Versos  sencillos,  than  which  no  collec¬ 
tion  was  ever  more  justly  named,  is 
provided  with  an  interpretative  “estu- 
dio’’  by  Gabriela  Mistral.  Carlos  Pellicer, 
whose  earlier  collections  carried  such 
formidable  names  as  Colores  en  el  mol 
and  Piedra  de  sacrificios,  advisedly  lab¬ 
els  this  one  Recinto — y  otras  imdgenes. 
Each  one  of  his  poems  is  a  skilfully 
woven  web  of  images.  The  volume  by 
Pedro  Garfias  (whose  striking  sub-title 
qualifies  it  as  a  “Poema  bucolico  con  in¬ 
termedins  de  llanto’’)  gazes  at  nature 
through  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Alfredo 
Berumen  has  lived  for  years  in  the  land 
of  Henry  Ford  and  Edgar  Guest,  but 
his  verses  are  as  yearningly  sensitive  as 
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L  if  he  had  never  left  Queretaro.  A  friend 
I  of  the  Chilean  Miguel  Herrera  Salazar, 

i  in  a  preface  to  the  second  of  his  two 

little  collections,  exclaims;  “Ahora,  esta 
aqui,  sangrando  en  los  poemas  de  este 
libro.”  But  the  poet’s  sad  eyes  can 
twinkle,  even  in  the  grip  of  profound 
emotion,  as  in  the  last  lines  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  little  poem  to  his  new-born  son: 
}Ah! — Es  codearse  con  Dios — tener  un 
hijo.  Argentina  criolla  is  a  discouraged 
and  brilliantly  written  verse  polemic  in 
12  cantos.  Its  theme  is:  A  mi  me  mata 
el  hambre,  y  no  me  calma — \que  aquel 
que  coma  . . .  tenga  grande  el  alma! 
And  the  Dominican  Bartra’s  apostrophe 
to  a  cannon  approached  on  a  beautiful 
night  of  May  is  both  artful  and  charm¬ 
ing.  There  are  certainly  more  poets,  and 
sadder  poets,  in  Latin  America,  than 
anywhere  else  in  this  sorrowful  world. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Alma  Rubens.  Nieblas.  San  Juan. 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorrique- 

hos.  1941.  174  pages.  $1.00. — This  is 
the  first  full  book  of  verse  by  Alma  Ru¬ 
bens,  although  some  Puerto  Rican  crit¬ 
ics  already  rank  her  as  one  of  their 
most  promising  poets.  Nieblas  consists 
of  forty  poems,  some  of  which  are  inti¬ 
mate  and  perhaps  autobiographical.  The 
poems  are  harmonious  and  beautiful. 
Here  and  there  the  author  shows  prom¬ 
ise  of  developing  into  a  creator  of  more 
than  usual  skill.  Notable  are  the  first 
two  stanzas  of  Serenata: 

De  la  luna  al  brillar  en  mi  ventana 
contemplo  los  reflejos  . . . 

Una  sonata  en  la  desierta  calle 
escuchase  a  lo  lejos  . . . 

Son  ecos  de  sentidos  trov adores 
que  en  musica  doliente 
ascienden  en  las  alas  de  las  ondas 
luminicas  del  her  . . . 

— Marshall  Nunn.  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

*  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Indice  de 
la  poesia  centroamericana.  Santiago 

de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  379  pages.  $28.00 
m.-n. — The  author,  while  often  con¬ 


sidered  a  Mexican,  by  reason  of  his  long 
residence  in  that  country,  is  a  native 
and  citizen  of  Honduras.  He  is  well  read 
in  the  literature  of  Central  America, 
and  himself  a  poet,  is  well  qualified  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  verse  of  that 
region.  Going  as  far  back  as  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  we  have  the  work  of 
men  born  as  late  as  1916.  Nearly  100 
poets  are  represented.  Of  Ruben  Dario 
we  have  twelve  poems,  most  of  them 
inspired  by  the  Nicaraguan  scene.  Of 
the  Guatemalteco  Miguel  Angel  Astu¬ 
rias  we  have  eight;  Flavio  Herrera, 
writer  of  hai-kais,  eight;  Juan  Ramon 
Molina,  eight.  Of  the  work  of  Froilan 
Turcios,  there  are  only  three,  a  number, 
it  seems  to  us,  which  might  have  been 
greater,  even  though  he  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  the  first  instance  a  writer  of  verse. 
One  fine  feature  of  the  book  is  the  short 
bibliography  which  precedes  the  selec¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  writers.  It  would 
have  been  helpful  to  many  who  are  not 
familiar  with  Central  American  poets 
and  their  work,  if  the  author  had  in¬ 
formed  us  which  republic  each  repre¬ 
sents.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
first  effort  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
Central  American  poetry  in  an  anthol¬ 
ogy. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

^  Arturo  Aldunate  Phillips.  Matemd- 
tica  y  poesia  (ensayo  y  entusiasmo). 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  131 
pages.  $12.00  m.-n. — Strange  as  the  jux¬ 
taposition  of  mathematics  and  poetry  in 
the  title  may  seem  to  the  casual  reader, 
this  “rapprochement”  has  been  made 
many  times  before.  The  author’s  main 
idea  is  that  the  mathematician,  using 
intelligence  and  logic,  is  searching  for 
truth,  and  in  the  process  discovers  beau¬ 
ty,  while  the  poet  is  trying  to  express 
the  beauty  of  the  universe  by  means  of 
his  intuition  and  emotion,  and  thus  pro¬ 
claims  the  truth. 

In  support  of  this  thesis,  the  author, 
himself  both  a  poet  and  a  critic,  writes 
a  short  history  of  mathematics  and  a 
short  history  of  poetry — the  latter  based 
exclusively  on  Castillian  poetry — and 
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points  out  the  analogies  that  he  con¬ 
siders  significant.  These  analogies  are 
graphically  represented  at  the  end  of  the 
book  in  two  tables:  Cuadro  cronoldgtco 
comparativo  and  Cuadro  comparativo 
de  caracteristicas. 

Matemdtica  y  poesta  makes  interesting 
and  stimulating  reading.  It  richly  de¬ 
serves  its  subtitle. — Nathan  and  Sophie 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Rafael  Garcia  Rosquellas.  El  balcdn 
del  firmamento.  Sucre.  “Charcas.” 
1939.  88  pages. — Bristling  with  exclama¬ 
tion  points,  these  ecstatic  apostrophes 
to  various  inanimate  objects  which  form 
the  author’s  environment  are  addressed 
to  numerous  contemporary  and  histor¬ 
ical  figures  with  whom  they  seem  to 
have  no  particular  connection.The  au¬ 
thor  has  created  his  own  universe, 
chosen  his  own  trinity  (Jesus,  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  and  Jules  Verne),  and  given 
personality  to  inanimate  things,  but 
shows  no  awareness  of  the  presence  of 
other  human  beings.  It  is  melodious 
pioetic  prose,  but  one  wonders  why  it 
was  awarded  the  second  prize  in  a  liter¬ 
ary  contest  organized  by  the  University 
of  San  Francisco  Xavier. — G.  R.  Hilton. 
University  of  Akron. 

^  Antonio  S.  Pedreira.  Aclaraciones  y 
critica.  San  Juan  Bautista  de  Puerto 
Rico.  Imprenta  Venezuela.  1941.  260 
pages. — As  a  tribute  to  a  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  Spanish  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorary  society 
Phi  Eta  Mu  republished  under  the  title 
of  the  column  he  ran  in  El  Mundo  some 
fugitive  pieces  that  appeared  between 
1930  and  1937.  Many  of  the  criticisms 
of  volumes  of  poetry  and  prose  are  of 
little  interest  to  those  without  access  to 
the  books  discussed.  Others  shed  light  on 
cultural  phases  of  his  country.  Two  ar¬ 
ticles  discuss  omissions  in  the  Rivera 
bibliography  of  Puerto  Rican  literature; 
two  more  supplement  a  Master’s  Thesis 
on  the  Jibaros,  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Two  hail  Laguerre’s  La  Ua- 
marada  as  the  best  Puerto  Rican  novel 
of  this  epoch.  Others  consider  the  lan¬ 


guage  of  the  island,  phases  of  its  drama, 
and  some  of  its  customs. — W.  K.  J. 

^  Enrique  Avellan  Ferres.  Como  los 
drboles.  Quito.  Imp.  de  la  Univer- 
sidad  Central.  1940.  119  pages.  |5.00 
m.-n. — Still  a  student  in  the  university, 
a  young  author  scored  a  great  success 
with  his  first  drama,  here  reprinted  with 
fifty  pages  of  comment  and  criticism. 
Most  newspapers  referred  to  it  as  “auda¬ 
cious.”  The  three  act  play  deals  with  a 
man  who  separated  from  his  unfaithful 
wife  and  brought  up  his  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  on  the  theory  that  the  race  would  be 
improved  if  children  were  reared  “like 
trees,”  independently  of  one  another. 
The  children  thought  the  mother  was 
dead. 

The  daughter  Irene  is  the  most  fin¬ 
ished  character,  an  impulsive  and  incon¬ 
sistent  character  who  sends  her  sweet¬ 
heart  away  because  of  her  belief  that 
marriage  marks  the  end  of  youth,  then 
brings  her  dying  mother  home  and  out¬ 
faces  her  father.  Besides  the  tragedy  of 
motherless  children,  the  play  contains  a 
comedy  idea  in  an  impostor  who  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  house  contains  a  skeleton, 
and  worms  out  the  details,  then  claims 
to  be  the  uncle  and  demands  hush 
money. 

The  play  is  not  as  compact  as  it  might 
be.  In  general,  the  dialog  is  too  long  to 
be  dramatic,  esp>ecially  the  scene  between 
father  and  son,  but  the  play  builds  up 
to  a  smashing  melodramatic  climax.  It 
marks  the  author  as  a  dramatist  to  be 
watched. — W .  K.  J. 

^  Adolfo  Bioy  Casares.  La  Invencion 
de  Morel.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1940.  169  pages.  $2.50  m.-n. — This  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  literary  genre  little  cultivated 
in  Latin  America,  the  fantastic  tale  with 
an  ostensibly  scientific  foundation,  is 
strikingly  original  and  remarkably  well 
organized.  The  young  author’s  friend, 
the  poet  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  who  sup¬ 
plies  the  introduction,  declares  that  the 
plot  is  logically  impeccable.  Morel’s  in¬ 
vention  is  a  thousand  times  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  the  modest  gadgets  of  a 
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Nikola  Tesla  or  an  Edison,  but  it  func¬ 
tions  without  benefit  of  gods  or  goblins, 
and  the  author  has  worked  hard  and 
skilfully  to  make  it  plausible. — The 
setting  is  thrilling.  A  Venezuelan  fugi¬ 
tive  from  justice  lands  on  a  small  island 
which  appears  to  be  inhabited  already, 
but  whose  inhabitants  turn  out  to  be  a 
sort  of  phantom,  created  and  made  im¬ 
mortal  by  science.  How  this  is  possible, 
Adolfo  Bioy  Casares  will  explain  to  your 
(almost)  complete  satisfaction. — R.  T.H. 

Hugo  Blym.  Puna.  Santiago  de 

Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 183  pages.$12.00 
m.-n. — Manuel,  son  of  the  foreman  of  a 
ranch  located  in  a  puna  of  Bolivia,  is 
thrown  out  into  the  world  to  earn  his 
way  as  he  can.  In  La  Paz  he  finds  he 
can  earn  a  meager  living  by  selling  his 
writings  on  revolutionary  politics.  From 
the  time  the  government  frowns  on  his 
journalistic  activities,  he  is  persecuted 
in  one  form  or  another.  After  a  period 
of  actual  incarceration  in  a  concentra¬ 
tion  camp,  he  emerges  as  a  potential  can¬ 
didate  for  a  political  office — the  fact 
that  he  will  oppose  his  arch  enemy  is  a 
decisive  factor  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
nomination.  On  the  eve  of  his  triumph 
he  is  struck  down  by  an  assassin’s  bul¬ 
let. 

Styles  in  heroes  differ  the  world  over 
in  point  of  time  and  place.  The  romantic 
politician  seems  to  be  a  Latin-American 
ideal.  Death  at  the  end  of  the  trail  is  as 
characteristic  as  difficult  rise  to  recog¬ 
nition.  Also  in  good  form  is  accidental 
death,  death  which  seems  to  be  no  more 
than  a  startling  manner  of  ending  the 
story. 

The  style  is  engaging,  terse,  pictur¬ 
esque.  Landscape  description  reminds 
one  of  the  rapid  strokes  of  Baroja.  Des¬ 
cription  of  “criollo”  customs  takes  one 
back  to  the  Spain  of  Pereda,  Valdes  and 
Blasco  Ibanez. — A.  E.  Le  Vey.  Okla¬ 
homa  College  for  Women. 

^  Angel  G.  Cdrdenas.  E/  Dr.  Emerson 
y  su  isla  maravillosa.  La  Habana. 
Jesus  Montero.  1941.  302  pages.  $1.00. 
— Tom  Emerson  is  an  incredibly  poor 


and  ineffably  wise  and  virtuous  youth 
from  Evansville,  Minnesota,  whose  rise 
to  place  and  power  never  swerves  him 
one  moment  from  his  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  uplifting  of  mankind.  He  founds 
a  hopeful  Utopian  republic  somewhere 
in  the  Pacific,  but  just  as  he  has  it  well 
established  he  dies,  worn  out  by  labor, 
care  and  grief  at  man’s  inhumanity  and 
folly. — The  reviewer  read  the  book  with 
absorbed  attention,  largely  because  he 
began  early  to  suspect  that  the  author 
had  something  up  his  sleeve.  But  he 
never  caught  a  twinkle  in  the  auctorial 
orbs.— H.  K.  L 

Oscar  Castro  Z.  Huellas  en  la  tierra. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940. 
155  pages. — Close  to  the  Chilean  soil, 
indeed,  are  the  fifteen  stories  in  this  col¬ 
lection  by  a  writer  previously  known  as 
a  poet.  Treating  a  variety  of  themes,  the 
author  tells  of  an  old  tavern-keeper  who 
tarnishes  his  own  reputation  to  keep  the 
police  from  finding  an  old  friend,  of  the 
old  man  who  worked  seventy  years  on 
a  hacienda,  only  to  be  driven  off  when 
too  old  to  work,  since  as  in  Alegria’s 
Perros  hambrientos,  death  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  assure  a  peon  even  his  six 
feet  of  earth.  Stories  of  childhood,  of  a 
man’s  affection  for  his  horse,  for  his  dog, 
yarns  about  outlaws,  prostitutes,  gam¬ 
blers,  rakes,  of  a  plague  of  caterpillars, 
all  told  in  thrilling  and  poetic  style,  make 
this  volume  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  collections  of  stories  that  have 
come  out  of  Spanish  America  for  some 
time.— IF.  K.  /. 

^  Gregorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  Cuentos 

campesinos  de  Mexico.  Mexico. 
“Cima.”  1940.  285  pages.  $3.00  m.-n. — 
There  is  folk  lore  in  all  the  books  of 
Lopez  y  Fuentes.  He  is  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Mexican  countryman,  and  he  is 
always  careful  not  to  weaken  his  authen¬ 
tic  material  by  too  much  retouching.  His 
long  novels  often  lack  plot  and  conti¬ 
nuity;  and  this  collection  of  folk  tales, 
although  they  usually  work  up  to  a 
climax,  end  now  and  then  with  an  ex¬ 
plosion  which  is  extremely  mild  and 
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spultery.  But  otherwise  they  would  have 
lost  their  simon-purity.  Mexican  coun¬ 
trymen  don’t  coin  mots  a  la  Voltaire, 
and  their  tales  are  not  verbal  art-objects 
like  a  conte  of  Maupassant.  They  are 
childish  and  candid  and  foolish.  But 
they  are  canny  and  generous  and  lov¬ 
able.  These  are  simple  tales  of  rural  jests 
and  rural  tragedies,  storms  and  sins  and 
spooks  and  snakes  and  pleasanter  things; 
some  of  them  are  fairy  tales  and  some 
are  satires  and  some  are  sermons  and 
some  are  just  glorious  guffaws  of  untu¬ 
tored  hilarity.  An  artless  collection.  But 
there  is  an  ars  celare  artem. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Angel  F.  Rojas.  Banca.  Quito.  Im- 
prenta  Fernandez.  1940.  296  pages. 
— Memories  of  student  life,  with  inci¬ 
dental  portrayal  of  Ecuadorian  society. 
While  the  book  contains  much  descrip¬ 
tion,  in  general  such  descriptions  turn 
about  definite  characterizations  of 
people:  “Dentadura,”  who  left  school 
because  honor  forced  him  to  kill  the 
murderer  of  his  father;  “Macho,”  who 
studied  his  North  American  books  on 
physical  culture  but  who,  despite  all 
theoretical  knowledge,  was  notably  un¬ 
successful  as  an  athlete;  Absalon  Casas, 
the  son  who  was  tragically  compelled 
to  admit  the  justice  of  a  student  strike 
against  the  appointment  of  his  father  as 
professor;  the  little  school-teacher 
mother  who  earned  the  living  of  her 
family  and  provided  education  for  her 
son  until  the  son’s  socialistic  activity 
brought  the  loss  of  her  position  and  the 
end  of  all  his  chances  for  social  better¬ 
ment;  the  “Red”  school-teacher  who 
wrote  his  work  of  social  betterment  into 
the  lives  of  his  students  rather  than  into 
books;  “Bolchevique,”  the  symbol  of  stu¬ 
dent  idealism,  who  nonetheless  betrayed 
his  socialistic  ideals  when  he  fell  in  love 
and  married  a  girl  of  the  upper  class. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  another 
book  which  has  come  from  modern 
Ecuador,  the  theme  of  this  book  is  class 
struggle.  While  this  continued  em¬ 
phasis  on  such  a  theme  is  perhaps  not 
without  social  and  political  significance, 
there  is  literary  significance  as  well  in 


the  portrayal  of  a  life  that  is  being  lived 
in  modern  Ecuador. — Madaline  W. 
Nichols.  Library  of  Congress. 

**  Rosendo  Santa  Cruz.  Tierras  de 
lumbre.  Guatemala.  Cordon  Herma¬ 
nns.  1938.  127  pages. — Eleven  talcs, 
short  stories,  and  reminiscences.  Per¬ 
meated  with  a  love  of  beauty,  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  Indian,  this  booklet 
adds  another  instructive  as  well  as  poetic 
series  to  the  celebrated  genre  epitomized 
in  El  indio  of  L6pez  y  Fuentes.  One  de¬ 
tects  no  difference  in  setting,  psychology 
or  economic  problems  from  those  shown 
in  Mexican  literature.  The  rhythmic 
magic  of  style,  dramatic  concision,  and 
effective  conclusions  echo  the  technique 
of  Martinez  Sierra’s  Sol  de  la  tarde. 
However,  the  expressionistic  flavor, 
fondness  for  abundant  figures  of  speech, 
a  transcendental  tropical  note,  and  a 
vague  melancholy  stamp  the  work  as 
truly  Spanish  American  and  original.— 
Carl  A.  Tyre.  New  Mexico  State  College. 

^  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri.  Las  lanzas  colo- 
radas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1940.  180  pages. — The  present  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education  in  Venezuela  felt  that 
fiction  writers  had  been  overlooking 
g(X)d  material  in  failing  to  consider  the 
early  period  of  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  so  in  this  simply  con¬ 
structed,  yet  thrilling  volume  (it  was 
first  published  in  Madrid,  1931)  he  takes 
us  through  the  exciting  period  of  1810 
when  the  Spanish  General  Boves  and 
7,000  lancers  were  putting  down  the 
rebels.  The  chief  figure  is  the  major- 
domo  Presentacion  Campos,  who  feels 
he  is  more  capable  of  action  than  the 
weak-willed  owner  Fernando.  A  young 
English  officer,  full  of  Romanticism, 
who  translates  Shakespeare  to  the  lovely 
heiress  of  the  hacienda  and  who  joins 
the  rebels  is  another  of  the  figures  who 
move  amid  the  colorful  pageantry  of  the 
volume.  It  is  extremely  well  written, 
especially  in  the  description  of  the  battle 
for  the  town  of  La  Victoria.  Thirty-six 
Venezuelan  expressions  not  found  in 
dictionaries  form  a  glossary. — W.  K.  /• 
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A.  Roland  Holst.  Onderweg.  Rijs-  most  prolific  writer  in  Holland.  And 

wijk.  A.  A.  M.  Stols.  1940. — This  curiously,  his  productivity  seems  to  im- 

new  volume  contains  poems  written  be-  prove  rather  than  injure  the  quality  of  j 

tween  the  years  1917  and  1940.  It  is  his  work.  In  the  year  1940  he  published, 

probably  the  most  important  volume  of  in  addition  to  articles  in  various  maga- 

verse  which  appeared  in  Holland  during  zines,  two  volumes  of  verse,  a  substantial  | 

the  year  1940.  Those  who  have  followed  study  of  the  poet  Albert  Verwey,  a  good  i 

the  evolution  of  this  powerful,  monot-  long-short  story,  De  Zwarte  Ruiter,  and  | 

onous,  solitary  poet  from  his  Eerste  this  remarkable  novel  which  proves  once  i 

Verzen  and  De  Belijdenis  van  de  Stilte,  more  his  talent  for  the  subtle  analysis  of  i 

reminiscent  of  Verwey,  Leopold  and  the  human  soul.  | 

Boytens,  filled  with  Elysian  nostalgia  His  previous  novels  have  been  semi-  ^ 

and  seeking  to  create  in  himself  a  unity  autobiographical  or  semi-historical.  This 

beyond  time  and  space,  know  him  as  a  one  undertakes  a  synthesis  of  the  two  <1 

visionary  singing  the  solitude  of  the  soul  genres.  A  childhood  memory  draws  I 

in  the  presence  of  nature,  dreaming  of  Richard  Beckford  to  Jamaica,  the  mem-  | 

past  ages  in  Voorbij  de  Wegen  and  De  ory  of  a  female  pirate  who  laid  her  hot  I 

wilde  Kim,  a  visionary  still  in  the  re-  hand  on  his  neck,  during  the  sack  of  a  I 

markable  Winter  aan  Zee  with  its  austere  vessel  which  was  taking  him  with  his  : 

poetic  forms,  lost  in  a  dream  which  parents  to  England.  And  we  are  trans-  | 

ignored  the  life  about  him,  and  seeking  ported  into  a  historical  narrative,  told 

in  other  spheres  a  conception  of  the  uni-  with  a  wealth  of  circumstantial  detail 

verse  for  which  he  found  inspiration  in  which  is  so  reasonable  that  we  seem 

the  legends  of  antiquity,  among  the  to  be  reading  an  actual  travel  diary. 

Greeks  and  the  Celts.  His  new  volume  Richard  is  enjoined  by  his  brother  to 

still  seeks  the  absolute,  the  durable  and  run  down  certain  robbers.  Then  a  cer-  I 

the  true,  but  is  seems  as  if  he  has  come  tain  Lady  Jane,  the  wife  of  the  governor,  j 

away  from  the  internal  reality  which  he  gradually  acquires  a  degree  of  influence 

expressed  with  such  magical  skill,  and  over  him.  They  are  mutually  repulsive  ' 

now  finds  his  inspiration  in  external  and  mutually  attractive.  One  day  Lady  ' 

reality  which  serves  him  as  a  spring-  Jane  receives  him  in  a  secret  pavilion, 

board  to  launch  him  toward  the  spheres  For  a  moment  it  seems  to  Richard  that  he 

in  which  contradictions  merge  and  les-  has  found  the  woman-pirate  whom  he 

sen.  His  language  has  evolved  and  if  one  has  been  seeking.  He  is  mistaken;  but 

examines  chronologically  the  verses  con-  the  hour  spent  in  the  company  of  Lady 

tained  in  this  volume,  one  feels  that  his  Jane  is  destined  to  be  decisive  for  him. 

poetry  has  lost  its  musical  quality  and  The  next  morning  he  takes  ship  for 

become  firmer  and  more  passionate. —  England,  realizing  that  it  was  the  Jamai- 

Fr.  Closset.  Bruxelles,  Belgium.  ca  of  his  dreams  whom  he  clasped  in  his 

arms  the  night  before.  ...  A  detective  ! 

*  S.  Vestdijk.  Rumeiland.  Uit  de  pa-  story  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  pro- 

pieren  van  Richard  Beckford,  behel-  found  psychological  romance.  Milieu  j 

zende  het  relaas  van  zijn  lotgevallen  op  and  characters  are  presented  with  extra-  j 

Jamaica  1737-1738.  Rotterdam.  Nijgh  ordinary  intensity  and  life. — Fr.  Closset.  ^ 

cn  Van  Ditmaar.  1940.  — Vestdijk  is  the  Bruxelles,  Belgium.  ] 
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^  N.  Drazin.  History  of  Jewish  Edu¬ 
cation  from  515  B.  C.  E.  to  220  C.  E. 
Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1940.  161  pages.  $2.50. — This 
is  Number  29  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  Studies  in  Education,  and  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  little  known 
field  of  the  Jewish  system  of  education 
during  the  Second  Temple  and  the  Tan- 
naim.  Dr.  Drazin  has  accomplished  a 
prodigious  amount  of  research,  and  has 
presented  an  admirable  analysis  of  the 
subject,  both  in  its  historical  evolution 
and  its  philosophy,  contents,  and  meth¬ 
ods.  The  concluding  comparison  of  the 
Jewish  system  with  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome  rouses  unexpected  inferences.  The 
vitality  of  Judaism  during  more  than 
2500  years  of  the  post-biblical  period  is 
unquestionably  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  that  system  of  education.  One  wonders 
w’hat  keeps  alive  the  modernized  Jews, 
deprived  of  their  traditional  orthodox 
Books  Abroad  (Job  No.  7039)— Gal.  38 
education.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
positive  urge  for  survival,  aside  from  the 
negative  factor  of  colored  shirts. — A.  K. 

^  Sebastian  Haffner.  Germany:  Jekyll 
and  Hyde.  New  York.  Dutton.  1941. 
318  pages.  $2.50. — A  vigorously  written 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  internal 
German  problem  and  a  suggestion  of 
what  is  to  be  done  with  Germany  when 
the  Nazis  have  been  overthrown.  The 
author  is  a  brilliant  young  lawyer  and 
publicist  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
Liberal  tradition  and  therefore  finally 
felt  compelled  to  emigrate.  He  describes 
in  detail,  with  an  interesting  estimate 
of  relative  size,  five  classes  of  persons 
within  the  Reich.  (1)  Hitler  and  the 
high  Nazi  leaders  who  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  eliminated  or  destroyed  in  order 
to  break  the  mystic  spell  they  have  cast 
upon  the  German  people.  (2)  The  active 
Nazi  adherents  (20  per  cent),  including 
troops,  police,  office-holders,  and  others 
who  follow  the  leaders  from  conviction 
or  self-interest.  (3)  The  “loyal  popula¬ 
tion”  (40  per  cent),  German  national¬ 
ists,  who  have  been  won  over  by  propa¬ 
ganda  or  by  the  belief  that  Hitler  more 


or  less  embodies  the  aims  of  the  former 
Conservatives  and  National  Liberals. 
(4)  The  secretly  “disloyal  population” 
(35  per  cent),  mostly  older  people,  who 
dislike  the  Nazi  regime  but  lack  the 
courage  and  initiative  to  oppose  it.  (5) 
The  opposition  (5  per  cent)  who  have 
positive  aims  and  will  organize  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  regime  when  it  has  been 
weakened  by  military  defeat.  It  is  with 
this  Opposition,  the  author  thinks,  that 
the  Allies  and  emigres  must  cooperate 
in  order  to  achieve  their  war  aims. 

As  to  the  solution  of  the  German  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  future,  he  insists  that  it  is 
futile  and  dangerous  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  like  a  revival  of  the  Weimar  Re¬ 
public.  It  would  be  equally  futile  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  annihilate  Germany  by  a  “more 
severe”  Versailles  Treaty  and  forced  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  country  with  vic¬ 
torious  armies  of  occupation  to  hold  it 
down;  that  would  only  cause  new  bitter¬ 
ness  and  another  explosion.  The  only 
sound  solution,  he  thinks,  is  to  encourage 
the  Opposition  and  the  disloyal  elements 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  the  Bismarckian 
Reich  and  go  back  to  the  days  when  Ger¬ 
many  was  made  up  of  small  but  cultured 
states.  With  a  kind  of  nostalgic  longing, 
he  would  like  to  see  Germany  organ¬ 
ized  into  half  a  dozen  historic  states — 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden, 
Rhineland,  Lower  Saxony,  Saxony- 
Thuringia,  and  Prussia.  This  no  doubt 
would  be  a  good  solution,  if  the  Germans 
themselves,  as  he  thinks  possible,  could 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  it.  But  we  doubt 
whether  they  can  be  persuaded. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Machiavelli.  The  Prince  and  Other 
Work^s.  Edited  by  Allan  H.  Gilbert. 
“University  Classics.”  Chicago.  Packard 
and  Company.  1941.  322  pages. — In  one 
convenient  volume  with  his  translation 
of  The  Prince,  Professor  Gilbert  has  in¬ 
cluded  Reform  in  Florence,  Castruccio 
Castracani,  On  Fortune,  selections  from 
the  Discourses  on  Livy,  and  a  number  of 
familiar  letters.  The  combination  gives 
a  much  clearer  view  of  Machiavelli’s 
thought,  especially  in  its  republican  elc- 
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ments,  than  is  to  be  gained  from  The 
Prince  alone. 

To  these  translations  is  added  a  help¬ 
ful  introduction  dealing,  among  other 
things,  with  the  influence  of  T he  Prince 
on  our  times,  the  history  of  Machiavelli’s 
reputation,  his  life,  and  the  Italy  in 
which  he  lived.  Perhaps  Professor  Gil¬ 
bert’s  chief  purpose  therein  is  to  transfer 
Machiavelli  from  the  category  of  polit¬ 
ical  scientists  to  that  of  comic  artists. 
For  such  a  transfer  his  case  is  well  pre¬ 
sented  and  interesting.  Another  purpose 
is  to  emphasize  Machiavelli’s  repub¬ 
licanism.  This  he  shows  to  be  implicit, 
though  often  ignored,  in  The  Prince  and 
most  explicit  in  the  other  writings.  This 
introduction  will  serve  well  to  make 
absolute  the  divorce  of  the  adjective 
Machiavellian  from  the  historic  person, 
Machiavelli. 

In  the  volume  are  a  chronological 
table  of  Machiavelli’s  life,  an  outline 
map  of  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  and  the  Ro¬ 
magna,  and  a  good  index,  all  helpful  to 
the  novice  in  this  period. — Edward  Mur¬ 
ray  Clar\.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

J.  H.  Plenn.  Mexico  Marches,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Bobbs-Merrill.  1939.  386 
pages. — A  view  of  the  progress  of  Mex¬ 
ico  during  the  last  few  years  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  situation  under  Lazaro  Car¬ 
denas,  of  whom  the  author  thoroughly 
approves.  He  just  as  thoroughly  disap¬ 
proves  of  hacendados.  White  Guards, 
Standard  Oil  and  Dutch  Shell,  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  previous  administration  of 
Mexico.  The  present  and  future  of  the 
country  is  examined  in  all  its  phases — 
cultural,  educational,  economic,  and 
political — in  a  racy,  very  popular  if 
somewhat  flippant  journalese,  at  times 
amusing  and  forceful,  but  frequently 
irritating. — Olive  Hawes.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Yakichiro  Suma.  Where  Japan 

Stands.  Addresses  delivered  in 
America  on  the  Sino-fapanese  conflict. 
Tokyo.  Hokuseido  Press.  1940.  237 
pages.  12.00. — Where  Japan  Stands  has 
been  rather  clear  for  some  years.  Never¬ 


theless  it  is  always  interesting  to  read 
the  pages  of  an  official  propagandist, 
whether  he  throws  any  particular  light 
on  the  problems  involved  or  not.  The 
mental  circumlocutions  are  interesting 
and  not  without  a  certain  value.  Mr. 
Yakichiro  Suma,  Director  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau  in  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  and  sometime  Counsellor  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy  in  Washington,  gives 
us  here  the  printed  version  of  addresses 
delivered  in  the  United  States  in  1938 
and  1939. 

Reflecting  on  the  warm  reception  and 
attention  which  the  addresses  received 
in  America,  despite  “the  decidedly  hos¬ 
tile  sentiment  toward  Japan,”  Mr.  Suma 
nevertheless  feels  that  willingness  to 
listen  “will  ultimately  dissolve  all  mis¬ 
understandings  and  clear  away  the  pres¬ 
ent  unhappy  atmosphere  surrounding 
Japanese-American  relations.”  Natur¬ 
ally  the  major  theme  is  what  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  not  without  a  grim  sense  of  humor, 
but  apparently  without  a  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion,  call  “the  China  affair,”  or  the 
“China  incident.”  The  essence  of  the 
volume  shows,  of  course,  the  basically 
peaceful  intentions  of  the  Japanese,  who 
could  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
be  accused  of  evil  intent  against  the  ag¬ 
gressive  Chinese.  Mr.  Suma  contends 
that  “the  goal  of  the  proposed  new  order 
in  East  Asia  is  the  replacement  of  con¬ 
flict  and  chaos  with  stability,  progress 
and  increasing  prosperity.  Japan  asks 
that  the  peoples  of  the  Western  world 
appraise  the  situation  without  prejudice, 
reserve  judgment  as  it  develops  and 
give  the  new  order  time  and  opportunity 
to  prove  its  worth.” 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Suma’s  propa¬ 
ganda  asks  only  this:  Do  nothing  and 
permit  the  Japanese  to  complete  the  con¬ 
quest  of  China  and  eastern  Asia. — 
Harry  N.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

^  William  B.  Goodwin.  The  Truth 
about  Leif  Ericsson  and  the  Green¬ 
land  Voyages  to  New  England.  Boston. 
Meador.  1941.  $3.50. — The  pretentious 
title  of  this  book  betrays  its  nature. 
While  there  is  little  doubt  that  Leif 
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Ericsson  was  the  first  European  to  visit 
North  America,  it  is  fruitless  to  attempt 
to  read  details  into  the  account  of  the 
sagas.  Armed  with  “runic  inscriptions” 
considerably  less  plausible  than  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Stone  and  making  undignified 
puns  on  the  name  of  Sophus  Bugge,  the 
author  attempts  to  locate  Leif’s  windfall 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  There  is  no  docu¬ 
mentation  whatsoever,  and  linguistic 
evidence  is  ignored  completely.  The 
book  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection 
of  Americana  curiosa.  —  Lawrence 
Thompson.  Iowa  State  College  Library. 

Alfred  von  Wegerer.  The  Origins 

of  World  War  II.  A  Brief  Survey  of 
the  Beginnings  of  the  Present  War,  on 
the  Basis  of  Official  Documents.  New 
York.  Richard  R.  Smith.  1941.  128 
pages. — Dr.  von  Wegerer’s  name  was 
already  well  known  to  students  of  diplo¬ 
matic  history  before  he  produced  the 
present  volume,  an  elaboration  of  an 
article  first  published  in  the  July  1940 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  brief  work 
is  a  well-written  piece  of  pure  and  un¬ 
adulterated  Nazi  propaganda — nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  The  thesis  is  already 
well  known.  The  present  war  is  the 
“product”  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the 
faults  of  which  could  only  be  rectified 
by  the  “peaceful”  methods  of  the  Fiih- 
rer.  Had  not  Great  Britain  and  France 
interfered  in  the  purely  “local”  affair 
between  Germany  and  Poland  in  the 
summer  of  1939 — an  affair  in  which 
Poland  was  wholly  at  fault — the  present 
struggle  would  not  have  come.  Readers 
will  find  of  special  interest  the  chapters 
dealing  with  the  Russo-German  pact  of 
1939  and  the  concluding  pages.  While 
Herr  von  Wegerer  is  “convinced”  that 
the  struggle  today  is  not  one  of  democ¬ 
racy  versus  totalitarianism,  a  slogan**  in¬ 
vented”  to  *‘bring”  America  into  the  war 
against  Nazi  Germany,  nevertheless  he 
tells  us  that  ‘*a  retreat  of  the  democratic 
principle  in  favor  of  the  principles  set 
up  by  the  totalitarian  states  must  be 
recognized  as  a  possibility.” 

The  volume  should  provide  interest¬ 
ing  reading  for  a  host  of  people.  The 


present  reviewer  found  it  amusing  as 
well.  The  bibliography  contains  a  list 
of  the  recently  published  official  color 
books,  including  the  documentary  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Nazi  government.  There 
was,  however,  one  curious  omission 
which  should  be  familiar  to  all  students 
of  the  origins  of  the  present  struggle: 
Adolf  Hitler’s  Mein  Kampf. — Harry  N. 
Howard.  Miami  University. 

^  Raoul  Auernheimer.  Prince  Metter- 
nich:  Statesman  and  Lover.  New 
York.  1941.  Alliance  Book  Corporation. 
365  pages.  $3.50. — There  is  rather  more 
of  Metternich’s  numerous  love  affairs 
than  of  his  statesmanship  in  this  cleverly 
written  volume.  The  author,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  refugee  now  living  in  America, 
writes  more  with  the  imagination  of  a 
poet  (*‘a  poet  needs  no  sources  because 
he  is  one  himself”)  than  the  soberness  of 
the  historian.  He  has  a  disdain  for  “jxd- 
ants”  like  ‘*Metternich’s  most  exhaus¬ 
tive  biographer,  Srbik,  whose  book  has 
been  read  by  many,  and  finished  by 
none.”  It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  his  chronology  is  sometimes  at  fault, 
and  that  there  are  no  references  to  au¬ 
thorities  by  which  the  reader  might 
check  up  on  doubtful  statements.  He 
does,  however,  give  many  interesting 
glimpses  of  the  p»ersonality  of  the  great 
man  who  was  “Dictator  of  Europ)e”  for 
thirty  years,  as  well  as  of  his  three  wives 
and  many  mistresses. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  R.  W.  Ketton-Cremcr.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole.  New  York.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.  1940.  368  pages.  $3.00. — An  ex¬ 
cellent  biography  of  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  eighteenth-century  fig¬ 
ures.  The  fxjrtrait — rare  in  the  case  of 
Walpxjle  because  of  his  unusual  versa¬ 
tility — is  complete  and  unprejudiced.  Al¬ 
though  the  author  has  not  contributed 
any  startling  new  information,  he  has 
through  hitherto  unpublished  letters  been 
able  to  furnish  additional  evidence  to 
substantiate  what  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  TTiis  is  particularly  true,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  regarding  the  relationship  of 
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Gray  and  Walpole.  Letters  of  Horace 
Mann  indeed  indicate  that  Walpole  was 
not  only  willing  to  take  his  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  quarrel  with  his  friend  but 
was  eager  to  make  amends  to  him  at  once. 

The  biography  supports  the  opinion 
that  Walpole  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  tragedy  of  Chatterton.  It  discov¬ 
ers  him  to  have  had  perhaps  more  influ¬ 
ence  in  politics  through  his  friends  than 
has  generally  been  thought.  The  author 
retells  the  stories  of  Strawberry  Hill  and 
of  “that  strange  nightmare,”  T he  Castle 
of  Otranto,  with  liveliness  and  charm; 
and  once  again  reviews  Walpole’s  amus¬ 
ing  and  pathetic  association  with  that 
“blind  old  lady  of  wit,”  as  he  called  her, 
Madame  du  Deffand,  whose  overween¬ 
ing  affection  so  frequently  embarrassed 
him,  but  with  whom,  for  fourteen  years, 
he  exchanged  a  weekly  play  of  wit  which 
extended  to  more  than  eight  hundred 
letters  on  either  side! — fewel  Wurtz- 
baugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Roberts.  ]ose  Tori- 

bio  Medina:  His  life  and  worlds. 
New  York.  H.  W.  Wilson.  1941.  192 
pages.  $1.25. — Volume  6  of  the  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Inter- American  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  and  Library  Association  combines 
geniality  and  scholarship  in  a  way  that 
would  have  pleased  the  Chilean  author 
it  treats,  since  he  so  well  exemplified 
these  traits.  408  editions  of  the  282  works 
ascribed  to  Toribio  Medina  are  men¬ 
tioned  with  comments  and  hints  on 
where  to  find  copies  in  this  country.  A 
thirty  page  bibliography  of  articles  about 
him  is  also  provided,  but  it  is  the  first 
part  of  the  volume,  in  which  Miss  Rob¬ 
erts  studies  the  life  of  Chile’s  leading 
bibliographer  and  investigator,  that 
gives  flavor  to  the  volume.  The  rest  of 
it  combines  much  information  for  which 
scholars  had  previously  to  search  widely. 
As  source  material  for  almost  any  phase 
of  Hispanic  American  life  this  valuable 
volume  provides  a  starting  place. — 
W.  K.  /. 

^  Harriet  Baldwin.  Jn  Galilee  with  the 

Galileans.  New  York.  Fleming  H. 


Revell.  192  pages.  $2.00. — This  is  really 
a  delightful  book.  It  is  a  series  of  sketches 
of  life  among  the  Arabs  who  live  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish 
Zionists.  For  one  who  reads  it  from  the 
religious  angle  it  emphasizes  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  customs  in  that  region,  since 
New  Testament  days;  but  the  book  does 
not  need  to  be  interpreted  in  this  way. 
Miss  Baldwin  does  not  preach.  She  pre¬ 
sents  Arab,  Jew,  and  Christian,  all  in  a 
sympathetic  light,  and  she  succeeds  in 
sketching  vivid  pictures.  If  you  want 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Arabs 
and  of  Islam,  imparted  in  a  manner  as 
painless  as  possible,  read  this  book. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

^  Bishop  Jiji  Nakada.  Japan  in  the 
Bible.  Tokyo.  Oriental  Missionary 
Society.  137  pages.  $1.20. — Influenced  as 
he  says  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Godbey’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  this 
militaristic  Bishop  of  the  Japan  Holiness 
Church  discusses  the  Divine  Will  with 
regard  to  various  nations,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  mysterious  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  In  a  tone  of  vague  and  mys¬ 
tical  eloquence,  he  undertakes  to  con¬ 
vince  the  world  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Japanese  race  and  attempts  prophecy  as 
to  the  future  of  the  Japanese  and  other 
nations.  The  Japanese  are  to  have  a 
prominent  part  when  Christ  comes  to 
“restore  the  Jewish  race  as  the  chosen 
people.”  Our  Bishop  tries  to  prove  kin¬ 
ship  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Jews. 
He  has  a  whole  chapter  showing  that 
“the  Israelitish  blood  runs  mixed  in  the 
Japanese  veins  (a  few  lines  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  have  been  blocked  out  by  the  censor). 
It  is  futile,  he  declares,  to  “fight  against 
the  sun”;  this  is  why  Russia  lost  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  The  appendix  is  a 
curious  hodge-podge  on  the  similarities 
between  the  Jewish  temples  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  shrines. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

^  Mirza  Ahmad  Sohrab.  T he  Bible  of 
Manl{ind.  New  York.  Universal 
Publishing  Company.  1939.  743  pages. 
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$5. — The  editor  of  this  compilation  is  a 
Bahaist.  The  universality  of  this  religion 
may  explain  Mr.  Sohrab’s  prodigious  un¬ 
dertaking — to  present  the  nine  leading 
world  religions  in  their  essentials.  Hind¬ 
uism,  Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism,  Con¬ 
fucianism,  Taoism,  Judaism,  Christian¬ 
ity,  Islam,  and  Bahaism  are  introduced 
by  nine  experts  who  follow  their  intro¬ 
ductions  with  copious  excerpts  from  the 
respective  scriptures.  Man’s  quest  for 
divine  guidance  is  here  monumentally 
recorded. — A.  K. 

^  George  Vaughan.  Temples  and 
Towers.  A  Survey  of  the  World’s 
Moral  Outloo/(^.  Boston.  Meador.  1941. 
626  pages.  $2.50. — Inspired  by  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  missionary  evangelist  E. 
Stanley  Jones  to  the  effect  that  “The 
world-ground,  I  am  persuaded,  is  being 
prepared  for  a  spiritual  awakening  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,”  Dr.  Vaughan,  an 
Arkansas  lawyer,  asked  a  large  number 
of  prominent  men  and  women  in  many 
countries  for  their  opinion  as  to  the 
world’s  moral  status  and  spiritual  pros¬ 
pects.  Since  he  approached  atheists  and 
orthodox  Christians  alike,  stand-patters 
and  radicals,  poets  and  politicians,  the 
six  hundred  answers  which  he  prints  in 
his  thick  volume  are  as  different  in  drift 
as  they  are  unequal  in  interest.  The 
Chinese  statesman  Dr.  Wellington  Koo 
is  convinced  that  “An  early  spiritual 
awakening  is  . . .  not  only  desirable  but 
inevitable. . .  It  will  be  a  simpler,  freer, 
truer  and  more  peaceful  expression  of 
the  spiritual  aspect  in  our  life”;  whereas 
the  Chinese  philosopher-novelist  Lin 
Yutang  declares  “I  don’t  think  that  the 
world  is  prepared  for  “a  spiritual  awak¬ 
ening’  . . .  The  world  is  heading  on  for 
destruction.”  The  distinguished  phys¬ 
icist  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton  sees  “def¬ 
inite  reasons  for  expecting  an  early 
spiritual  awakening  ...  In  fact  I  feel 
that  we  are  experiencing  such  an  awak¬ 
ening  at  the  present  time,”  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  another  eminent  physicist. 
Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  records  his  “strong 
impression  that  we  are  living  in  a  period 
of  moral  recession.”  Cheerful  sentiments 


arc  on  the  whole  more  frequent  than 
jeremiads,  largely  no  doubt  because 
there  is  a  tradition  of  optimism  among 
most  groups  of  the  articulate;  but  the 
chief  merit  of  this  symposium,  as  of 
symposia  in  general,  is  not  in  the  baring 
of  general  trends  so  much  as  in  the  price¬ 
less  but  unpredictable  Gedanf^ensplitter 
which  every  such  questionaire  elicits. 
The  compiler’s  Introduction  has  brought 
much  of  this  more  profitable  matter  to¬ 
gether.— H.  K.  L. 

^  Jethro  Bithell.  Modern  German  Liter¬ 
ature  1880-1938.  London.  Methuen. 
1939.  535  pages.  18  s. — This  book  is  ad¬ 
vertised  as  a  “standard  work,”  “monu¬ 
mental”  and  “authoritative.”  Yes,  cer¬ 
tainly  for  those  of  a  definite  attitude  of 
mind  which  finds  more  interest  in  sub¬ 
ject-matter  than  form,  but  literature 
surely  consists  of  both.  The  author  tells 
us  that  “a  critic  is  not  concerned  with 
the  morality  of  his  poet” — but  in  fact 
the  author’s  soul  seems  sadly  torn  be¬ 
tween  moral  consciousness  and  the  Ve- 
nusberg.  Remy  de  Gourmont’s  “Poetry 
is  produced  by  the  genitals”  might  stand 
as  one  motto  of  the  book.  On  the  other 
hand  his  scruples  evidently  prompt  the 
author  to  admit:  “For  English  taste 
there  is  too  much  harping  on  women’s 
physical  need  of  a  husband”  (page  405), 
whilst  in  actuality  Bithell’s  own  choice 
of  quotations  throughout  the  book  be¬ 
trays  an  obsession  with  sex.  The  Index 
conveniently  summarizes  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  problems.  In  his  biographical 
data  the  author  is  equally  surprising, 
now  overgenerous,  now  the  opposite. — 
A.  Gloss.  University  of  Bristol. 

^  James  White  Crowell.  Agustin  de 
Rojas’  El  natural  desdichado.  New 
York.  Instituto  de  las  Espanas.  1939. 
lxxi-j-201  pages. — After  a  preface  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  critical  opinions  expressed 
about  Rojas,  this  volume  of  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Colleges  Studies,  by  the  head  of 
Spanish  there,  continues  with  a  sixty- 
page  critical  introduction  to  the  one 
known  play  by  the  strolling  player,  A- 
gustm  Rojas. — Part  I  is  a  compilation 
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of  all  known  facts  about  his  life.  Part  II 
studies  Rojas  as  a  man  typical  of  his 
age.  Part  III  evaluates  the  Viaje  entrete- 
nido  and  Buen  republico.  The  final  sec¬ 
tion  of  21  pages  is  devoted  to  £/  natural 
desdichado,  the  manuscript  (which  Dr. 
Crowell  consulted  in  Madrid),  the  play, 
and  the  metrical  scheme.  Until  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  additional  research 
is  done,  there  will  be  little  to  add  to  this 
thorough  and  scholarly  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation. — W.  K.  /. 

Hamilton  Mason.  French  Theatre 

in  New  Yorl{.  A  List  of  Plays  1899- 
1939.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1940.  442  pages. — An  invaluable 
book  to  students  of  the  theatre.  A  stimu¬ 
lating  introduction  of  38  pages  inter¬ 
prets  the  exhaustive  listing  of  first  and 
second  run  productions  of  French  plays 
(in  French  and  English)  in  New  York, 
furnishing  information  on  French 
drama  as  a  whole  as  well  as  its  meaning 
to  America’s  developing  culture.  Syn¬ 
opses  are  given  for  the  plays,  as  well  as 
authors,  producers,  dates,  casts,  and 
length  of  run.  Three  charts,  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  index  are  included. 

In  the  period  from  1899  to  1939  New 
York  saw  over  300  original  productions 
of  French  plays  in  English.  Seventy  of 
these  passed  100  performances  and  thus 
rated  as  successes.  In  relation  to  non- 
French  plays  holding  such  rating  the 
proportion  of  French  plays  holding  this 
honor  in  1921-22  was  as  one  to  four.  In 
the  twelve  years  from  1927  to  1939,  how¬ 
ever,  a  continuous  decline  is  noted  both 
in  total  number  of  French  productions 
and  in  the  proportion  of  those  rated  as 
successes. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  talkies  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  decline  in 
total  numbers  of  all  plays  presented  on 
Broadway.  But  he  mentions  also  the  large 
division  of  recent  French  theatre  which 
has  been  turning  out  plays  “not  inter¬ 
nationally  marketable”  and  that  other 
large  section  that  is  turning  out  plays 
“no  longer  marketable  because  they  do 
not  offer  the  external  novelties  required” 


to  make  an  American  success.  Along  this 
line  one  would  question  further  whether 
the  official  eipphasis  upon  nationalism 
which  covered  these  twelve  years  in  Eu¬ 
rope  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  the 
“escape  plays”  fostered  by  the  post-war 
advance  guard  as  well  as  the  “romantic” 
trivialities  and  classical  revivals  of  the 
less  experimental  groups. 

Mr.  Mason  is  not  optimistic  about  the 
French  theatre  in  New  York  (that  is,  the 
actual  presentation  of  plays  in  French), 
since  the  combined  number  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  such  plays  so  far  has  not  been 
large  enough  to  support  a  permanent 
theatre.  He  notes,  however,  that  the 
great  Anglo-American  tourist  trade  kept 
an  English-speaking  theatre  going  in  Pa¬ 
ris  for  ten  years  before  the  fall  of  France. 
Is  it  not  then  also  possible  that  New 
York’s  foreign  theatres  may  profit  now 
by  similar  support,  as  European  exiles 
and  travelers  increase  and  supplement 
the  present  transient  trade  from  inner 
America — long  recognized  as  keeping 
alive  Broadway’s  plays  in  English?  If  so, 
there  will  be  significant  new  social  inter¬ 
actions,  well  worth  the  critic’s  notice. — 
Winifred  Johnston.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Meyer  Waxman.  A  History  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Literature,  v.  IV,  1880-1935. 
New  York.  Bloch.  1941.  1221  pages. 
$5.50. — The  present  volume  brings  to  a 
close  Dr.  Waxman’s  prodigious  labor  of 
years,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  Jewish 
literature  from  the  close  of  the  Bible  to 
our  own  day.  The  field  is  extremely 
wide  and  varied,  if  one  considers  that 
the  main  expression  of  the  People  of  the 
Book  through  its  wanderings,  exile  and 
dispersion  has  been  in  writing. 

The  final  volume  presents  a  greater 
interest  for  the  lay  reader,  since  it  deals 
with  modern  and  contemporary  aspects, 
and  includes  a  discussion  of  the  new 
Hebrew  poetry  and  prose,  offspring  of 
the  Jewish  cultural  and  national  renas¬ 
cence  in  the  last  fifty  years,  both  in  the 
diaspora  and  in  Palestine.  Professor 
Waxman  has  apparently  not  left  out  a 
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single  worth-while  author,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  encyclopedic  bulkiness  of  the 
work.  Personally  I  regard  this  all-inclu¬ 
siveness  as  a  drawback.  The  volume 
would  have  retained  its  monumentality 
even  if  it  had  been  confined  to  Hebrew 
belles-lettres,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
survey  also  Jewish  authors  in  Europ)ean 
languages,  Judaistic  scholarship  (Bible 
exegesis,  Talmudics,  Rabbinics,  history, 
geography,  philosophy,  theology,  ethics, 
law),  and  Yiddish  literature.  The  ency¬ 
clopedic  aspect  is  responsible  for  the 
brevity  of  the  discussion  of  individual 
authors,  which  is  the  more  regrettable 
because  of  Dr.  Waxman’s  critical  acu¬ 
men,  of  which  the  reader  would  like  to 
have  more  rather  than  less. 

The  panorama  of  five  decades  of  Jew¬ 
ish  literary  effort  is  impressive.  Of 
the  scores  of  authors  marshalled  before 
us,  one  may  find  at  least  ten  who  rank 
with  the  foremost  world  writers  of  the 
period.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate, 
especially  with  regard  to  poets,  whose 
number  and  quality  are  disproportional- 
ly  high  in  Hebrew  letters.  Dr.  Wax- 
man’s  analysis  of  Bialik,  Chernikhov- 
sky,  Shneor,  and  the  younger  poets,  is 
admirable. — Alexander  Kaun.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

Lusin.  Ah  Q  and  Others.  New  York. 

Columbia  University  Press.  1941.219 
pages.  $2.50. — Translations  by  Chi-Chen 
Wang  of  eleven  short  stories  by  one  of 
China’s  most  modern  authors.  Lusin, 
the  translator  says  in  his  introduction, 
was  “the  spiritual  offspring  of  the  West.” 
His  spirit  of  indignation  and  revolt 
against  the  complacency  which  held 
back  China’s  progress  came  from  read¬ 
ing  European  literature;  he  belonged  to 
the  group  which  could  sec  nothing  “spir¬ 
itual”  about  misery.  He  began  to  write 
his  short  stories  with  the  soecific  pur¬ 
pose  of  arousing  China  to  a  realization 
of  her  defects  and  to  a  determination  to 
do  something  about  them;  and  as  he 
became  more  disillusioned  with  the  suc¬ 
cessive  revolutionary  movements  he 
moved  closer  to  the  Left  Wing  writers. 

The  Ah  Q  story,  when  it  ran  in  New 


youth,  aroused  so  much  interest  and 
comment  that  its  unheroic  hero’s  name 
entered  the  language  as  a  synonym  for 
rationalization  and  cowardly  bullying. 
The  Diary  of  a  Madman,  also  include 
in  this  collection,  is  a  bitterly  satirical 
attack  against  the  “man-eating  men” 
who  people  China’s  history.  The  other 
stories,  some  amusing,  but  of  a  sad  cast 
nevertheless,  also  portray  phases  of  the 
misery  and  lack  of  logic  of  the  life  of 
China’s  masses. — Olive  Hawes.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Evangeline  Metheny.  North  and 

East  of  Musa  Dagh.  New  York. 
Fleming  H.  Revell.  1940.  224  pages. 
$2.00. — The  late  Evangeline  Metheny 
spent  most  of  her  life  as  a  missionary 
in  Turkey  and  Syria  and  was  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  life  and  customs  in  the 
district  between  Scanderun,  Gazi,  An¬ 
tioch  and  Aleppo.  The  five  short  stories 
which  make  up  this  volume  demonstrate 
this  familiarity  well  and  charmingly 
while  a  strange  atmosphere  pervades 
them.  The  first  story,  more  a  novelette 
than  a  “short,”  describes  the  day  to  day 
life  of  a  very  young  dancing  girl,  a 
Syrian  “Orphan  Annie”  who  leaves  the 
traveling  dancing  group  to  which  her 
mother  belongs  and  lies  herself  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  she  is  an  orphan.  This  re¬ 
viewer  is  not  qualified  to  judge  how  true 
to  life  the  story  is  but,  it  makes  a  swell 
tale. 

The  other  four  stories  are  shorter  and 
less  finished  both  in  style  and  in  char¬ 
acterization  but,  if  every  little  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  did  not  have  to  be 
bound  and  sold  for  at  least  two  dollars, 
this  little  volume  would  find  many  de¬ 
lighted  readers. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

^  Anna  Reiner.  The  Coward  Heart. 

Translated  from  the  German  by 
Trevor  and  Phyllis  Blewitz.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1941.  238  pages.  $2.50.— This 
novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  a  Paris 
refugee  cafe  in  the  early  Thirties,  is 
different  from  the  usual  pattern  of  ref¬ 
ugee  books  insofar  as  it  refrains  from 
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telling  horror-stories,  from  political 
propaganda  and  wishful  thinking.  Like 
Flotsam  it  invokes  a  host  of  hoping  and 
suffering  emigres  who  dream,  preach, 
conspire  in  the  cheap  Caje  Du  Dome, 
but  Anna  Reiner  is  a  better  portraitist 
than  Remarque.  Nadja,  the  self-denying 
wife,  waits  for  Peter,  her  husband,  a 
Communist  who  is  eventually  released 
from  the  Dachau  concentration  camp  on 
condition  that  he  deliver  anti-Fascist 
refugees  into  the  hands  of  the  Gestapo. 

“Your  soul  is  a  sort  of  linen  cupboard 
full  of  little  bags  of  lavender,  where 
everything’s  laid  out  cleanly  and  tidily. 
Your  whole  concepts  of  virtue  are 
musty,  old-fashioned,  and  sentimental. 
. . .  Good  God,  if  you  knew  what  it  was 
all  really  worth!  When  put  to  torture, 
every  human  being  is  a  swine,  you  like 
everyone  else!”  the  unmasked  renegade 
tries  to  whitewash  himself  when  facing 
his  shocked  wife.  The  tragedy  of  a  “cow¬ 
ard”  who  becomes  a  traitor  to  his  ideal, 
his  wife,  his  friends  and  eventually  loses 
all  of  them,  in  his  tragic  lust  for  life. — 
Alfred  Werner.  New  York  City. 

^  Herwig  Hensen.  Oefeningen  naar 
Binnen.  Antwerpen.  P.  Buschmann. 
1940. — Hensen  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
cussed  figures  of  the  younger  Flemish 
poetry.  He  is  a  curious,  profound  and 
cultivated  continuator  of  the  gifted 
Karel  van  de  Woestijne.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  lacks  individual  talent,  as 
certain  envious  and  intolerant  critics 
have  implied.  Nor  does  this  last  volume 
reveal  only  Karel  van  de  Woestijne’s 
influence.  It  has  several  godfathers — 
Rilke,  Nietzsche,  George  and  others. 
The  poet  is  beginning  to  trust  more  to 
his  own  wings.  This  is  all  to  the  good, 
since  there  are  in  his  verses  evidences  of 
real  qualities  which  should  rank  him 
with  the  best  Flemish  authors.  Nor  has 
he  much  in  common  with  the  others, 
since  his  |X)ems  have  nothing  of  the 
anecdotical,  nor  of  the  romantic,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  now¬ 
adays.  He  turns  his  eyes  upon  himself, 
and  sounds,  studies  and  translates  the 
throbbing  of  his  own  being.  This  is  his 


sole  ambition. — Fr.  Closset.  Bruxelles, 
Belgium. 

^  Laszlo  Matrai.  £lmeny  es  mii  (Ex¬ 
perience  and  Art)  Budapest.  Kira- 
lyi  Magyar  Egyetemy  Nyomda.  1940. 
196  pages. — This  young  Hungarian 
writer  on  aesthetic  and  philosophical 
problems  is  endowed  with  a  mobile 
spirit.  His  new  book  is  a  systematic  at¬ 
tempt,  in  the  space  of  two  hundred 
pages,  to  classify  and  explain  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  relationship  between  experience 
and  art.  In  many  resjjects  he  has  been 
influenced  by  the  theories  of  Wilhelm 
Dilthey,  but  he  himself  has  flashes  of  in¬ 
sight  and  a  courage  of  expression  as  well 
as  an  eruptive  intelligence  which  make 
his  book  a  valuable  contribution  to  aes¬ 
thetic  science.  His  eagerness  to  define 
the  abstract  which  is  inevitably  related  to 
the  creatively  concrete  indicates  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  certain  traditional  aesthetic  in¬ 
terpretations.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  his  book  is  his  explanation  of  artistic 
typology;  the  well-rounded  essays  on  Bal¬ 
zac,  Flaubert,  Proust  and  Victor  Hugo 
provide  authentic  illustrations  for  his 
statements. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western 
Reserve  University. 

^  Laszlo  Szabo.  A  te  gyongyeid 
(Your  Pearls).  Nagykoros,  Hun¬ 
gary.  Arany  Janos  Tarsasig.  1939.  168 
pages. — Ldszlo  Szab6  is  an  American- 
Hungarian  Calvinist  minister  whose 
poems  are  religious  in  spirit,  Hungarian 
in  racial  feeling,  universal  in  humane 
sensitiveness,  romantic  in  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  nature,  and  suggest  awareness 
of  American  culture.  His  somewhat  ser¬ 
monizing  phraseology  may  trouble  some 
readers  a  little,  but  the  beatitude  of  eter¬ 
nity  and  the  justice  of  God  give  him  a 
strength  which  has  preserved  his  poetic 
self<onfidence  and  which  is  especially 
revealed  when  he  writes  on  subjects 
close  to  his  heart.  A  good  example  is  his 
fine  lyric  study  entitled  T he  Hungarian 
Congregation.  His  spirit  needs  ironic 
support;  he  sees  things  that  hurt  him  in 
the  world,  and  is  outraged  by  unfairness, 
in  the  light  of  Truth  as  he  understands 
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it.  Technically  he  is  conventional;  he 
probably  would  think  that  poetic  ex¬ 
periments  would  betray  the  sincerity  of 
his  emotions.  His  reverence  for  values 
reveals  an  inner  flame  seeking  words 
that  create  values. — Joseph  Remenyi. 
Western  Reserve  University. 

^  Tiberio  Kardos.  Mania  Corvino,  Re 
Umanista.  Firenze.  Centro  Nazio- 
nale  di  Studii  sul  Rinascimento.  1941.  83 
pages. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  another 
good  word  for  Tiberio  Kardos’  excel¬ 
lent  monographs  of  Hungarian-Italian 
Humanism,  an  aspect  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  perhaps  of  no  great  interest  to 
average  learned  readers,  but  which, 
thanks  to  Kardos’  sympathetic  penetra¬ 
tion  and  simple,  direct,  movemented 
style,  is  nearly  as  fascinating  and  as  con¬ 
tributory  to  our  understanding  of  what 
made  modern  Europe  as  any  other  phase 
in  the  Revival  of  Learning. 

In  this  particular  study  Kardos  re¬ 
views  briefly  his  prior  discoveries  as  to 
the  ecclesiastical,  legal,  and  scholarly 
origins  of  Hugarian  Humanism, 
with  the  difference  that  this  time  he 
gives  a  more  penetrating  analysis  of  its 
social  implications.  In  Hungary,  Hu¬ 
manism  was  socially  the  drive  to  recog¬ 
nition  and  honorific  ennoblement,  not 
of  a  rising,  rich,  leisurely  bourgeoisie 
as  in  Italy,  but  of  the  lower  and  middle 
reaches  of  nobility  and  hierarchy,  i.e., 
within  and  not  outside  the  feudal  frame¬ 
work. 

The  great  representative  of  this  feudal 
Humanism  is  none  other  than  the  great¬ 
est  of  Hungarian  kings,  Matthias  Hun- 
yadi,  otherwise  Matthias  Corvino.  In  his 
person  Hungarian  Humanism  had  so 
modified  the  old  Hunnish  national 
strain  of  the  ruling  classes  that  its  most 
vigorous  monarchical  representative 
could  adopt  as  his  symbol,  not  the  tradi¬ 
tional  member  of  the  order  of  raptores, 
but  that  of  the  raven,  wisest  of  birds. — 
Felix  Giovanelli.  Saint  Louis  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Edoardo  Sboto:  Due  commedie  del 
tempo  nostro:  La  seconda  vita;  Az- 


zurro.  Catania.  Studio  Editoriale  Mo- 
derno.  1938.  10  lire. — Since  Pirandello’s 
death  the  world  has  heard  little  of  Ital¬ 
ian  drama,  in  spite  of  the  Duce’s  ef¬ 
forts,  ably  seconded  by  Silvio  d’Amico, 
to  stimulate  the  writing  of  plays.  Now 
and  then  an  announcement  reaches  us 
that  a  prize  has  been  awarded  to  a  mer¬ 
itorious  dramatist,  as  was  the  case  in 
1932  when  Mussolini  crowned  Bran- 
cati’s  Piave,  undoubtedly  because  it  gave 
a  flattering  picture  of  himself  as  the 
savior  of  his  country.  But  most  years 
go  by  without  any  news  from  the  Ital¬ 
ian  theatre. 

It  is,  therefore,  especially  noteworthy 
that  two  plays  by  the  novelist  Edoardo 
Sboto  have  reached  these  shores  with 
their  message  “for  our  times.”  It  is  un¬ 
fortunately  not  a  message  likely  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  most  Americans,  for  it  is  naively 
and  heavily  fascistic  in  its  implications. 
The  first  play,  “a  drama  about  sur¬ 
vival,”  written  for  the  organization 
“Dopolavoro”  but  not  produced,  shows 
the  “inevitable”  decay  in  neurosis  of  two 
childless  wives  and  the  tragedy  of  their 
sister,  who  abandoned — to  the  care  of  a 
healthy  peasant  mother — her  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  in  spite  of  her  father’s  longing 
to  see  an  heir  who  would  give  him 
“immortality.”  The  second  “comedy” 
centers  around  a  brilliant,  free-thinking 
aviator  and  inventor  with  a  loving  and 
pious  wife  whose  prayers  do  not  save 
him  from  a  nearly  fatal  accident;  his 
conversion  follows  during  a  long  con¬ 
valescence,  and  the  last  act  is  full  of 
rather  muddy  Fascist  mysticism — sacri¬ 
fice  of  self,  flight  into  the  azure,  glory 
of  the  fatherland  and  the  church.  The 
Roman  government  was  evidently  fa¬ 
vorably  impressed  by  this  well  inten- 
tioned  play  for  it  ordered  an  experi¬ 
mental  production  of  it  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  War  Ministry  in  1937.  The 
author  tells  us  in  a  short  preface  that  a 
distinguished  audience  applauded  this 
representation  but  that  unfortunately  no 
commercial  theatre  has  undertaken  to 
give  it  further  life.  Is  it  just  possible  that 
Italian  theatre  managers  know  their 
public  is  fed  up  with  propaganda  and 
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will  not  pay  to  hear  more  of  it,  even 
when  as  sentimentally  dressed  up  as  it 
is  in  these  two  plays? — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

Mario  de  Andrade.  Namoros  com  a 

medicina.  Porto  Alegre.  Privately 
printed.  1939.  131  pages. — The  author 
discusses  certain  strange  methods  used 
to  cure  disease.  Under  two  main  head¬ 
ings,  Terapeutica  musical,  and  A  medi¬ 
cina  dos  excretos,  we  are  told  of  the  use 
of  music  and  human  excrements  as 
remedies,  both  by  the  ancients  and  mod¬ 
erns.  The  effect  of  music  on  the  human 
mind  cannot  be  denied.  From  primitive 
times  it  has  been  recognized,  witness 
the  playing  of  the  youthful  David  before 
Saul  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit  which 
possessed  the  king.  The  author  concludes 
that  rightly  understood,  music  is  a  very 
important  therapeutic  agent.  Human  ex¬ 
creta  were  early  used  as  enrichers  of  the 
soil.  By  analogy  the  primitive  mind  be¬ 
lieved  them  beneficial  to  human  beings, 
and  applied  them  variously.  Many  cases 
of  their  use  are  cited,  coming  under  the 
author’s  experience  in  his  travels  among 
the  Indians  and  illiterate  whites.  The 
subject  is  expanded  at  considerable 
length,  supported  by  a  rather  volumin¬ 
ous  bibliography. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

**  Eng.  Adalberto  Aumuller.  Novo  Di- 
cionario  Tecnico  e  Quimico  Ingles- 
Portugues.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livraria  Kos- 
mos,  Erich  Eichner  &  Cia.,  Ltda.  1941. 
341  double<olumn  pages.  45$000. — The 
rapid  increase  in  the  facilities  for  the 
study  of  Spanish  in  this  country  will 
certainly  be  followed  shortly  by  a  similar 
improvement  in  aids  for  learning  Por¬ 
tuguese.  The  Portuguese-speaking  pop¬ 
ulation  of  South  America  is  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  Spanish  element,  and  it 
is  quite  as  much  to  our  interest  and 
theirs  that  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  other.  This  new  English- 
Portuguese  scientific  and  technical  dic¬ 
tionary  is  a  bridge  across  the  gulf.  It 
will  be  more  useful  in  both  countries 
when  it  is  completed  by  a  Portuguesc- 


English  volume,  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
fairly  complete  and  very  careful  piece 
of  work  which  can  be  consulted  with 
confidence.  It  has  some  20,000  judicious¬ 
ly  chosen  entries.  The  gender  of  all  the 
Portuguese  nouns  is  shown,  by  prefixing 
the  proper  form  of  the  definite  article. 
—H.  K.  L. 

^  A.  Carneiro  Leao.  A  educa^do  nos 
Estados  Unidos.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jornal 
do  Commercio.  1940.  100  pages.  12|000. 
— A  professor  of  Education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Brazil  writes  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  educational  system  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  present  day.  He  points 
out  that  of  the  three  conceptions  of 
scholastic  organization  in  Anglo-Amer- 
ica,  the  Calvinistic,  the  Parochial  and 
that  practised  by  the  English  Church, 
the  first  was  the  one  from  which  our 
modern  American  school  system  stems. 
Inseparable  from  the  history  of  that 
system  are  the  lives  of  our  great  edu¬ 
cators,  and  he  furnishes  biographical 
sketches  of  such  men  as  Horace  Mann, 
William  James,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  numerous  portraits  of  famous  edu¬ 
cators,  pictures  of  modern  High  School 
buildings  and  various  plans  and  graphs. 
The  author  calls  attention  to  character¬ 
istics  which  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
have  in  common,  great  size,  enormous 
natural  wealth,  etc.,  and  points  out  that 
in  many  social  activities  programs  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  followed  in  our  country 
may  well  be  adopted  in  Brazil.  A  schol¬ 
arly  and  well  documented  study. — Cal¬ 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  A  obra  de  Salazar  na  pasta  das  fi- 
nan^as.  Lisboa.  SPN.  1940. — Salazar, 
the  “benevolent  dictator”  of  totalitarian 
Portugal,  took  over  the  administration 
of  finances  in  April  1928,  resigned 
this  post  to  one  of  his  ministers  in 
August  1940.  Portuguese  democracy 
had  reproduced  most  of  the  evils  and 
few  of  the  virtues  of  that  much-ma¬ 
ligned  form  of  government:  a  rapid  and 
chaotic  succession  of  governments  had 
ruined  national  finances  by  destroying 
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all  continuity  of  policy  and  by  inspiring 
a  certain  irresponsibility  in  each  gov¬ 
ernment  since  the  consequences  of  any 
action  were  the  worries  of  the  next  ad¬ 
ministration.  Any  continuous  policy 
was  thus  an  improvement;  Salazar’s 
policy  has  been  that  of  classical  econom¬ 
ics  and,  because  applied  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  has  cured  many  of  the  ills 
bred  by  chaos.  Yet  few  Americans  will 
agree  with  the  postulates  of  Portuguese 
totalitarian  philosophy  which  are  repeat¬ 
edly  expressed  in  all  government-spon¬ 
sored  literature  which  reaches  us.  Some 
national  emergencies  indeed  call  for  the 
stabilizing  influence  of  authoritarian 
government:  but  need  all  authoritarian 
governments  be  totalitarian  and  express 
such  fundamental  sympathies  with 
Franco,  Mussolini  and  Hitler.?  Salazar 
does  not  approve  the  “unchristian” 
rigors  of  fascism;  yet  he  fails  to  see  that 
they  are  necessary  corollaries  of  all  to¬ 
talitarianism. — Edouard  Roditi.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  City. 

^  Martins  Napoleao.  Poemas  da  terra 
selvagem.  Teresina  (Piauhy),  Bra¬ 
sil.  Imprensa  Oficial.  1940.  124  pages. — 
An  interesting  feat  of  lyric  stylization, 
achieved  in  short  poems  in  praise  of 
Brazil,  the  luminous  fatherland.  Napo¬ 
leao  is  a  young  intellectual  of  the  North. 
His  book,  vibrant  with  emotion  and 
color,  is  instinct  with  pantheism  and 
authentic  Americanism.  He  knows  how 
to  concentrate  in  a  few  lines  the  whole 
gamut  of  a  landscape,  all  the  suggestion 
of  a  moment  of  melancholy  or  ecstasy. 
Listen  to  his  poem  Cosmogonia: 

jNo  hay  en  el  mundo  un  cielo  mas  hello  que  el 

{nuestro! 

T antas  son  las  estrellas  brillando  en  el  fondo  de 

(la  noche, 

que  recuerdan  una  cosa  terrible  y  hella. 

Nuestros  antiguos  hermanos,  los  salvajes  de  la 

(t  terra, 

hijos  del  sol  amamantados  por  la  luz, 
sentian  miedo  de  la  mascara  negra  de  la  noche. 

.4rmados  de  arcos,  munidos  de  ftechas 
con  puntas  de  plata  de  las  minas  perdidas, 
cahalgaron  las  sierras,  subieron  los  monies. 


y  dispararon,  de  una  vez,  los  arcos  contra  el 

(cielo. . , 

Other  works  of  this  poet  have  been 
Copa  de  ebano  (1927)  and  Poemas  ocul- 
tos  (1930). — Gaston  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

Editor’s  note  :  It  seemed  more  fitting  to  re¬ 
tain  Sr.  Figueira’s  Spanish  version  of  this  poem 
than  to  quote  the  original  or  to  attempt  an 
English  translation. 

^  De  Sousa  Junior.  Um  clarao  rasgou 
o  ceu.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Glo- 
bo.  1940.  267  pages. — The  leading  char¬ 
acters  in  this  novel  are  two  brothers, 
both  pathological  cases.  The  psycholog¬ 
ical  element  in  the  narrative  is  the  most 
pronounced,  although  there  are  realistic 
passages.  One  brother  is  poor,  the  other 
rich  and  prominent  in  politics,  yet  both 
make  shipwreck  of  life.  The  poor 
brother  is  partially  demented  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  story,  being  reduced  to  the 
curious  expedient  of  counting  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  streets  through 
which  he  passes,  in  order  to  keep  his 
mind  from  his  troubles.  At  the  end  he 
wanders  off,  following  the  light  which 
his  sick  brain  imagines  shining  from 
heaven  to  guide  him,  leaving  his  help¬ 
less,  motherless  children  to  the  mercy 
of  the  world.  The  rich  brother  has  ac¬ 
quired  property  and  influence,  but  falls 
a  victim  to  gambling,  women  and  drugs, 
and  wrecks  the  lives  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  It  pleases  the  author  to  depict 
types  which,  though  too  numerous  in 
certain  societies,  are  still,  fortunately,  the 
exception.  Perhaps  novels  like  this,  by 
no  means  rare,  reflect  the  pessimism  in¬ 
cident  to  the  present  world  crisis. — Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Alexander  Popovsky.  Za\ony  zhiz- 
ni.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1940. 
425  pages.  7.75  rubles. — The  title,  “Laws 
of  Life,”  suggests  a  scientific  book,  and 
so  it  is,  but  told  in  narrative  form.  The 
author  describes  the  lives  and  struggles 
of  four  Russian  scientists,  the  late  Ivan 
Pavlov  and  Bykov,  Speransky,  and  Gur- 
vich,  of  Gurvich-  or  metagenetic  rays 
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fame.  Popovsky  emphasizes  his  literary 
approach,  and  in  surveying  the  activities 
of  the  physiologists  and  biologists,  their 
quests  and  vicissitudes,  he  not  merely 
popularizes  scientific  subjects,  but  he 
humanizes  them,  by  making  the  reader 
visualize  the  men  and  their  aspirations. 
The  layman,  exemplified  by  the  re¬ 
viewer,  is  carried  away  by  the  adventur¬ 
ous  story,  and  imperceptibly  gains  some 
information  in  a  field  entirely  foreign 
to  him. — A.  K. 

Korney  Chukovsky.  Vysol{oye  is- 
ktisstvo.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1941.  257 
pages.  6  rubles. — The  Soviet  book 
market  is  flooded  with  translations  from 
foreign  literatures  and  from  those  of  the 
national  minorities  of  the  Union.  The 
“high  art,”  as  Chukovsky  defines  trans¬ 
lation,  is  practiced  by  some  of  Russia’s 
best  poets  and  prose  writers.  Chukov¬ 
sky’s  handbook  for  translators  contains 
striking  examples  of  wrong  versions  of 
Shakespeare,  Shevchenko,  and  other  au¬ 
thors,  at  times  amusing,  and  nearly  al¬ 
ways  misleading.  Chukovsky’s  own 
translations  from  English  and  American 
poetry  might  serve  as  a  model  of  ade¬ 
quate  style  and  faithfulness  to  the  orig¬ 
inal. — A.  K. 


the  early  phase  of  his  literary  career, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  regarded  his 
writing  not  as  a  career  but  as  a  means 
to  get  through  college  and  begin  prac¬ 
tising.  A.  Roskin,  an  exceptionally  fine 
young  critic,  has  written  a  narrative  of 
Chekhov’s  early  life,  based  on  docu¬ 
ments,  letters,  diaries.  We  get  a  vivid 
presentation  of  Chekhov’s  formative 
years  in  provincial  Taganrog,  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  relatives,  of  his  student  days  in 
Moscow,  his  first  literary  steps  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  humorous  periodicals,  the 
growth  of  his  talent  and  of  his  respect 
for  it.  Roskin  skilfully  portrays  around 
his  sitter  all  of  contemporary  Russia, 
and  the  picture  is  far  from  gay.  The  ac¬ 
count  ends  about  1887,  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Chekhov’s  first  collection  of 
“Motley  Stories.”  One  cannot  help  wish¬ 
ing  that  Roskin  may  proceed  to  tell  us 
the  story  of  the  greater  Chekhov,  using 
the  same  happy  combination  of  thor¬ 
oughness,  analysis,  and  readability. — 
Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

^  Denis  Davydov.  Voyennyie  zapisl^i. 

Moskva.  Gihl.  1940.  480  pages.  14 
rubles. — Davydov  (1784-1839)  was  one 
of  the  most  colorful  figures  in  Russia 
during  the  first  third  of  the  19th  century. 
Handsome  and  brilliant,  a  dashing 
guardsman  (demoted  to  hussar  for  “re¬ 
bellious”  verses)  and  an  active  warrior, 
he  was  also  a  forceful  writer  in  prose 
and  verse,  an  unrivaled  story-teller  and 
wit,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pushkin  and 
his  friends,  and  a  popular  hero.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  he  commanded  guerrilla 
troops,  and  his  exploits  were  sung  in 
ballads,  portrayed  in  colored  prints,  de¬ 
scribed  in  poetry  and  prose  (Tolstoy 
has  him  as  Vasili  Denisov  in  War  and 
Peace);  a  portrait  of  Davydov  hung  in 
Walter  Scott’s  study,  and  his  military 
deeds  were  described  in  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  periodicals. 

The  “War  Notes”  of  Davydov  are 
written  in  a  robust  style  and  are  of 
interest  not  only  to  military  students. 
He  shows  literary  talent  in  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  battles,  in  his  pointed  charac- 


^  Izabella  Ginzburg.  P.  P.  Chistya/^oa 
i  evo  pedagogiches}{aya  sistema. 
Leningrad-Moskva.  Iskusstvo.  1940.  201 
pages.  14  rubles. — This  is  the  first  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  painter  Chistyakov  (1832- 
1919),  a  comprehensive  biography  and 
analysis  of  his  teaching  methods.  Born 
into  a  family  of  serfs,  Chistyakov  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Academician.  His  own 
canvasses  are  of  a  rather  pedestrian 
merit,  except  for  the  imaginary  portrait 
of  a  Boyar.  Chistyakov  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  teacher,  whose  influence  is 
manifest  in  the  works  of  numerous  real¬ 
istic  painters  of  Russia. — A.  K. 

^  A.  Roskin.  Antosha  Chef{honte. 

Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1940.  186 
pages.  6.25  rubles. — “Antosha  Chck- 
honte”  was  Chekhov’s  school  nickname, 
and  he  used  it  as  a  pen-name  during 
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terizations  of  generals,  from  Suvorov  to 
Napoleon,  and  in  the  none  too  modest 
account  of  his  own  adventures  and 
fights.  Both  Alexander  I  and  Nicholas  I 
regarded  him  with  suspicion  and  un¬ 
easiness;  he  was  finally  forced  to  resign 
from  the  army,  where  he  felt  in  his 
natural  element.  This  may  explain  the 
caustic  tone  of  the  “Notes”  in  places, 
but  it  does  not  affect  their  value  as  a 
personal  record  and  a  memorable  pic¬ 
ture  of  Napoleonic  Russia. — A.  K. 

^  A.  Fersman.  Vospominaniya  o  kam- 

ne.  Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1940.  138 
pages.  4.35  rubles. — In  this  tiny  booklet. 
Academician  Fersman  imparts  his  “Re¬ 
collections  about  Stone,”  containing 
fifty  years  of  his  work  as  a  mineralogist. 
This  internationally  known  scientist 
presents  in  a  delightful  conversational 
style  his  variegated  experience  with 
stone  and  rock,  from  Athenian  marble 
and  Etrurian  alabaster  to  Ural  coal  and 
semi-precious  stones.  Much-traveled  and 
broadly  cultured,  Fersman  proves  a  bril¬ 
liant  raconteur,  who  gracefully  mingles 
science  with  music  and  history,  quotes 
poetry  and  rhapsodizes  on  the  limitless 
possibilities  of  the  Soviet  Union. — A.  K. 

^  L.  Lesnaya.  S\az\i  narodov  SSSR. 

Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1940.  354 
pages.  8  rubles. — Lesnaya  is  one  of  the 
young  folklorists  engaged  in  collecting 
fairy-tales  among  the  various  nationali¬ 
ties  of  the  Soviet  Union.  She  is  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  present  collection  of  fairy¬ 
tales,  in  which  one  finds  thirty-two 
nationalities  presented.  Some  of  the 
tales  deal  with  universally  known  sub¬ 
jects,  the  local  variants  reflecting  racial 
and  geographical  peculiarities.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  them  have  original 
themes,  and  express  at  times  a  fine  sense 
of  form,  and  nearly  always  some  high 
moral. — A.  K. 

^  Letopisi  Gosudarstvennovo  Muzeya: 

Del^abristy.  Moskva.  Goslitmuzey. 
1938-1939.  566  pages.  25  rubles. — The 
third  publication  of  the  State  Literary 
Museum  is  wholly  given  over  to  the 


Decembrists.  Along  with  documents 
about  the  origin  of  the  uprising  of  1825, 
and  some  reminiscences  about  individ¬ 
ual  participants,  the  bulk  of  the  material 
consists  of  letters  by  various  Decem¬ 
brists.  Here  we  have  the  cream  of  Rus¬ 
sian  society,  members  of  the  highest 
aristocracy,  army  officers  and  civilian 
functionaries,  poets  and  novelists,  re¬ 
vealed  in  their  private  correspondence. 
Those  who  escaped  execution  and  were 
exiled  to  Siberia,  most  of  them  to  do 
hard  labor,  tried  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  horrible  conditions.  The  letters, 
on  the  whole,  show  the  genuine  nobility 
and  unselfishness  of  those  dreamers, 
precursors  of  the  revolution  of  1917. 

One  curious  item  in  the  volume  is  a 
letter  by  N.  I.  Turgenev,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Boston  miscellany,  The 
Liberty  Bell,  in  1853,  against  slavery. 
The  letter  was  prefaced  by  a  note  on 
“Russia  and  the  Russians,”  and  signed 
“M.W.C.” — apparently  Mary  Weston 
Chapman. — Alexander  Kaun.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

^  Boris  Pasternak.  Izbrannyie  perevo- 
dy.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1940. 
199  pages.  10.75  rubles. — One  of  the 
finest  post-symbolist  poets  in  Russia, 
Pasternak  has  turned  in  recent  years  to 
translations.  He  has  done  some  notable 
work  on  the  verse  of  Russia’s  national 
minorities  and  of  western  nations.  The 
present  volume  contains  selected  trans¬ 
lations,  including  Kleist’s  drama  Prinz 
Friedrich  von  Hamburg,  and  small 
pieces,  such  as  sonnets  by  Shakespeare, 
lyrics  by  Walter  Raleigh,  Byron,  Keats, 
the  Hungarian  Petofi,  Verlaine,  and 
Johannes  Becher.  Four  one  act  farces  by 
Hans  Sachs  conclude  the  volume.  It  is 
an  amazing  feat  for  a  poet  of  such  a 
decided  personality  as  Pasternak  to  ad¬ 
just  himself  to  a  wide  variety  of  other 
poets.  The  wonder  of  his  achievement 
is  thathe  hascombined  fidelity  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  with  a  superb  poetic  quality. — A.K. 

^  Toktogul  Satylganov.  Izbrannyie 
proizvedeniya.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1940. 
166  pages.  10  rubles. — These  “selected 
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works”  of  Toktogul  Satylganov  (1864- 
1933)  are  translated  poems  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Kirgiz  singer — a\in,  as  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  south-eastern  steppes  call 
their  folk-bards.  Toktogul  composed 
both  the  words  and  the  music  of  his 
songs,  and  accompanied  them  on  a  l{0- 
muz,  a  Kirgiz  variant  of  the  balalaika. 
Under  the  tsars  the  Kirgiz  tribesmen 
suffered  a  great  deal,  being  oppressed  by 
the  Russian  administrators  and  by  their 
own  native  exploiters.  For  taking  part 
in  one  of  the  sporadic  uprisings,  Tokto¬ 
gul  spent  long  years  in  prison  and  penal 
servitude  in  Siberia.  He  continued  to 
compose  and  to  sing,  even  when  forbid¬ 
den  to  do  so  by  the  authorities.  After  the 
revolution  of  1917,  he  became  active  in 
Kirgiz  affairs,  traveling  on  horseback 
and  using  his  poetic  gift  for  propaganda 
purposes. 

The  poems,  translated  by  some  prom¬ 
inent  Russian  poets,  are  mostly  lyrics, 
in  which  the  personal  experiences  of  the 
singer  are  expressive  of  the  fate  of  his 
people.  Only  (Kcasionally  does  one 
discern  the  oriental  spirit  in  the  easy 
flow  of  the  verse. — A.  K. 

A.  Tvardovsky.  Strana  Muravia. 

Moskva.  Gihl.  1940.  102  pages.  4 
rubles. — “Muravia  Land”  is  Tvardov- 
sky’s  best  narrative  poem  of  peasant  life. 
It  is  written  in  a  racy  style,  in  a  varying 
rhythm  and  meter,  to  suit  the  variety 
of  moods  and  situations.  The  story  is  of 
Nikita  Morgunok,  an  average  peasant, 
who  sets  out  in  search  of  Muravia  Land, 
a  legendary  place  of  unrestricted  rugged 
individualism.  We  follow  his  adven¬ 
tures,  his  discouraging  experiences  with 
kulaks  and  individual  farmers,  and  the 
chain  of  events  that  bring  him  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  collective  farm 
is  the  only  Promised  Land  for  a  peasant. 
Tvardovsky  adroitly  introduces  folk 
motives,  old  ceremonies,  songs  and 
dances,  and  shows  the  clash  of  the  old 
and  the  new.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  new  prevails. — A.  K. 

Ivan  Franko.  Borislav  smeyotsa. 

Moskva.  Gihl.  1940.  354  pages.  6 


rubles. — Borislav  Laughs  is  one  of  the 
best  novels  of  Ivan  Franko,  a  leading 
West  Ukrainian  writer  of  prose  and 
poetry  (1856-1916).  This  novel  might 
be  regarded  as  the  Ukrainian  Germinal, 
Franko  parallelling  his  French  contem¬ 
porary  as  a  realistic  portrayer  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed.  Borislav  is  in  the 
centre  of  oil-fields,  and  as  far  back  as  in 
the  eighteen  seventies  it  became  the  soil 
of  bitter  class- war.  Franko  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  both  camps  in  this  war,  his 
sympathies  obviously  lying  on  the  side 
of  the  exploited  Ukrainians.  He  does 
not  idealize  either  group,  and  as  an 
honest  realist  he  reveals  the  backward¬ 
ness,  stupidity,  and  short-sighted  servil¬ 
ity  of  many  of  the  workers.  The  ele¬ 
mental  rise  of  the  oil-workers  against 
their  masters  lacks  organized  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  burning  of  the  wells  results 
in  trials  and  prison  terms  for  the  "po- 
bratims" — the  naive  “brothers,”  prole¬ 
tarians  as  yet  lacking  in  class<onscious- 
ness  and  proper  leadership. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Franko  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  Soviet  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Polish  Ukraine. — A.  K. 

^  Joia  Karlovsek.  Umetnostna  ohrt 
(Handicraft).  Ljubljana.  Klein- 
mayr  &  Bamberg.  1938.  139  pages.  100 
illustrations  and  pictures.  100  dinars. — 
]oia  KarlovSek  has  long  been  occupied 
with  the  study  of  Slavonic  handicraft, 
especially  the  various  styles  of  ornament 
found  among  the  Southern  and  North¬ 
ern  Slavs.  These  styles  the  author  illus¬ 
trates  with  some  101  reproductions  and 
photographs  of  Slovene  and  other  Slav¬ 
ic  handicrafts.  Among  other  solid  facts 
that  we  may  glean  from  this  historical 
survey  is  the  great  importance  for  the 
Slavs  of  the  eastern  band-picture  ceram¬ 
ics,  the  predominant  colors  of  which  are 
white,  black,  brown,  red  and  yellow; 
that  the  animal  ornaments  came  into 
existence  in  Siberia  because  the  Slavs 
there  were  hunters;  that  the  decorative 
style  developed  between  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas,  in  Russia  and  the  lower 
Danubian  basin  which  some  Slavists 
claim  was  the  prehistoric  home  of  the 
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ancient  Slavs;  that  the  ancient  Slavic 
articles  of  handicraft,  found,  for  the 
most  part,  first  in  graves,  show  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  methodical  form. 

According  to  KarlovSek,  the  geomet¬ 
ric  style,  characterized  by  circles,  trian¬ 
gles,  columns,  quadrangles,  rhomboids, 
stars,  lines  and  crosses,  prevails  in  Slavic 
popularart.  About  1500the  stylized  plant 
motifs  appeared  and  later  the  religio- 
symbolic  cross,  chalice,  monstrance, 
lamb,  peacock,  dove,  monograms  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  as  well  as  other  orna¬ 
ments,  such  as  hearts,  vases,  garlands, 
coats  of  arms,  elves,  donkeys,  horses, 
dogs,  deer.  A  rich  treasury  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  popular  articles  which  still 
charms  and  influences  the  national 
artist  and  craftsman. — Anthony  /.  Klan- 
iar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

^  Milica  Kostic  Selem.  Santa  pod  sun- 
cem  (Alone  under  the  Sun).  Beo¬ 
grad.  Privately  printed.  1939.  110  pages. 
— Jela  Spiridonovic  Savic,  Desanka 
Maksimovic  and  Milica  Kostic  Selem 
are  three  poetesses  to  whom  modern 
Serbian  literature  can  point  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride.  While  the  poetry  of  the 
first-mentioned  is  full  of  mysticism  and 
that  of  the  second  is  replete  with  won¬ 
derfully  pure  lyric  accents,  Milica  Kos¬ 
tic  Sclem’s  poems  are  Serbian  to  the 
core  in  their  intellectual  and  emotional 
content.  The  leading  motif  in  Santa  pod 
suncent  is  unrequited  love,  permeated 
with  altruism  and  sympathy.  Rich,  sug¬ 
gestive,  full  of  beautiful  analogies,  her 
language  reaches  the  peak  of  virtuosity 
in  Jutro  pod  ntojint  prozoront  (Morn¬ 
ing  under  Her  Window). — Anthony 
/.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  Ivo  Kazarcanin.  T'thi  putovi  (Silent 
Paths).  Zagreb.  Matica  Hrvatska. 
1939.  130  pages. — A  disturbing,  mel¬ 
ancholy  ennui  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  more  recent  Croatian  literature, 
and  Kozar^anin’s  present  collection  of 
nine  tales  is  typical  of  the  trend.  In  them 
is  expressed  the  disillusion  and  bitter¬ 
ness  of  a  dreamer  who  walks  among  the 
ruins  of  his  shattered  ideals.  Perhaps 


his  most  characteristic  talc  is  the  longer 
Tri  gavrana  i  jedan  iovjeft^  (Three 
Ravens  and  a  Man),  into  which  the  au¬ 
thor  has  thrown  all  of  his  experiences  in 
the  Croatian  provincial  milieu  with  its 
inns,  love  affairs,  and  political  conflicts. 
Harmonizing  with  his  somber  themes 
is  the  melancholy  clarity  of  his  prose, 
many  times  reminding  us  of  the  sunny 
days  of  late  autumn. — Anthony  /.  Klan¬ 
iar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

^  Micun  M.  Paviifevic.  Crnogorci  u 
pricama  i  ane/^dotama  (Monteneg¬ 
rins  in  Tales  and  Anecdotes).  Zagreb. 
Privately  printed.  1939.  190  pages. — As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  volume  is  really  a 
collection  of  anecdotes  related  of  de¬ 
ceased  and  living  Montenegrins.  Told 
in  simple,  unadorned  language,  these 
stories  give  us  a  good  idea  of  their  popu¬ 
lar  wisdom  and  clever  sayings,  in  vari¬ 
ous  situations.  Besides  giving  us  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  agile  wit  and  wisdom  of  the 
Montenegrin,  later  litterateurs  will  find 
much  in  these  anecdotes  as  material  for 
comedy  or  even  heroic  drama. — An¬ 
thony  /.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

^  Ivo  Sorli.  Veine  vezi  (Eternal  Tics). 

Ljubljana.  Vodnikova  druiba.  1939. 
1 1 9  pages. — The  memory  of  the  hard 
post-war  years  when  a  young  Yugosla¬ 
via  was  being  created  out  of  the  ruins 
of  old  Austria  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  Slovenes  here  and  abroad.  Dr. 
Sorli ’s  novelette  is  the  story  of  one  of 
the  many  hidden  tragedies  that  burst  on 
a  people  struggling  between  old  and 
new  loyalties. 

Kcxrjancfi^,  a  young  doctor  in  Italy, 
is  forced  because  of  his  deep  national 
consciousness  to  leave  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  Trieste  and  escape  to  Ljubl¬ 
jana.  Like  many  others  before  him,  he 
experiences  the  bitter  fate  of  the  refugee; 
unemployment  drives  him  to  another 
city.  His  unfaithful  wife  refuses  to  leave 
the  security  of  Trieste,  and  his  daughter 
marries  a  young  German,  whose  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  finally  bring  about  a  concilia¬ 
tion  between  his  parents-in-law. — An¬ 
thony  /.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


For  the  past  year  or  two,  one  of  our 
most  valued  exchanges  has  been  the  well 
written  and  well  edited  Mexico  City 
monthly  magazine  Romance.  It  was 
amusing,  instructive,  stimulating,  and 
we  had  a  feeling  that  its  appearance 
marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the  history 
of  Latin  American  journalism.  It  was 
generous  in  bulk  and  generously  illus¬ 
trated.  It  appeared  to  have  established 
cultural  contacts  with  every  part  of 
Spanish-speaking  America.  It  was  la¬ 
beled  “Revista  popular  Hispanoameri- 
cana”  and  yet  there  was  nothing  about  it 
that  was  vulgar  or  sensational.  It  had  an 
air  of  distinction  and  the  feel  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  But  it  has  not  reached  us  for  some 
time,  and  we  have  been  told  that  it  has 
suspended  publication.  We  are  thorough¬ 
ly  sorry.  Latin  America  needs  maga¬ 
zines  which  are  at  the  same  time  well 
written  and  popular  in  their  appeal. 
There  are  a  number  of  excellent  reviews 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  which  have 
substance  and  interest  but  whose  matter 
and  manner  condemn  them  to  a  limited 
circulation.  Romance  America,  like  Eng¬ 
lish  America,  has  made  the  painful  dis¬ 
covery  that  papers  and  magazines  can’t 
easily  be  made  popular  except  by  making 
them  childish  and  sensational.  Among 
our  hundred  and  thirty  milllion  or  so  in 
the  States,  there  are  fortunately  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  the  literate  and  dis¬ 
criminating  to  support  a  number  of 
high-grade  periodicals.  Of  South  Ameri¬ 
can  magazines,  the  good  die  young. 
This  is  a  sad  situation.  A  magazine  does 
not  usually  become  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution  till  it  has  appeared  for  years  and 
established  a  tradition.  There  is  no 
measuring  the  wholesome  influence  of 
certain  solid  old  Anglo-Saxon  publica¬ 
tions  which  have  been  balance  wheels 
on  the  social  machine  for  generation 
after  generation.  The  problem  for  the 


Spanish-language  periodicals  is  different 
and  more  difficult,  for  reasons  which  do 
not  require  detailing  here.  Rooting  in 
Latin  American  soil  a  sturdy  vegetable 
like  Blackwoods  or  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
would  be  an  extremely  difficult  task,  but 
with  patience,  shrewdness,  and  by  all 
means  with  capital,  it  might  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Our  general  and  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  our  South  American  neighbors 
is  not  entirely  selfish.  One  of  the  most 
useful  services  a  philanthropic  Hispano- 
phile  could  render  the  cause  of  Pan- 
Americanism  would  be  the  subsidizing 
of  a  high-grade  periodical  on  Latin 
American  soil.  Perhaps  a  touch  of 
Yankee  shrewdness  in  the  business 
department  would  be  more  asset  than 
liability.  In  any  case,  a  magazine  is  not 
likely  to  succeed  in  a  large  way  without 
a  large  investment,  and  Latin  American 
publishers  are  usually  poor.  The  recent 
achievements  of  two  or  three  enterpris¬ 
ing  book  publishers  in  Santiago  de 
Chile,  added  to  the  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess  of  two  newspapers  in  Buenos  Aires, 
prove  that  publishing  can  be  made  a 
profitable  business  in  Spanish-speaking 
America.  The  southern  republics  will 
doubtless  succeed  eventually  in  launch¬ 
ing  high  grade  magazines  which  will 
reach  a  large  public.  But  we  might  be 
able  to  hasten  the  process. 

Jose  Vasconcelos,  lawyer,  scholar, 
writer  and  somewhat  stormy  petrel,  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  the  Mexico 
National  Library. 

The  French  equivalent  of  the  famous 
clandestine  Ubre  Belgique  of  World 
War  One  is  a  mysterious  weekly  or 
near-weekly  called  Pantagruel,  which 
appears  from  nowhere  and  advocates 
“collaboration  but  not  a  cordial  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  Germans.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

In  Defense  of  Vienna 

Dear  Sir: 

In  Volume  15,  number  3  of  your 
Literary  Quarterly  (July,  1941),  I  read 
the  article  Gay  Vienna — an  Autopsy  a 
few  days  ago.  It  is  certainly  not  my  in¬ 
tention  to  enter  into  a  literary  feud  with 
Messrs.  Alfred  Werner  and  Paul  Arne. 
But  I  am  a  Viennese  by  birth  and  by 
conviction,  one  of  the  exiles  who, 
though  ready  and  determined  to  become 
loyal  American  citizens,  by  no  means 
wish  to  “bury  Austria  today,”  who  be¬ 
lieve  with  the  Austrian  poet  Ernst  Wal- 
dinger  that  it  is  more  decent  to  keep 
faith  with  the  spirit  of  a  country  and  a 
language  “. .  .that  flees  with  us,  that  we 
are  keeping  pure”  (last  line  of  the  sonnet 
“An  die  deutsche  Sprache,”  in  the  same 
number  of  your  review). 

I  am  not  a  writer  or  critic,  but  I  think 
I  am  a  fairly  well  educated  ex-Austrian 
reader  who  esteems  and  loves  the  Aus¬ 
trian  writers  who  have  been  misinter¬ 
preted  so  intolerably.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  spirit  of  gratitude  and — if  you  will 
excuse  my  calling  it  so — chivalry,  to¬ 
wards  authors  who  gave  me  innumer¬ 
able  hours  of  joy  and  the  whole  gamut  of 
emotions  that  masterpieces  will  stir  up 
in  a  responsive  reader,  that  compels  me 
to  write  these  lines;  it  is  the  general 
injustice  towards  Austria  and  her  writers 
that  makes  me  loudly  protest  and  warn 
you  and  American  readers  against  be¬ 
lieving  two  men  so  cruelly  mistaken  in 
their  judgment  and  their  sentence. 

It  would  take  a  treatise  to  disprove  one 
by  one  the  erroneous  statements  made 
by  Werner  and  Arne  in  almost  every 
line  of  their  article.  But  the  few  exam¬ 
ples  which  I  am  going  to  discuss  may 
perhaps  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  critical  remarks  they  make 
should  be  scrutinized  very  carefully  be¬ 
fore  they  are  accepted  and  believed  by 
a  public  who  cannot  have  the  slightest 
notion  of  how  different  things  were 
in  reality,  and  who  will  be  induced  to 
believe  in  the  benevolence  of  the  present 


critics  by  the  worshipful  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  Werfel  and  the  impressive  por¬ 
trait  of  him  facing  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

If  I  may  start  with  Nikolaus  Lenau, 
let  me  put  this  right:  He  was  not  a 
trickster  (. .  .“knew  all  the  tricks  con¬ 
cocted  in  the  North,”  p.  261,  line  4)  but 
a  very  subtle  and  gifted  lyricist,  whose 
Faust  may  have  been  a  failure,  but 
whose  |X)etry  is  of  purest  and  finest 
melody.  (See  his  Schilflieder.)  It  sounds 
rather  ridiculous  to  reproach  him  for 
going  insane,  because  other  human 
beings  could  not  help  that,  either,  in 
particular  the  German  poets  Kleist, 
Hdlderlin  and  Nietzsche,  who  did  not 
incur  the  authors’  contempt. 

The  criticism  of  Grillparzer’s  work 
is  pretty  absurd  as  well.  I  should  like  to 
know  where  the  chaos  is  to  be  found  in 
the  beautiful  dramas  of  Des  M ceres  und 
der  Liebe  Wellen  (called  also  Hero  und 
Leander),  or  in  Sappho  and  Medea,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  better  known 
works.  And  why  his  comedy  Weh  dem, 
der  liigt  is  said  to  be  full  of  ineffectual 
irony,  when  it  is  really  full  of  a  capri¬ 
cious  humor  and  of  wisdom  too,  is  hard 
to  conceive. 

May  the  spirits  of  Hofmannsthal  and 
Rilke  forgive  me,  and  their  “few  enthus¬ 
iasts”  as  well  (who  must  run  into  the 
hundred  thousands)  if  I  pass  them  by 
and  go  on  to  Wildgans  and  Schoenherr, 
where  the  misconception  again  grows  to 
such  dimensions  that  it  cries  out  for 
correction. 

Anton  Wildgans,  whose  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  Berlin 
movements  of  Expressionism  and  Neue 
Sachlichkjeit,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  movements.  It  is  admitted  by  Wer¬ 
ner  and  Arne  that  he  was  the  most  re¬ 
vered  poet  and  dramatist  of  the  new  Re¬ 
public;  but  it  was  not  “because  he  dealt 
less  with  the  themes  of  revolution  and 
brutality  and  more  with  mystical  reli¬ 
gious  strains.”  He  dealt  with  topics  of 
modern  life,  but  he  did  it  in  his  own 
way,  which  was  that  of  a  poet  and  a 
humanitarian.  Social  dramas  like  . .  .In 
Ewigl^eit  Amen  and  Armut  show  his 
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deep  understanding  of  and  compassion 
for  social  injustice  and  human  inade¬ 
quateness  to  deal  with  it.  His  lyric 
poetry,  very  beautiful  and  anything  but 
superreligious,  again  shows  his  purely 
poetical,  as  distinguished  from  mystical, 
strain. 

By  the  above  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  religious  feeling  would  be  a  kind  of 
shortcoming.  What  I  want  to  deny  is 
that  Wildgans  and  Schoenherr  owe  their 
reputation  and  popularity  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  attitude,  because  it  simply  is  not 
true.  Never  in  her  whole  existence  was 
Austria  less  religious  than  in  the  years 
between  1920  and  1934,  when  Wildgans 
was  the  revered  poet  of  the  Republic, 
and  never  was  there  any  writer  less 
“clerical”  than  Schoenherr. 

That  is  why  it  strikes  one  as  particu¬ 
larly  misleading  when  one  finds  Schoen¬ 
herr  mentioned,  page  262,  last  four  lines, 
as  one  of  the  “elderly  writers  from  the 
provinces  who  were  lauded  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others  by  the  clerical  regime 
of  Dr.  Dollfuss.”  It  simply  took  my 
breath  away  when  I  first  read  it.  Schoen¬ 
herr  was  born  in  Tyrol,  which  makes 
him  a  writer  “from  the  provinces”  if  you 
want  to  call  him  so — but  there  are  few 
writers  with  a  broader  horizon.  And  as 
to  “elderly,”  I  don’t  know  of  one  with 
a  keener  fighting  spirit,  one  more  active 
and  alive  than  the  writer  of  Glaube  und 
Heimat,  Erde,  Weibsteufel;  and  others 
like  Herr  Delator  haben  Sie  zu  essen? 
show  that  he,  too,  was  very  well  aware 
of  and  alarmed  by  social  problems  of 
our  times.  Most  of  his  plays  were  written 
in  his  native  dialect,  but  this  never  con¬ 
fined  them  to  narrow  provincial  bound¬ 
aries.  It  shows  what  a  genius  he  was, 
that  in  spite  of  this  fact  some  of  his 
plays,  particularly  Glaube  und  Heimat, 
have  been  translated  into  a  great  number 
of  foreign  languages  and  were  a  tre¬ 
mendous  success.  It  is  just  this  last  men¬ 
tioned  drama  that  supports  my  statement 
of  his  attitude  towards  clericalism,  since 
Glaube  und  Heimat  is  a  passionate  accu¬ 
sation  of  militant  Catholicism  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  17th  century  by  one  of 
Austria’s  rulers,  who  expelled  from 


their  farms  and  their  country  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
had  become  Protestants  during  the 
Reformation  and  were  now  reluctant  to 
abandon  their  beloved  faith. 

Since  I  don’t  want  to  abuse  your  pa¬ 
tience,  I  refrain  from  going  on.  There 
is  just  one  more  thing  I  would  like  to 
say:  it  is  certainly  a  good  suggestion 
which  the  authors  make  towards  the  end 
of  their  article,  not  always  to  look  back 
on  the  past,  but  resolutely  to  make  up 
one’s  mind  to  become  a  citizen  of  a  new 
country,  a  new  world.  I  am  convinced 
that  most  of  the  Austrian  immigrants, 
writers  and  others,  share  the  wish  I  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  beginning — to  become 
loyal  Americans.  But  why  this  should 
imply  forgetting  what  was  beautiful  in 
their  former  homeland  and  literature, 
why  they  should  trample  down  their 
country  and  her  spirit  as  Hitler  and  his 
hordes  did,  is  beyond  my  understanding. 
In  a  world  in  which  (outside  of  this  con¬ 
tinent)  barbarism  is  let  loose  and  run¬ 
ning  amuck,  I  think  we  shall  be  of  much 
more  value  to  this  new  homeland  of 
ours,  to  which  unfortunately  most  of  us 
had  to  come  with  bare  hands,  by  trying 
to  bring  along  at  least  as  many  of  our 
cultural  belongings  as  our  memory  can 
carry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cecily  L.  Frey 


The  Sociedad  Argentina  de  Escritores 
and  other  scholarly  and  literary  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Argentine  are  boosting  En¬ 
rique  Larreta,  the  distinguished  author 
of  La  gloria  de  Don  Ramiro,  for  the 
Nobel  Prize. 

“Mount  Omei  in  western  Szechuan  is 
one  of  China’s  leading  Buddhist  sanctu¬ 
aries.  Today  it  offers  quietude  and  inspi¬ 
ration  to  the  1,351  students  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Szechuan  University,  formerly 
situated  at  Chengtu.  This  institution  has 
the  rare  distinction  of  being  the  only  pre¬ 
war  university  that  has  not  been  bombed 
or  otherwise  destroyed  by  the  invaders.” 
— From  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Bibliography. 
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French  Literature 

^  Le  bayou.  Houston.  Universitc  de 
Houston. — Fourteenth  number  of  this 
French  literary  quarterly. 

*  Andre  Chenier.  Oeuvres  completes. 
(Ed.  G.  Walter).  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue 
Fran9aise.  1940.  933  pp.  150  francs. — 
First  complete  edition  with  biography, 
bibliography,  index. 

^  Andre  Maurois.  Etudes  Litteraires. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1941.  249 
pp. — Valery,  Proust,  Claudel,  etc. 

*  Henri  Mondor.  Uamitie  de  Verlaine 
et  de  Mallarme.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue 
Fran^aise.  1940.  232  pp.  25  francs. — 
Divergences  and  affinities  between  the 
two  poets;  excerpts  from  their  corre¬ 
spondence. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Maria  de  Bellefontaine.  Un  amour. 
Montreal.  Privately  printed  (1564,  Rue 
St  Denis).  1941.  95  pp. — The  love  of  a 
young  Canadienne  for  a  French  officer. 
®  Pierre  Benoit.  Les  environs  d’Aden. 
Paris.  Michel.  1940.  316  pp.  25  francs. — 
Politics  and  love  in  a  modern  Arabian 
setting. 

^  Robert  Charbonneau.  Ils  possederont 
la  terre.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1941.  221 
pp. — Second  volume  in  a  series-novel, 
D  Serpent  d’Airain. 

^  Jean  Cocteau.  La  fin  du  Potomac. 
Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise.  1940. 
196  pp.  21  francs. — Short  stories  in  the 
surrealistic  manner. 

^  Leo  Paul  Desrosiers.  Les  opinidtres. 
New  York.  Brentano.  1941.  222  pp. 
$1.50. — French-Canadian  pioneer  life  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

^  Roland  Dorgelcs.  Retour  au  front. 
Paris.  Sequana.  1940.  312  pp.  21  francs. 
— The  author’s  expjeriences  on  the 
French  front  in  novelized  form. 


^  Yves  Gandon.  Le  grand  depart. 
Paris.  Michel.  1939.  251  pp.  18  francs. — 
Story  of  a  successful  man. 

**  Rene  Jouglet.  Valparaiso.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1940.  287  pp.  21  francs. — Un¬ 
successful  venture  of  three  French 
people  in  South  America. 

^  C.-F.  Landry.  Diego.  Paris.  Corr«i. 
1940.  187  pp.  18  francs. — The  trans¬ 
plantation  of  a  Spanish  mine  worker  to 
Provence  soil  is  a  failure. 

^  Adrienne  Maillet.  Quelle  vie!  Mont¬ 
real.  Maillet.  1940.  223  pp.  $1.00.- 
Struggling  life  of  a  girl  on  a  farm  in 
Iowa  and  in  the  desolate  wastes  near 
Hudson’s  Bay. 

^  Roger  Martin  du  Gard.  Les  Thibault 
— epilogue.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran- 
(jaise.  1940.  358  pp.  25  francs. — Antoine 
Thibault’s  diary  in  his  last  years. 

Out-el-Kouloub.  Trois  contes  de  I’a- 
mour  et  de  la  mort.  Paris.  Correa.  1940. 
315  pp.  21  francs. — Three  stories  of 
Egyptian  women. 

^  Jean  Rogissard.  Le  fer  et  la  joret.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Denoel.  1940.  230  pp.  25  francs. — 
A  story  of  forest  workers  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Le  Monde  est  ton 
Aventure.  New  York.  Maison  Fran«jaise. 
1941. 358  pp. — Volume  XX  of  Les  Horn- 
mes  de  bonne  Volonte. 

French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Rene  Benjamin.  Marie  Antoinette. 
Paris.  Editions  de  France.  1940.  232  pp. 
25  francs. — An  impassioned  monarch¬ 
ist  defends  the  queen. 

^  Jules  Bertaud.  Marie-Louise,  femme 
de  Napoleon  1.  Paris.  Editions  de 
France.  1940.  323  pp.  25  francs. — Docu¬ 
mented  apology  for  Marie-Louise’s  un¬ 
grateful  attitude. 

^  Jacques  Boulenger.  Quelque  part  sur 
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le  front.  Paris.  Calmann-Levy.  1940.  222 
pp.  21  francs. — Documentary  letters  on 
the  French  army  before  the  blitzkrieg. 
^  Charles  Braibant.  Lumiere  bleue. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1940.  307  pp.  21  francs. 
— A  writer  adjusts  himself  to  army  life 
before  the  French  collapse. 

Paul  Cambon.  Correspondance.  Vol. 
1.  Paris.  Grasset.  1940.  460  pp.  45  francs. 
—A  diplomat’s  non-official  letters. 

^  Rene  de  Chambrun.  De  la  Lorraine 
a  Washington.  New  York.  Brentano. 
1941.  237  pp.  $1.50. — Action  on  the 
Franco-British  front  during  the  spring 
of  1940. 

^  Andre  Chamson.  Quatre  mois.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1940.  141  pp.  10  francs. — 
A  former  pacifist,  called  to  arms,  be¬ 
lieves  in  defending  France’s  civilization. 
**  Yvon  Lapaquellerie.  Edouard  Dala- 
dier.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1940.  209  pp. 
15  francs. — Eulogistic  sketch  of  the 
former  Prime  Minister. 

^  Alfred  Leroy.  Marie  Leczinsl^a  et  ses 
filles.  Paris.  Michel.  1940.  309  pp.  35 
francs. — Tumultous  life  of  Louis  XV’s 
wife. 

Raissa  Maritain.  Les  Grandes  Ami¬ 
ties.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1941. 
289  pages. — Her  memoirs  of  places  and 
people  and  things  of  the  spirit. 

Paul  Peladeau.  On  disait  en  France. 
Montreal.  Variates.  1941.  239  pp.  $1.50. 
—Public  opinion  in  France  in  the  spring 
of  1940. 

Simone  Routier.  Adieu  Paris.  Mont¬ 
real.  Beauchemin.  1940.  159  pp.  $1.50. 
— Scenes  of  departure  from  Paris  and 
France  in  diary  form. 

Robert  Rumilly.  Histoire  de  la  Pro¬ 
vince  de  Quebec.  Montreal.  Valiquette. 
1941.  214  pp. — Volume  III,  a  biography 
of  Chapleau. 

Paul  de  Sainte-Colombe.  La  Vie  ar- 
dente  d’ Andre  Maginot.  Montreal.  Vali¬ 
quette.  1941.  157  pp. — A  romanticized 
biography. 

Victor  Serge.  Portrait  de  Staline.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Grasset.  1940.  183  pp.  15  francs. — 
Biography  to  the  present  day. 

^  Commandant  ^winsky. 
defenseur  de  Warsovie.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1940.  167  pp.  15  francs. — The  author’s 


experience  during  the  attack  on  Poland 
in  September  1939. 

French  Travel  and  Folklore 

Jean  d’Aureles.  Asie  des  Moussons. 
Paris.  Correa.  1940.  192  pp.  21  francs. — 
A  motor  trip  through  French  Indo- 
China. 

^  Claude  Eylan.  Ftapes  bresiliennes. 
Paris.  Plon.  1940.  244  pp.  24  francs. — 
Impressions  of  an  eight  month’s  trip 
through  Brazil. 

^  Georges  Goyau.  La  Normandie  bene- 
dictine.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  240  pp.  19 
francs. — Study  of  monastic  orders  and 
activities  of  the  monks  in  Normandy. 

French  Verse 

^  Andre  Bourgeois.  Ballades  Louisia- 
naises.  Houston,  Texas.  Editions  de 
Bayou. — Mimeographed  volume  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  French  verses,  with  a  glossary, 
and  with  marvelous  illustrations  by  Ber- 
tha-Louise  Heilman. 

^  Michel  Robert.  En  Marge  des  Saisons. 
Houston,  Texas.  Editions  de  Bayou. 
1941.  35  pp.  (mimeographed). — Bright 
little  poems  dedicated  to  different 
months  of  the  year. 

**  Jean  Sulver.  Ballades  du  Texas.  61 
pp.  Swing.  37  pp.  (mimeographed). 
Houston,  Texas.  Editions  de  Bayou. — 
Longish  descriptive  poems  by  a  gifted 
French-American  educator  and  cham¬ 
pion  of  French  culture. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Max  Beer.  La  Guerre  na  pas  eu  lieu. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1941.  299 
pp. — How  the  present  looks  to  a  philos¬ 
opher  in  unoccupied  France. 

^  Marteau  de  Langle  de  Cary.  Les  saints 
du  calendrier:  janvier.  Paris.  Plon.  1940. 
159  pp.  25  francs. — Illustrated  stories  of 
the  Saints  for  children. 

^  Louis  Lavelle.  Le  mal  et  la  sou  ff ranee. 
Paris.  Plon.  1940.  230  pp.  21  francs. — 
How  to  achieve  at  once  complete  soli¬ 
tude  and  communion  with  the  world. 
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^  Jacques  Maritain.  La  Pensee  de 
Saint  Paul.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  1941.  254  pp.  Selections  from  the 
Epistles,  annotated. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Jean  Bardanne.  La  presse  et  Vespion- 
nage.  Paris.  Baudiniere.  1940.  222  pp. 
7  francs. — Concerns  the  first  World 
War. 

^  Pierre  Gaxotte.  La  France  en  face  de 
I'Allemagne.  Paris.  Fayard.  1940.  107 
pp.  6  francs. — Articles  that  had  foreseen 
the  moves  of  the  Nazis. 

^  Andre  Cher  adamc.  Defense  de  I’ A  nie- 
rique.  Montreal.  Beauchemin.  1941.  355 
pp.  $1  .60. — What  America  can  do  to 
prevent  German  world  domination. 

^  Paul  Reynaud.  Finances  de  guerre. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1940.  225  pp.  18 
francs. — As  Minister  of  Finance,  Rey¬ 
naud  expressed  the  French  will  to  win. 
^  La  Sante  Publique  en  Turquie.  An¬ 
kara.  Direction  G^ncrale  de  la  Presse. 
1941.  100  pp.  ca.  20  tables. — A  survey 
of  what  is  being  done  officially  to  erad¬ 
icate  disease. 

^  General  Serigny.  L’Allemagne  face 
a  la  guerre.  Paris.  Grasset.  1940.  244 
pp.  21  francs. — Some  deficiencies  of  Ger¬ 
man  military  and  economic  resources. 

^  Otto  Strasser.  L’Aigle  Prussien  sur 
I’Allemagne.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1941. 
386  pp. — From  Junkerism  to  Hitlerism. 
^  La  Turquie  Kemaliste.  Ankara.  Di¬ 
rection  Generale  de  la  Presse.  1941.  ca. 
40  pp. — News  and  views. 

^  Ermond  Vermeil.  L’Allemagne.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Franqaise.  1940.  331 
pp.  36  francs. — Origins  of  the  Germans, 
development  of  their  civilization;  sug¬ 
gestions  for  understanding  with  the 
French. 

French  Miscellaneous 

^  Jean  Bruchesi.  Rappels.  Montreal.  Va¬ 
liquette.  1941.  233  pp.  $1.00. — Informal 
studies  on  things  French,  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 

^  Berthe  Chagnon.  Le  petit  Conseiller 
sur  r Alimentation  rationnelle  des  En- 


fants.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  125  pp. — 
Practical  guide  for  mothers. 

^  Maurice  Desjardins.  Le  Party  chez 
Piperleau.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  118  pp. 

— Informal  essays  and  sketches. 

German  Literature 

^  Helmut  Wocke.  Rilkje  und  Italien. 
Giessen.  Kindt.  168  pp.  7.70  marks. — 
Much  new  documentary  material  about 
Rilke. 

German  Fiction 

^  Bruno  Brehm.  Die  sanfte  Gewalt. 
Miinchen.  Piper.  1940.  425  pages.  6.50 
marks. — Sentiment  and  humor  in  the 
old  Austria. 

^  Maria  Dutli-Rutishauser.  Theodul 
Biners  Treue.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger. 

376  pp.  6  and  7.60  francs. — Novel  about  I 
a  Wallis  guardsman. 

^  Carl  Robert  Enzmann.  Der  verlorene 
Abend.  Luzern.  Raber.  199  pp.  5.50 
francs. — Short  stories,  poems,  sayings. 

^  Jakob  Hugentobler.  Die  Familie  Bo¬ 
naparte  auf  Arenenberg.  Basel.  Birk- 
hauser.  88  pp.  3  francs. — A  little  drama 
involving  Hortense,  Napoleon  III  and 
Eugenie.  I 

^  Ernst  Roth.  Tyrann  der  Talschaft. 
Basel.  Riggenbach.  176  pp.  3.90  and  5.25 
francs. — A  petty  village-family-neigh¬ 
borhood  tyrant. 

^  Karl  Aloys  Schenzinger.  Metall.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Wilhelm  Andermann.  1939.  526  pp. 

— A  historical  romance  whose  leading 
characters  are  the  metals  in  the  service 
of  man. 

^  Rudolf  Schwarz.  Leonhard  Thur- 
neyssen  zum  Thurn.  Zurich.  Feher.  260 
pp.  6.50  marks. — Novel  of  old  Basel. 

^  Arnold  Ulitz.  Der  grosse  fanja.  Bres¬ 
lau.  Wilhelm  Gotti.  Korn.  1939.  6 
marks. — The  industrial  rise  of  Upper 
Silesia. 

^  Maria  Ulrich.  Das  Kreuz  von 
Schwyz.  Einseideln.  Benziger.  82  pp- 
2.90  francs. — Novel  of  the  days  of  the 
Stoupacher. 

^  Paul  Wescher.  Grosskjaufleute  der 
Renaissance.  Basel.  Holbein-Verlag.  196 
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pp.  13  francs. — Biographical  sketches 
and  pictures. 

^  Carl  Friedrich  Wiegand.  Millionen 
in  Gejahr.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  386  pp. 
9  francs. — Novel  about  a  Dutch  tobacco 
importing  firm. 

Giuseppe  Zoppi.  Tessiner  Erzdhler. 
Zurich.  Metz.  360  pp.  10.50  francs. — 
Translation  of  selections  from  two  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  volumes  of  short 
stories. 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

H.  Manzooruddin  Ahmad.  Kampf  um 
here  Rdume,  Turan,  Turkestan,  Tibet. 
Leipzig.  Wilhelm  Goldmann.  1940. — A 
short  history  of  a  troubled  area  which 
has  always  been  anything  but  “leer.” 

**  Richard  Euringer.  Der  Serasker. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsanstalt. 

1939.  344  pp. — Life  of  the  famous  Enver 
Pasha,  Head  of  the  Young  Turk  move¬ 
ment. 

^  Reinhold  Lorenz.  Der  Staat  wider 
Willen.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 

1940.  — A  history  of  Austria  from  the 
founding  of  the  Empire  to  the  An¬ 
schluss. 

Paul  Olberg.  Die  Tragodie  des  Balti- 
kums.  Zurich.  New  York.  Europa-Ver- 
lag.  1941.  88  pp. — From  autumn  1939 
to  summer  1940. 

**  Rudolf  Timmermans.  Aufzeichnung, 
Flag  und  Tod  des  Geo  Chavez.  Olten. 
Walter.  6  francs. — Journal  of  the  first 
to  fly  over  the  Alps. 

German  Travel 

*  Robert  Bolz.  Eine  kleine  Schweizer- 
Reise.  Zurich.  Selbstverlag.  128  pp.  2.50 
francs. —  Zurich-Baden-Winterthur-Zu- 
rich.  44  illustrations. 

^  Oscar  Eckstein.  Die  andere  Seite. 
Bern.  Francke.  172  pp.  6.50  marks. — 
.\bout  misunderstood  America. 

**  Pflanzenbilder  aus  den  Alpen.  Wien. 
Ostmarken-Verlag.  1938.  3  marks. — 
Handsome  gift  book;  aquarelles  by  Fer¬ 
dinand  Gottingen. 


German  Arts  and  Music 

^  Theo  Findahl.  Traumland  Holly¬ 
wood  im  Tageslicht.  Miinchen.  Bruck- 
mann.  168  pp.  6.75  Swiss  francs. — A 
Norwegian  reporter’s  guarded  enthus¬ 
iasms. 

^  Annette  Kolb.  Franz  Schubert. 
Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer.  288  pp. 
6.50  and  10  francs. — A  solid,  well  docu¬ 
mented  biography. 

^  Stefan  Krukenhauser.  V erborgene 
Schonheit.  Salzburg-Leipzig.  Muller. 
1940.  298  pp.  9.80  marks. — Richly  illus¬ 
trated  volume  on  arts  and  architecture 
in  the  Ostmark. 

^  Rolf  Lauckner.  Eine  kleine  Nacht- 
musik-  Miinchen.  Bruckmann.  176  pp. 
5.35  Swiss  francs. — Mozart’s  trip  to 
Prague. 

^  Fritz  Nemitz.  Die  Kunst  Russlands, 
Baukunst,  Malerei,  Plastik-  Berlin.  Hans 
von  Hugo.  1940. — An  examination  of 
Russian  art  as  the  expression  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  soul. 

German  Public  Questions 

^  Hermann  Oncken.  Die  Sicherheit 
Indiens.  Berlin.  Grote.  6.75  and  8.15 
Swiss  francs. — A  century  of  English 
world  politics. 

^  Wilhelm  Schiissler.  Deutschland 
zwischen  Russland  und  England.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Koehler  &  Amelang.  174  pp.  4.50 
francs. — German-English  relations  can 
only  be  explained  in  the  light  of  German- 
Russian  relations. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Kurt  Baschwitz.  Du  und  die  Masse. 
Amsterdam.  Feidema,  Caardsen.  342 
pp. — Introduction  to  mass  psychology. 
^  Karl  Diehl.  DerEinzelne  und  die  Ge- 
meinschaft.  Jena.  Fischer.  346  pp.  18.90 
and  21.60  Swiss  francs. — Ancient  and 
modern  social  systems. 

^  F.  M.  Reifferscheidt.  Vber  die 
Sprache.  Leipzig.  Hegner.  199  pp.  5.50 
marks. — Sort  of  satire  on  speech  science: 
“Wo  das  Spassen  aufhbrt  und  der  Ernst 
beginnt.” 
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Spanish  Literature 

*  Jose  Marti.  Antologta  familiar.  La 
Habana.  Cultura.  1941.  161  pp. — Writ¬ 
ings  relating  to  his  family. 

*  Archive  de  JosS  Marti.  3.  La  Habana. 
Cultura.  1941.  101  pp. — Reminiscences, 
letters,  criticisms,  etc. 

*  Diario  de  Marti.  Ceiba  del  Agua.  Ins- 
tituto  Civico  Militar.  1941.  95  pp. — 
From  Cabo  Haitiano  to  Dos  Rios,  April 
9  to  May  17,  1895. 

*  F.  Sinchez  y  Escribano.  Juan  de  Mai 
Lara.  New  York.  Instituto  de  las  Es- 
pafias  en  los  Estados  Unidos.  1941.  232 
pp. — A  sixteenth  century  humanist  and 
philosopher. 

*  Arturo  Torres- Rioseco.  Grandes  no- 
velistas  de  la  America  Hispana.  Berke- 
ly.  University  of  California  Press.  1941. 
280  pp.  $3.50. — Essays  on  Azuela,  Ga¬ 
llegos,  Giiiraldes,  Lynch,  Reyles,  Rivera. 

*  Pascual  Venegas  Filardo.  Estudios 
sobre poetasV enezolanos.  Caracas.  Elite. 
1941.  93  pp.  $.50  m.-n.. — Ten  outstand¬ 
ing  poets,  their  methods  and  their  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  German  Arciniegas.  Los  comuneros. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941. — His¬ 
torical  novel  of  Colombia. 

^  Raul  Botelho  Gosdlvez.  Coca.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941.  193  pp. — 
Adventure  in  the  jungle. 

**  Alejandro  Gomez  Maganda.  Torbe- 
llino.  Mexico.  Quetzal.  1941.  250  pp. 
$3.00  m.-n. — The  struggles  of  the  young¬ 
er  generation  in  Mexico. 

^  Tomas  de  Jesus  Castro.  Aldea  y  urbe. 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Baldrich.  1941. 
119  pp.  $1.00. — Short  stories. 

^  Jorge  de  Lima.  Calunga.  Buenos 
Aires.  Americalee.  1941.  229  pp. — A 
Brazilian  Return  of  the  Native.  (See 
B.  A.  1936,  page  103). 

^  Eduardo  Mallea.  La  bahia  de  silencio. 
Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Sudamcrica. 
1940.  587  pp.  $6.00  m.-n. — Novel  of  the 
“vida  subterranea”  of  Buenos  Aires. 

**  Carolina  Nabuco.  La  sucesora.  San¬ 


tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941.  186  pp. — 
Translated  from  the  Portuguese.  A 
novel  in  the  manner  of  Rebecca. 

*  Jose  Ortiz  Reyes.  Simache.  Lima. 
Barrantes.  1941.  119  pp. — First  novel 
prize  in  the  Juegos  Florales  Universita- 
rios,  1941. 

^  Andres  Requena.  Camino  de  fuego. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  177  pp. 
$16.00  m.-n. — A  realistic  novel  of  the 
Antilles. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Alvaro  de  Albornoz.  Pdginas  del 
destierro.  Mexico.  Quetzal.  1941.  340 
pp.  $3.50  m.-n. — His  two  years  as  a  high 
official  in  the  Republic  of  1931. 

^  Dr.  Antonio  Alvarez  Pedroso.  Los 
hil^sos  y  su  influencia  en  Egipto.  La  Ha¬ 
bana.  Revista  Nacional  de  Arqueologia. 

1 5  pp. — A  sketch  of  the  Shepherd  Kings. 
^  Francisco  Gavidia.  Discursos,  estudios 
y  conferencias.  San  Salvador.  Universi- 
dad  de  El  Salvador.  1941.  245  pp. — Lec¬ 
tures  by  a  Professor  in  the  University 
of  El  Salvador.  On  varied  themes,  histor¬ 
ical,  philosophical,  linguistic,  literary. 

^  Alfredo  Gonzalez  Prada.  Un  crimen 
perfecto.  New  York.  H.  Wolff.  1941.  62 
pp. — The  assassination  of  Agustin  Ga- 
marra. 

^  Julian  Gorkin.  Canibales  politicos. 
Mexico.  Quetzal.  1941.  350  pp.  $3.50 
m.-n. — Hitler  and  Stalin  in  the  Spanish 
civil  war. 

^  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Herndn  Cor¬ 
tes.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Sudameri- 
cana.  1941.  739  pp.  $10.00  m.-n. — Com¬ 
panion  volume  to  his  lives  of  BoHvar 
and  Columbus. 

^  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Vida  del  muy 
magnifico  senor  don  Cristdbal  Coldn. 
Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Sudamericana. 
1940.  657  pp.  $9.00  m.-n. — A  subjective 
biography. 

^  Victor  Serge.  Hitler  contra  Stalin. 
Mexico.  Quetzal.  1941.  250  pp.  $2.50 
m.-n. — The  historian  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  sums  up  the  situation. 
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Spanish  Travel  and  Follow  ays 

M  Bertrand  Flornoy.  Alto  Amazonas. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941. — 
Travels  in  the  virgin  selva. 

^  Emilio  Romero.  Nuestra  tierra.  Lima. 
Imp.  Casa  Nacional  de  Moneda.  1941. 
122  pp. — A  historical-geographical-so¬ 
ciological  description. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  J.  Conangla  Fontanilles.  El  alma  de 
Cataluna.  La  Habana.  264  pp.  $1.00. — 
Modern  poetry,  translated  into  Spanish. 
*  Carlos  Rene  Correa.  Romances  de 
Santiago  del  Nuevo  Extremo.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  91  pp.  1 10.00 
m.-n. — Heroic  ballads. 

^  Pumarin.  jljujti!  Rosario  (Argen¬ 
tina).  Ruiz.  1941.  128  pp. — Poems  of 
the  back  country. 

Juan  Rios.  Cancidn  de  siempre.  Lima. 
Ediciones  Front.  1941.  48  pp. — Florid, 
passionate  poems  in  the  vein  of  The 
Song  of  Songs. 

^  Blanca  N.  Tschudy.  For  un  carino. 
Rosario.  (Argentina).  Ruiz.  1941.  Ill 
pp. — Highly  subjective  poems  in  many 
forms. 

**  Juan  Rodolfo  Wilcock.  Lihro  de  poe- 
mas  y  canciones.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial 
Sudamericana.  1941.  87  pp.  $2.50  m.-n. 
— The  young  poet  and  life;  Premio 
Martin  Fierro,  1940. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

**  EA  hombre  y  el  paisaje  de  Bolivia. 
La  Paz.  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exte- 
riores.  1941.  179  pp. — A  selection  of 
opinions  of  Kaiserling,  Dario,  Frank, 
Finot,  and  others.  Edited  by  Raul  Botel- 
ho  Gosalvo. 

**  J.  Rodolfo  Lozada.  El  turismo.  Me¬ 
xico.  Pirimide.  1941.  192  pp.  $4.00.— 
How  it  may  be  used  as  a  cement  among 
the  American  nations. 

^  Mauricio  Magdaleno.  Rango.  Buenos 
Aires.  Editorial  Americalec.  1941.  323 
pp.  $3.00  m.-n. — Essays  on  Americans 
and  Americanism. 


Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Andres  Avelino.  Prolegdmenos  a  la 
unica  metafisica  posible.  Trujillo,  Rep. 
Dominicana.  Montalvo.  1941.  136  pp. — 
A  preface  to  his  forthcoming  Met^isica 
categorial. 

*  Osvaldo  Garcia  de  la  Concha.  La 
cdsmica.  Santo  Domingo.  Privately 
Printed.  1932.  158  pp. — A  new  theory 
of  relativity. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

^  Aurora  Bogii.  Una  mujer  en  la  ajena 
inquietud.  Rosario.  (Argentina).  Ruiz. 
1941.  151  pp. — Essays  on  problems 
peculiarly  feminine. 

^  Emilio  Mira  y  L6pcz.  Psicologia  evo- 
lutiva  del  niho  y  el  adolescente.  Rosario 
(Argentina).  Ruiz.  1941.  271  pp. — The 
author  was  formerly  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Barcelona. 

Italian  Literature 

^  Ettore  Bignone.  Ubro  della  letteratu- 
ra  greca.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1940.  582 
pp.  22  lire. — History  and  anthology  in 
translation. 

^  Nino  Cappellani.  Opere  di  Giovanni 
Verga.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1940.  444 
pp.  18  lire. — The  most  comprehensive 
work  yet  published  on  the  Sicilian  nov¬ 
elist. 

^  Mario  Praz.  Gusto  neoclassico.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Sansoni.  1940.  333  pp,  60  lire. — 
The  spiritual  bonds  between  the  style 
and  the  age. 

Italian  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Giuseppina  Antoni.  Primo  fiore. 
Pisa.  Nistri-Lischi.  1940.  135  pp.  7  lire. 
— Tales  for  children  by  a  15-year  old. 

^  Ferruccia  Cappi  Bentivegna.  Picciotti 
in  Tunisia.  Firenze.  Marzocco.  1941.  10 
lire. — Juvenile,  full  of  local  color  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm. 

^  Willy  Dias.  La  storia  di  Didi.  Milano. 
Sonzogno.  1940.  185  pp.  4  lire. — Diary 
of  a  poor  little  rich  girl. 
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^  Francesco  Jovinc.  Ladro  di  galline. 
Modena.  Guanda.  1940.  169  pp.  10  lire. 
— Seven  stories,  somewhat  autobio¬ 
graphical. 

^  Mura.  Camelia  tra  le  fiamme.  Milano. 
Sonzogno.  400  pp.  12  lire. — Triangle 
story  with  moral  ending. 

^  Mario  Soldati.  Lm  verita  sul  caso  Mot- 
ta.  Milano.  Rizzoli.  1941.  277  pp.  15 
lire. — Ironical  and  diverting  surrealistic 
fantasy. 

^  Teresah.  Dobbiamo  vivere  la  nostra 
vita.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1941.  304  pp. 
16  lire. — A  sensitive  girl  faced  with  a 
choice  between  the  romantic  world  and 
the  ultra-modern  world. 

^  Arturo  Zanuso.  Deserto.  Milano. 
Garzanti.  1940.  230  pp.  12  lire. — The 
poor  rich  man  again:  the  old  theme  with 
a  new  twist. 

Italian  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Lucio  d’Ambra.  V abate  net  giardini 
di  Vienna.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1940. 
262  pp.  15  lire. — The  life  of  Pietro  Me- 
tastasio. 

^  Brian-Chaninov.  Storia  della  Russia. 
.Milano.  Garzanti.  1940.  419  pp.  25  lire. 
— Dramatic  and  romanesque. 

^  Ugo  Cuesta.  Naviga  Veroe.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  1940.  191  pp.  18  lire. — True 
stories  of  nautical  adventure;  juvenile. 
^  Angelo  Gatti.  Sulle  vie  delVepopea. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1941.216  pp.  15  lire. 
— 8  great  men  and  their  immortal  ideas. 
^  Marino  Moretti.  Pane  in  desco.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1940.  348  pp.  15  lire. 
— Personal  and  literary  reminiscences. 

^  Ugo  Enrico  Paoli.  Vita  Romana. 
Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1940.  150  pp.  12 
lire. — Lively  and  exact  reconstruction. 

^  Ettore  Passerin  d’Entreves.  La  Gio- 
vinezza  di  Cesare  Balbo.  Firenze.  Le 
Monnier.  1940. 288  pp.  25  lire. — Volume 
XX  in  a  series  of  studies  and  documents 
of  the  Risorgimento. 

^  Michele  Saponaro.  Prima  del  volo. 
Milano.  Garzanti.  1940.  197  pp.  18  lire. 
— Adventures  of  boys  who  became 
great  men. 

^  Edoardo  Susmel.  La  Marcia  di  Ron- 


chi.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1941. 481  pp.  40  lire. 
— Documents  on  the  Adriatic  campaign. 
^  Giuseppe  Vedovato.  ll  non  interven- 
to  in  Spagna.  Firenze.  Studio  Fioren- 
tino  di  Politica  Estera.  1940.  3  vols.  50 
lire. — A  documentary  history  from  the 
Fascist  point  of  view. 

Italian  Travel 

^  Attilio  Crepas.  ll  Paese  senza  amore. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1940.  190  pp.  12.60 
lire. — Secrets  of  life  in  Soviet  Russia. 

^  Alberto  Savinio.  Dico  a  te,  Clio. 
Roma.  Edizioni  della  Cometa.  1940.  127 
pp.  10  lire. — Visits  to  historic  spots  in 
Italy. 

Italian  Arts  and  Music 

^  Maria  Accascina.  Ottocento  Siciliano. 
Roma.  Fratelli  Palombi.  1940.  163  pp. 
85  lire. — The  story  of  Sicilian  art  in  the 
18th  century;  illustrated. 

^  Giannetto  Bongiovanni.  Dal  Carteg- 
gio  inedito  di  Verdi-Vigna.  Roma.  Gior- 
nale  d’ltalia.  1941.  76  pp.  6  lire. — ^Ncw 
light  on  the  composer’s  personal  and 
artistic  habits. 

**  Valerio  Mariani.  Poesia  di  Michelan¬ 
gelo.  Roma.  Palombi.  1940.  162  pp.  85 
lire. — Demonstrating  that  the  qualities 
of  his  px)etry,  his  sculpture,  his  painting, 
and  his  architecture  are  the  same. 

^  Federico  Pfister.  Enrico  Prampolini. 
Milano.  Hoepli.  1940.  39  pp.  10  lire. — 
One  of  the  leaders  of  Italian  futurism; 
illustrated. 

Italian  Public  Questions 

^  Mario  Appelius.  La  Tragedia  della 
Francia.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1940.  376 
pp.  18.50  lire. — By  a  correspondent  with 
the  German  army. 

^  Tito  Frate.  I  problemi  del  Baltico. 
Roma.  Istituto  Nazionale  di  Cultura 
Fascista.  1940.  56  pp.  6  lire. — Somewhat 
over-simplified. 

^  Carlo  Manetti.  La  Casa  dell’uomo  in 
campagna.  Firenze.  Marzocco.  1940. 139 
pp.  20  lire. — Modern  rural  housing  pro¬ 
jects. 
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^  Angelo  Tarchi.  Prospettive  autarchi- 
che.  Firenze.  Cya.  1941.  676  pp.  60 
lire. — Economic  resume  of  national  pro¬ 
duction. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

E.  Boari.  La  Fotografia  dei  dilettanti. 
Milano.  Sonzogno.  286  pp.  10  lire. — 
Fool-proof  manual. 

English  Literature 

C.  Wesley  Bird.  Alfred  de  Vigny's 
“Chatterton.”  Los  Angeles.  Lyman- 
house.  1941.  183  pp. — Sources  and  gen¬ 
esis. 

Leon  J.  Feuer  and  Azriel  Eisenberg. 
Jeu/ish  Literature  Since  the  Bible.  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations.  1941.  336  pp.  $1.50. — 
Book  11  from  the  Chasidic  period  to  the 
present. 

^  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Faust. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1941.  425  pp.  $5.00. 
— A  revision,  with  new  preface,  of 
George  Madison  Priest’s  1932  transla¬ 
tion. 

Eugene  Jolas,  editor.  Vertical.  New 
York.  Gotham  Bookmart.  1941.  201  pp. 
—Described  as  “A  yearbook  for  roman¬ 
tic-mystical  ascensions.” 

Otto  Keller  and  Theodore  H.  Leon. 
The  Language  of  Charles  Seals  field.  St. 
Louis.  Washington  University.  1941. 154 
pp. — A  study  in  atypical  usage. 

*  Studies  by  Members  of  the  French 
Department  of  Yale  University.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1941.  353 
pp.  $3.00.— No.  XVIII  in  the  Yale 
Romanic  Studies. 

*  R.  C.  Trevelyan.  Translations  from 
Leopardi.  Cambridge.  The  University 
Press  (New  York,  Macmillan).  1941. 
59  pp.  $1.25. — Fourteen  poems  from  the 
Canti  in  unrhymed  verse. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Louis  Aragon.  The  Century  Was 
young.  New  York.  Duell,  Sloan  & 
Pearce.  1941.  575  pp.  $2.75.— Novel  of 
France  from  1889  to  1914. 


^  Janet  Lewis.  The  Wife  of  Martin 
Guerre.  San  Francisco.  Colt  Press.  1941. 
153  pp.  $2.50  and  $5.00: — A  Gascony 
novel  laid  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  H.  B.  Clapesattle.  The  Doctors  Mayo. 
Minneapolis.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press.  712  pp.  $3.75. — Three  men  who 
have  made  medical  history. 

^  Muhammad  Abdullah  Enan.  Ibn 
Khaldun.  Lahore.  Sh.  Muhammad 
Ashraf.  1941.  220  pp. — A  fourteenth 
century  philosopher-sociologist. 

^  Walter  Scott  Hastings.  Edwin  Preston 
Dargan,  1879-1940.  Princeton.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Modern  Languages  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University.  1941.  35  pp. — A  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  his  writings,  together  with  an 
appreciation  of  his  work. 

»  Is  America  a  Continent?  Washington. 
Pan  American  Union.  October,  1941. — 
A  symposium,  by  Arciniegas,  Henri- 
quez  Ureha  and  others. 

^  Joseph  Szentkiralyi.  Hungary,  Past 
and  Present.  New  York.  The  Hungarian 
Reference  Library.  1941.  133  pp.  25c. — 
A  succinct  survey  of  its  whole  life. 

^  Henry  Torres.  Laval.  New  York.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1941.  265  pp. 
$2.50.  —  A  thoroughly  documented 
study,  and  a  keen  psychological  anal¬ 
ysis. 

English  Arts,  Music 

^  Gilbert  Chase.  The  Music  of  Spain. 
New  York.  Norton.  1941.  375  pp.  $4.00. 
— From  Pre-Conquest  days  to  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

^  George  Lemaitre.  From  Cubism  to 
Surrealism  in  French  Literature.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1941. 
247  pp.  $3.00. — An  attempted  explana¬ 
tion  of  modernism. 

English  Public  Questions 

^  Manuel  Avila  Camacho.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Policy  of  Mexico.  22  pp.  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Mexican  Agronomists.  23 


